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The  Author  gladly  ayails  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  a  new  Edition  of  this  part  of 
his  Work,  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  a 
yery  celebrated  traveller,  John  Hawkins,  Esq. 
for  a  valuable  communication,  respecting  La 
Guillitiere;  whose  account  oi  Athens,  published 
in  Paris  in  167  5,  the  Reader  will  find  mentioned 
in  the  twelfth  chapter^  It  seems  that  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  Spon  upon  that  publication  did 
not  pass  unregarded  by  the  editor  of  La  Guil- 
ietiereu  narrative;  but  that  they  elicited  an 
answer,  fM.  of  very  bitter  animadversion,  and 
severe  satire,  upon  Spons  own  work :  to  which 
the  latter  replied  with  even  greater  asperity ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
tended La  Guilletiere  was  a  fictitious  character, 
and  that  no  such  person  had  ever  set  his  foot  in 
Athens;  but  that  the  account  of  its  antiquities, 
which  bears  his  name,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  spurious  publication,   made  from  the 
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observations  of  the  Missionaries.  La  Gnilletieres 
"Account  of  ^//tcTw"  had  been  edited  by  hisbro- 
ther^  Guillet ;  and  it  is  this  Guillet  who  attacked 
5pon,  after  the  pubhcation  of  his  work,  m^,critique 
entitled,  "  Lettres  ecrites  sur  une  Dissertation  dHun 
Voyage  de  Grhce  publiS  par  M.  Sporiy  Medecin 
Antiquaire ;  avec  des  Remarques  sur  les  Medailles, 
les  Inscriptions,  VHistoire  Ancienne  et  Modeme, 
la  Geographie,  la  Chronologie,  et  une  Carte  des 
DStroits  de  Constantinople,  selon  les  nouvelles  Di- 
couvertes  de  r Antiquaire:''  ct  Paris,  l679*  l^ww. 
pp.lSB. — In  this  critique,  which  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  writer  of  talents,  and  which 
abounds  with  the  liveliest  sallies  of  wit,  its 
author  refutes  the  objections  made  by  Spon 
against  the  accuracy  of  La  Guilletiere;  and  he 
adduces,  with  great  force  of  raillery,  several 
blunders  which  the  former  had  committed,  in 
history,  in  chronology,  and  in  geography. 
During  the  same  year,  Spon  published  his  an- 
swer to  Guillet,  with  this  title,  "  Riponse  d  la 
Critique  publiie  par  M.  Guillet,  sur  le  Fin/age  de 
Grhce  de  Jacob  Spon :  avec  Quaire  Lettres  sur  le 
mesme  sujet,  le  Joumcd  (tAngleterre  du  Siettr 
Femon,  et  la  Liste  des  Erreurs  cormnises  par 
M.  Guillet  dans  son  Atkknes  ancienne  et  nouvelle.^ 
h  Lyon,  1679.  i2mo.  pp.  322.  This  controversy 
excited  considerable  sensation  at  the  time;  but 
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80  little  is  known  o  it  at  present,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  copies  in  the  valuable  Library 
of  Mr.  Hawkins,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  another 
in  any  collection  of  Great  Britain.  Although 
they  served  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  state  of  GreecCf  when  that  country  had  been 
little  visited  by  modem  travellers,  no  allusion 
to  these  two  publications  has  anywhere  oc- 
curred. Indeed,  so  entirely  unexpected  was 
the  communication  respecting  them,  and  so 
great  the  gratification  which  the  writer  of  these 
pages  felt  in  perusing  the  pleadings  of  the  rival 
disputants,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  two 
authors  had  been  called  from  their  graves  to 
talk  of  the  travels  they  had  performed  near  a 
century  and  a  half  ^go ;  or  as  if  he  had,  in 
reality,  been  admitted  to  a  ^'  dialogue  in  the 
shades."  A  few  general  observations  concern- 
ing the  two  publications  are,  however,  all  that 
the  limits  of  this  advertisement  will  allow.  It 
must  therefore  be  sufficient,  for  the  present, 
briefly  to  state,  that  if  Quillet  had  the  advantage 
in  the  first  instance,  by  his  successful  irony,  and 
by  the  address  he  manifested  in  ridiculing  the 
errors  he  had  detected  in  Spons  work,  the 
latter  finally  triumphed,  by  his  greater  learning 
and  more  judicious  criticism.  He  has  made  oat 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  errors,  which 
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he  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  La  Guilletieres 
Athens:  but  many  of  these  hardly  deserve  the 
name  of  errors ;  they  are  such  as  may  be  found 
in  any  book  of  travels^  especially  in  his  own ; 
and  in  one  instance  his  charge  against  La  Guil- 
letiere  is  founded  upon  an  untruth,  for  he  affirms 
that  there  are  no  remains  of  a  graduated  Coilon 
in  the  Stadium  at  Athens:  **  //  rCy  reste,'*  says 
he',  ^'  pourtanty  que  la  situation  du  lieu  et  quelques 
testes  des  doubles  murailles,  mais  point  de  degris*^ 
The  principal  charge  brought  against  Guilletiere, 
respects  his  autopsy ;  but  this  charge  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  supported.  Another  relates 
to  his  having  msdntained  that  an  inscription 
^Aymirria  0if  existed  in  the  Parthenon ;  yet,  for 
the  existence  of  this  inscription  in  the  year  1669, 
La  Guilletiere  adduces*  the  testimonies  oi  four 
persons;  namely,  Bamahy  and  Simon,  two  Capu- 
chins, who  resided  long  at  Athens ;  and  Monsieur 
De  Monceatuv  and  Monsieur  L'Aini,  "  qui  liirent 
plusieursfois  la  mesme  inscription."*  Spon  did  hot 
arrive  ia  Athens  until  the  year  1676;  and  his 
antagonist,  mentioning  this  circumstance,  says^ 


(t)  lUponse  kU  Critique  du  Voyage  de  Crh!i,  p.  316.  k  L^on^\6l9. 
(3)  Difsertation  sur  une  Voyag^e  de  Gf^,  p.  1S8.    Paris,  1679. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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*'  Dans  un  intervalle  de  six  i  sept  (ms,  Vinscription 
peui-elle  pas  estre  ditachSe,  ou  par  un  scrupule  des 
Turcs,  au  par  rinfure  du  temps,     Je  Ivy  citerois  en^ 
care  vingt  changemens  plus  considSrtdites  dans  la 
masse  de  nos  Bdtimens  de  Paris.     Falloit-il  pour 
cela  danner  le  titte  dJmpostewr  h  La  Gvilletieref   At 
this  distance  of  time,  being  appealed  to  for  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  such  an  inscrip^ 
tioHy  any  impartial  traveller,  who  has  witnessed 
the  firequent  instances  of  forgeries  exhibited 
imder  the  name  of  reliques  by  the  Eastern  Chris- 
ticms,  would  surely  say  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  Monks  of  Athens^  Who  made  use  of  the 
Parthemn  as  a  Churchy  before  it  became  a  Mosque, 
had  left  a  legend  of  this  nature  in  the  temple ; 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exhibit  as 
the  real  inscription  observed  by  St.  Paul.     It 
was  exactly  the  sort  of  imposition  which  would 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  priests  of  that  age 
and  country,  and  of  their  ignorant  followers :  and 
such,  perhaps,  was  the  inscription  read  by  Guille^ 
tiere  and  his  companions ;  but  which  had  disap- 
peared when  Spon  was  at  Athens,  having  been 
removed  by  some  traveller,  or  destroyed  by  the 
Turks.    The  most  curious  part  of  Spons  answer 
to  Guillet,  is  that  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
prove  that  the  famous  Eleusinian  fragment  was  in 
reality  the  Statue  of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  not  one 
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of  the  Cariatidesj  as  Guillet  maintained  that  it 
was'.  Here  he  musters  all  his  erudition,  uid 
quite  overwhelms  his  antagonist ;  and  had  the 
author  of  the  present  work  been  aware  of  the 
powerful  authority  upon  which  this  point  rested, 
when  he  published  his  **  Testimonies  concerning 
ike  Statue  of  Ceres^  he  would  never  have  ven- 
tured to  undertake  the  discussion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  satisfactory  to  him  to  find,  after  so 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  he  ushered  his 
little  treatise  before  the  public,  that  all  he  has 
said  upon  the  subject  is  supported  by  the  supe- 
rior judgment  of  so  great  a  scholar;  with  whose 
judgment  the  opinions  of  posterity  will  here- 
after probably  coincide. 


(1)  **  J'ay  qaelqae  chose  a  d^biter  de  plus  curieux  touchant  la 
reflexion  d'architecture  que  fait  M.  Gmliei  sor  une  stmhie  d§  Cmm  que 
j'ay  d^rite  et  que  je  donne  en  taitle-douce,  lonque  Je  parle  dea 
mazures  d'Eteutit.  X  rentendre  parler,  j'y  ay  oommis  uue  effroyable 
ikute,  ayant  pris  pour  une  sttUve  ce  qui  est  une  CknaUie.  Voyons  si 
ce  nouveau  yuruue  ne  se  trompc  poiot  luy-raesrae,  et  si  J'en  doii 
moins  croire  k  mes  yeuK  qu*lk  ses  raisonnenieiis."  R^poHse  h  ia  0*i- 
tique  du  Vojfage  de  Grkr,  p*  137.    ^  i^^0»,  1679. 


Cambridge, 
September  SLf  1816. 
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SECOND  SECTION  OF  PART  THE  SECOND. 


This  addition  to  the  Second  Part  of  these 
Travels,  will  enable  the  Reader  to  form  a  tole- 
rable estimate  of  the  probable  compass  of  the 
entire  Work :  and  it  may  serve  to  prove,  that 
the  author,  if  he  should  live  to  complete  his 
undertaking,  will  not  have  exceeded  his  original 
estunate,  in  the  account  of  a  journey  through 
forty-five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly  forty 
degrees  of  latitude.  In  his  endeavour  to  concen- 
trate the  subject,  he  may  have  omitted  observa- 
tions which  a  particular  class  of  Readers  would 
have  preferred  to  those  which  have  been  inserted. 
He  has  sometimes,  for  example,  sacrificed 
statistical  notices,  that  he  mig^t  introduce  his- 
torical information,  where  Antient  History  is 
pre-eminently  interesting;  and  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  purposely  omitted  much 
that  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Antiquities, 
that  he  might  insert  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  scenery,  and  upon  the 
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manners  of  the  people.  General  observations^ 
as  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  cannot 
well  be  made :  it  would  be  a  vain  undertaking 
to  characterize  in  one  view  such  a  various 
population.  Throughout  every  part  of  the 
country,  there  may  be  observed,  not  only  a  dif- 
ference of  morals  and  of  habits,  but  also  pecu- 
liarities of  religion  and  of  language.  In  the 
mixed  society  of  one  isluid,  the  Italian  charac- 
ter seems  to  predominate ;  in  another,  Tkirks  or 
Albanians  have  introduced  their  distinctions  of 
manners  and  customs.  Perhaps  this  m^y  be 
one  of  the  causes  which,  added  to  the  fine  cli-* 
mate  of  the  country,  and  to  its  diversified  land- 
scape, communicate  such  a  high  degree  of 
cheerfulness  during  a  journey  or  a  voyage  in 
Greece:  for  whether  the  traveller  be  upon  its 
continent,  or  visiting  its  islands,  a  succession  of 
new  objects  is  continually  presenting  itself^;  and 
in  places  which  are  contiguous  in  situation,  he 
may  witness  a  more  striking  change,  both  as  to 
natural  and  to  moral  objects,  than  would  be 
found  in  other  countries,  for  example  in  Russia^ 
if  he  were  to  traverse  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  globe.     After  all,  an  author,  in  the 

( 1 )      "  Where'er  we  tread.  His  haanted,  holy  groaod, 
AdU  ooe  vast  realm  of  wooder  spreads  around." 

ChiUieHaroWs  Pilgrimage,  jp.  105.  Lmd.  1805. 
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arrangement  of  his  materials,  cannot  be  sup** 
posed  capable  of  making  any  exact  calculation, 
as  to  what  his  Readers  may  deem  it  proper  fot 
him  to  omit^  or  to  insert :  but  so  far  as  experi- 
ence has  enabled  the  writer  of  these  Travels  to 
determme,    he   has    endeavoured    to    obviate 
former  objections ;  first,  by  disposing  into  the 
form  of  Notes  all  extraneous  matter,  and  all 
citations;  and  secondly,  by  compressing  even 
these,  as  much  as  possible,  both  by  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  type,  and  by  the  omission  of 
Latin  interpretations  of  Greek  authors,  which  are 
often  erroneous.    With  regard,  however,  to  the 
numerous  additions  made  to  his  Work  in  the 
form  of  Noies^  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  once 
for  all,  that  they  are  exclusively  his  own,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extracts  made  from  the 
Manuscript  Journals  of  his  Friends :  and  when 
thete  occur,  the  name  of  the    traveller  has 
'  always  been  added,  to  whom  the  author  is 
indebted  for  the  passage  inserted.    He  has  been 
induced  to  mention  this  circumstance,  that  no 
person  may  be  made  responsible  for  any  of 
those  errors  and  imperfections  which  belong 
solely  to  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  Manuscript  Journal  of  Mr. 
Walpole,  this  part  of  the  Work  will  be  found 
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to  contain  also  a  few  Extracts  made  from  the 
posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
colonel  John  Squire,  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers ;  who  met  with  a  melancholy  fate,  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  at  Truxillo  in  Spain, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  The  death 
of  Colonel  Squire  was  owing  to  a  fever 
occasioned  by  excessive  fatigue  at  the  siege  of 
Badajoz.  Never  was  the  loss  of  any  officer 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
friends  and  fellow-soldiers.  To  be  employed  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  was  his  ruling 
passion ;  and  in  fighting  them  he  had  been 
nobly  engaged  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his 
life.  During  that  space  of  time,  he  served  on 
the  several  expeditions  to  the  Helder^  to  Egypt, 
to  South  America,  to  Sweden,  under  Sir  /.  Moore, 
to  Portugal  and  Spain,  imder  the  same  general, 
to  2j€aland,  and  a  second  time  to  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  where  he  terminated  his  honourable 
career.  The  active  mind  of  Colonel  Squire 
did  not  content  itself  with  the  acquirements 
proper  to  his  profession  only,  but  was  impelled 
by  a  large  and  liberal  curiosity  to  obtain  every 
sort  of  useful  or  of  interesting  knowledge.  In 
all  the  countries  which  he  visited,  he  kept  a  full 
and  accurate  journal,  not  only  of  military  affairs, 
but    of  every   thing    else    either    cto'ious    or 
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important.  It  is  to  Colonel  Sqtdre  that  the 
literary  world  owes  the.  discovery  of  the 
Inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  Pmipeys 
Pillar  J  near  Alexandria,  which  had  eluded  tiie 
ingenuity  of  all  former  travellers. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Patmos  Library,  com- 
municated by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo;  and  the 
Remarks  made  by  Mr.  Walpole,  not  only  upon 
this  Catalogue  \  but  also  upon  the  Libraries  of 
Greece;  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  considered  as 
valuable  additions  to  this  Work.  The  author  is 
desirous  also  to  mention  his  obligation  to  the 
last  of  these  Gentlemen,  for  the  assistance  he 
has  rendered  in  the  illustration  of  many  of  the 
Inscriptions.  Nor  can  he  pass  in  silence  the 
advantages  he  has  derived  from  the  Manuscript 
Journal  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Mr. 
Cripps  ;  particularly  in  that  part  of  his  Travels 
which  relates  to  Egypt  ;  where  the  continuation 


(1)  The  ori|^oal  copy  U  written  in  the  form  usually  adopted  by  the 
Modem  Greeks  in  their  cursive  style ;  aboundin|f  in  contractiona,  and 
containing  many  ortho|;raphical  errors.  If  the  Reader  only  direct  hb 
attention  to  the  title  of  one  Manuscript  therein  mentioned,  namely, 
that  of  Diodorus  Sfcuhtt,  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
joaking  further  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Pa/mai  Library;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  JPVwicA  Nation  caused  to  be  instituted,  when  they 
despatched  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  fWwMiiy  to  the  Monastcriet  of 
MmtUJikoc. 
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of  his  own  narrative  Mras  often  interrupted  by 
fatigue  or  by  illness. 

A  more  accurate  representation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  antient  Inscriptions  upon  Greek  Marhks, 
thftn  had  appeared  in  former  books  of  travels,  it 
is  presumed  has  been  adopted.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  new  species  of  type  was  invented  by  the 
author,  and  used  in  former  publications.  It  has 
already  received  the  approbation  of  literary 
men ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  having  applied 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge  for  the  loan  of 
these  types^  when  engaged  in  publishing  the 
late  Professor  Porson's  restoration  of  the  cele- 
brated Rosetta  Inscription.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  also  been  paid  towards  making  im- 
provement in  the  Plates :  and  a  new  mode  of 
representing  Hieroglyphics  will  be  found  in  the 
Facsimile  of  a  Tablet  discovered  among  the 
Ruins  of  ScAs  ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  bold  acknow- 
ledgment to  confess,  that  the  account  of  Helio- 
polisy  and  of  the  Memphian  Pyramids,  was  writ- 
ten without  consulting  a  single  page  of  Jacob 
Bryant's  **  Observations  upon  the  Antient  Hisr 

(1)  See  the  Quarto 'Edition. 
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tory  of  Egypt.''  The  author  has,  however,  since 
bestowed  all  the  attention  he  could  command^ 
upon  that  learned  Work ;  and  the  perusal  of  it 
has  made  known  to  him  the  source  of  Larcher'n 
opinion  concerning  a  Pseudo-Heliopolis  in  jirabia, 
together  with  his  reasons  for  placing  the  re- 
nowned city  of  that  name  in  the  Delta,  although 
the  French  writer  did  not  acknowledge  whence 
they  were  derived.  Now  the  whole  of  Larchers 
pretended  discovery,  and  of  Bryant's  most  ela- 
borate dissertation,  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
query ;  namely.  Whether  we  be  at  liberty  to 
alter  the  received  text  of  an  antient  author,  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  transpose  the  names  of 
two  Nomes*^.  If  we  be  not  allowed  this  free- 
dom, the  opinions  thereby  deduced  have  no 
weight  After  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  subject,  the  truth  must  rest  upon  the  exa- 
mination of  a  few  brief  extracts  from  Herodottu, 
Strabo,  Ptolemy ,  and  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus^ 
as  compared  with  the  modern  geography  and 
existing  antiquities  of  Egypt,  with  which  Bryant 
was  but  little  acquainted.  It  will  always  be 
urged,  to  use  his  own  words',  that  ^^  Strabo  was 


<8)  HtHtpolii€$  woA  IxUtpoiUet. 

(3)  OUervatkm  upon  Anileni  Hitlonfy  p,  ISO.  Land,  17^>  S» 
alio,  p,  1S3  (Note).  "  Straho's  authority  must  be  valid  :  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  speaks  of;  and  seems  to  have  been  very 
iu^uisifive  and  ^xacf."     Slf^Ufo  does,  however,  sometimes  describe 

countries 
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upon  the  spot,  and  very  inquisitive,  and  very 
minute  and  diligent  in  his  description;"  and 
that  "  we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have  been 
grossly  mistaken."  Bryant  believed  that  the 
whole  space  between  the  Pelusiac  branch  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  such  a  sandy 
waste,  that  the  Israelites  never  could  have  in- 
habited it :  although  he  confesses  that  **  the 
Jews,  who,  during  the  Captivity,  betook  them- 
selves to  this  country,  thought  it  no  despicable 
spot  to  settle  in:"  and  although  the  present 
cities  of  Old  and  New  Cairo,  by  their  situation, 
prove  that  this  district  has  now  the  preference, 
he  asserts  that  there  were  '*  no  Names,  nor 
places  of  any  repute,"  in  that  part .  of  EgyptK 
**  When  they  were  occupied,"  says  he  •,  "  it 
was  chiefly  by  foreigners,  who  obtained  leave 
of  the  princes  of  Egypt  to  take  up  their  habi- 
tation within  them."  Wherefore  it  should 
appear  that  the  presumed  allotment  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  the  Israelites  would  be  strictly  con- 
sbtent  with  the  antient  usages  of  the  country. 


countries  of  which  he  was  igDorant,  from  the  reports  and  writing  of 
others ;  as  in  the  account  he  gives  of  JrgoliM  in  PekpoKMnu,  where 
he  acknowledges  this,  and  proves  his  want  of  information,  by  affirm- 
ing that  there  existed  in  his  time  no  remains  of  the  city  of  Mjfcem^^ 

(l)  See  Observations,  &c.  p.  109* 

(S)  Ibid.  p.  107. 


1 

I 


^ 
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The  positions  of  Heliopolis,  and  of  the  places 
near  to  that  city,  in  Arahia,  are  by  no  means 
doubtful;  since  they  are  always  mentioned 
together,  and  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  Hero^ 
dotusy  by  Straboy  by  Josephus,  by  Ptolemy ,  and  by 
Antoninusy'  in  his  Itinerary.  Cellarius  places 
Phacusa,  Bubastusy  and  Heliopolis,  in  Arabia; 
upon  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  Bryant  cen- 
sures him  for  so  doing ;  and  knowing  nothing  of 
the  rich  borders  of  yirabia,  accuses  him*  of 
stationing  provinces  **  in  the  deserts.""  The 
authority  of  Cellarius  ought  not  to  be  superseded 
by  the  mere  opinion  even  of  such  a  scholar 
as  Bryant;  especially  if  opinion  be  unsup- 
ported by  matter  of  fact :  and  in  this  instance, 
the  principle  of  the  "  malim  errare""  is  very 
admissible.  The  evidences  for  the  position  of 
Heliopolis,  as  deduced  from  Herodotus,  Strnbo, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Itinerary  of  jintoninus,  are  as 
follow. 

"  To  one  going  upwards  from  Heliopolis,''  says. 
Herodotus^,  "  Egypt  is  narrow,  owing  to  the 


(3)  See  ObftervatioDS,  p.  US.  Note  ?• 

(4)  'A**)  Ik  *HAiivr«X4«f  4i#  OfTit  rruni  Uri  jJyv^TH^  «7  A^»  yV  ^' 
'Af«/I«w  JJmi  irmpmnrmrmi^  »•  r.  X«  iy  ry  tuti  Xti*T*/»Sai  tfu^h  •<  if  rks  trvfrnfti' 
imt  mmrmrfuiiufm  rk$  U  MS^«,  Herodoli  EuUrpet  c*  Tiii.  ;>p.  92,  93* 
Lond^  1679. 

VOt.  V.  b 
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Mountain  of  Arabia.  In  this  mountain  are  the 
quarries  whence  the  stones  were  taken  for 
building  the  Pyramids  of  Memphis."  The  moun- 
tain, mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  passage,  is 
evidently  Mokatam:  and  Letopolisy  Latopolis, 
or  Litopolis,  which  Bryant  thinks '  derived  its 
name  ffom.  those  quarries  (q.  d.  AI0OnoAII), 
being  near  to  it,  is  mentioned  with  Heliopolis  by 
other  writers.  We  may  now  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances of  association  under  which  Hdio- 
polls  is  noticed  by  Strabo*: — "  These  places(PA«- 
aisa  and  Phitkom)  are  near  to  the  vertex  of  the 
Delta :  there  is  the  city  of  Bubastus  and  the^ 
Bubastic  Nome ;  and  beyond  this'  the  Nome  of 
Heliopolisy  where  the  City  of  the  Sun  is  situate/' 
After  describing  the  ten^ple  and  the  antiquities 
of  the  city,  he  continues  by  giving  a  description 
of  the  Nile  beyond  the  Delta;  speaking  of 
Libya  as  being  upon  his  right,  and  Araiia  upon 
his  lejl.  Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  observa- 
tion: "Wherefore  the  Heliopolitan  Nome  is  in 
Arabia''    After  this,  he  introduces  the  Lito- 


(1)  See  Observ.  upou  Aut.  Hist.  p.  133.  Note  5.  Land,  I767. 

(2)  OvTM  S*  M  riwu  •'Xqris^Mwi  r J  lufvff.  r«v  AiAr«.    Am**?  %  mm  li  Bw 

^rTMuim  ST  Urh  i  r«»  iXsmf  itiX4$,  s*  r.  X.         Strabon,  Geog.  lik  xvii. 
p.  1141.  edit  Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  'Tffi^cvrMT.     Sic  MS.  Par,   Med.  it.     Vid.  p.  1141.  ed.  Oxon, 
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poll  tan  Nome  and  the  Baby  Ionian  fortress  ^  as  n^xt 
in  succession  to  the  Heliopolitan  upon  the  jira-^ 
bian  side  of  the  river. 

This  position  of  the  Novnes  in  Lower  Egyfa  it 
equally  authorised  by  Ptolemy.  He  enumerated 
them  as  they  occurred  from  north  to  south* f 
after  Strabos  method  of  description ;  giving 
them  in  this  order; — *'  the  Bitbastic  Nome,  and 
its  metropolis  Bubastus:  the  Heliopolitan  Nome^ 
and  its  metropolis  Heliopolis.*"  These,  toge-^ 
ther  yfiUhjiphroditopoliSf  he  places  in  Arabia^. 

The  same  position  is  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Itinerary  of  jintoninus : 

In  Arabia. 

utphroditopolis. 

Scenas  Mandras  .  •  m.  p»  xx. 

Babylon m.p.xii. 

Helm M.  p.  XII. 

Other  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  if  necessary^ 
may  be  deduced  from  Diodorus  Sicuhis,  and  from 
Josephus. 


(4)  Vid.  Pt9lem.Gtog,  Vib.  iv.  p.  SI  12.    Pant,  1546. 

U)  *£»  /dVt  '^^^Af  m) 

tLKmwtkis.        Ptotem*  Geog.  lib«  iv,  p.S19.     Paris,  1546, 

b2 
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In  the  observations  upon  Alexandria,  some 
additional  remarks  will  be  found  concerning  the 
Soros  of  Alexander  the  Great  j  so  fortunately  added 
to  the  trophies  of  our  victories  in  Egypt,  in  the 
very  moment  when  it  was  clandestinely  con- 
veying to  Paris.  Since  the  original  publication 
of  the  Testimonies  respecting  this  most  interest- 
ing monument,  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia  have  considered  the  evidence  aa 
decisive ;  and  have,  by  means  of  their  valuable 
work,  given  it  a  passport  to  the  notice  of  post- 
erity, which  the  writings  of  the  author  were 
Kttle  likely  to  afford.  Occasionally,  indeed,  it 
has  been  urged,  that  some  unknown  personage, 
belonging  to  the  British  Mztseum,  does  not  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  thus  maintained  concermng* 
this  remarkable  relic.  The  author  has  been 
sometimes  asked,  Why  it  is  not  called  the  Soros 
of  Alexander,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  put 
into  the  hands  of  strangers  who  visit  that  stately 
repository  ?  How  shall  he  venture  to  answer  so 
formidable  an  interrogation?  May  he  not  also 
propose  another,  equally  redoubtable  ?  it  is  this : 
Why  has  even  the  historical  evidence,  touching 
its  discovery,  been  so  unaccountably  omitted  ? 
Wherefore  has  the  circumstance  been  withheld 
from  notice,  that  the  Arabs  held  it  in  traditio- 
nary veneration,  as  the  Tomb  of  Alexander? 
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The  reason  why  it  has  not  received  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Soros  is  easily  explained.  The  meaning 
of  this  word  had  never  been  duly  under- 
stoodS  when  the  Tomb  arrived  in  England; 
although  this  be  precisely  the  name  given  by 
Herodian  to  the  conditory  of  Alexanders  body ; 
neither  had  it  then  been  heeded,  that  what 
Herodian  termed  a  Souos,  Juvenal^  according  to 
a  custom  of  the  Romans^  mentioned  by  Augus^ 
iinus\  had  himself  alluded  to  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Sarcophagus^'  nay,  so  remarkable  was 
the  ignorance  of  a  few  persons  who  opposed 
the  opinion  now  entertained  of  this  Soros,  that 
because  it  had,  at  a  later  period,  served  as  a 
cistern  in  Egypt,  they  doubted  its  original  sepnt- 
chral  use ;  and  some  even  ventured  to  deny,  in 
direct  contradiction  of  all  history,  that  Alexander 
was  buried  in  Alexandria^.  When  the  Cata- 
logue appeared,  in  which  the  Antiquities  are 
enumerated,  finding  that  it  had  not  been  deemed 

(1)  This  can  ooly  be  disproved  by  shewini^  that  in  sooie  publieatioa 
dated  anterior  to  1805  this  word  had  its  real  si^ification. 

(S)  ''  Quia  enim  area  in  qaA  mortuas  ponitur,  quod  omnes  jum 
Imfmtfdyn  vocant,  X«{«#  dicitur  Crmck"  JyguH'm.  de  Civitale  Dei, 
lib.  xviii.  c.  5. 

(3)  **  Sarcophago  contentus  erit."—    Juvenal. 

(4)  For  the  removal  of  the  body  from  AfemphiM  to  /Hexandria^  see 
Qitmius  Cmrtiui,  Pauumutit  &c,  &c.  K«}  w  *AAi^»^  nnfi*  ^n  I 
umrmymym  h  %m  Uk/u^iUh    Paman.  AUiea,  c.  y'lu  p.  17.  edit.  KmUmu, 
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advisable  to  state  any  particulars,  even  regard- 
ing the  modem  history  of  the  Alexandrian  Soros, 
and  that  the  remarkable  fact  of  its  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Arabs  as  the  Tomh  of  the  Founder 
qf  their  City  had  been  suppressed,  the  author 
wrote  to  request,  that  a  few  copies  of  a  Letter 
he  had  addressed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
British  Museum  upon  the  subject,  might  be  dis- 
tributed gratis  by  the  porter  at  the  door :  but  he 
was  answered,  that  this  would  not  be  approved. 
The  question  may  therefore  now  rest, — and, 
as  it  is  humbly  conceived,  not  on  the  test  of 
authorittfj  but  of  evidence.  If  mere  authority 
could  have  any  weight,  the  author  might  safely 
adduce  the  opinions  which  have  fallen,  not  from 
obscure  individuals,  but  from  illustrious  and 
renowned  men ;  from  a  Porsox,  and  a  Parr, 
and  a  ZoucH^;   from  scholars  of  the  highest 

(1)  Dr.  2imcV%  opinion  upon  this  tubjecti  ocean  in  a  Letter 
vritten  by  the  present  Earl  of  LonsdaU  to  the  Rev.  J,  SoHerthwoiU, 
of  Jenu  Cbliege,  Camhridgt,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Blijesty  ; 
who  communicated  it  to  the  author.  Althoug^h  the  testimony  of  ftuch 
a  scholar  as  Dr.  Zouch  (with  whom  the  author  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance) be  highly  flatteringly  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of 
it  may  be  pardoned ;  as  it  alludes  to  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the 
evidence  concerning  Akxander*t  Tombj  namely,  the  remarkable  allu- 
sion made  to  the  Sorot  by  Juvbnal  (who  himself  visited  £ggpt),  under 
the  appellation  of  Sarcophagui* 
Lord  Lonsdah'B  Letter  is  as  follows :  it  was  dated 


My  Dear  Sir,  *'  Cfttesnure,  Jan.  16, 1806. 

*'  As  Dr.  ZotcrA's  opinion  of  Dr.  OarU^t  history  of  the 
T9mh  rf  Ahxander  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  I  send  you  thft 
following  Extract  from  a  Letter  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago." 

'  I  have 
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eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  who  have 
approved  his  testimony,  and  have  aided  and 
encouraged  him  in  making  it  public.  It  is  upon 
the  evidence  alone  that  this  question  can  be 
decided ;  and  this  is  so  simple,  and  so  conclu- 
sive, that  it  is  open  to  every  apprehension.  It  ' 
merely  amounts  to  this:  Whether  the  Cistern 
held  sacred  by  the  j4rabs  as  the  conditory  of 
Alexander,  be,  or  be  not,  the  sort  of  receptacle 
which  Historians  teach  us  to  believe  did  con- 
tain his  body.  Any  one  who  had  read  even 
such  a  compilation  as  '  Purchas  his  Pilgrims  J 
and  had  therein  found  it  stated,  probably  from 
Leo  jijricanust  that  in  jllexandria  there  ''  yet 
remaineth  a  little  Chappell^  wherein  they  say  thai 
the  high  Prophet y  and  King  Alexander  the  Great  lies 
buried^"*  would  surely  have  been  curious  to 
inquire  wiiat  was  really  exhibited  by  the  j4rabs 
as  the  T(mb  of  the  founder  of  their  city :  and  ii^ 
during  its  examination,   this  turn  out  to  be 


^  I  have  been  much  gratified  with  reading  a  histoiy  of  the  TomV 

of  AUxwnd9r  by  Dr.  Clarke ^  of  Jews  College,    Cambridge.    Indeed  y 

I    scarcely    laid    down  the    volaine    until  I  bad    gone  through   it. 

H€  $eema  to  have  proved  kU  point;  at  least  to  have  rendered  it  highly 

probable,    that   the   precious  monument  deposited    in  the  BrUuh 

Mmtewm  is  what  be  thinks  it  to  be.    I  cannot  but  believe  that  Juvenai 

expressly  alludes  to  this  splendid  Tomb,  in  which  the  remains  of  tb# 

Jfaeedoiutm  Hero  were  interred : 

'  Cum  tancn  a  flguUs  munlUm  intraTerit  urbcm 
Sarcrpkmgo  contentiM  erit**— . 
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nothiiig  o{ Arabian  workmanship^  but,  in  reality, 
the  particular  kind  oiTomb  which  Historians 
have  actually  ascribed  to  Alexander, — a  Soros, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Herodian  \  covered  with 
hieroglyphics;  being,  therefore,  an  inscription  in 
the  sacred  writing^  of  the  Priests,  by  whom  it  had 
been  more  antiently  guarded  and  revered ; — ^if 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prevent  the  public  from  iden- 
tifying such  a  relic,  however  unsuitable  the 
consequence  may  be,  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  any  private  individual,  or  set  of  individuals, 
belonging  to  the  British  Museum.  Powerful  evi- 
dence bears  down  all  opposition ; — it  asks  not 
for  opinion ;  it  demands  assent. 

It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  other  condi- 
tories  of  the  same  kind  were  foimd  in  Alexandria ; 
one  of  a  similar  description  being  now  placed 
with  the  Alexandrian  Soros  in  the  British  Museum  : 
but  this  is  not  true:  and  even  if  it  were,  no 
.other  can  lay  claim  to  the  tradition  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  this.  The  other 
antiquities  alluded  to,  came  from  Cairo,  and 
from    Upper  Egypt:    that,   in  particular,   now 

(1)  In  describing  the  vkit  paid  to  it  by  CaraeaUa,  who  placed 
upon  it  bis  purple  vest ; — X^Unmt  ^  UuW  ZOPAL  yiL  HermKam, 
Hist.  Uh.  iv.    HiMt.  Rom.  Script,  tip.  H.  Steph.  1568. 

(2)  TfTf  rt  *l^$  yfikfkpMn.    See  the  Inscription  on  the  RoteUa  Sione. 
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placed  by  the  side  of  this,  is  the  well-known 
Cistern  which  was  formerly  called  the  "  Lover's 
Fountain,'^  and  stood  near  to  the  Castle  of  Kailat 
elKabsh  in  Grand  Cairo  ^  Other  remains  of  the 
same  nature,  less  perfectly  preserved,  came 
from  Upper  Egypt;  whence  they  were  brought 
by  the  French  to  Alexandria. 

It  had  been  somewhat  loosely  affirmed,  that 
the  Egyptians  always  buried  their  dead  in  an 
upright  posture :  and  the  author,  noticing  this 
egregious  error  in  his  **  Testimonies  concerning 
Alexanders  Tomb,''  maintained  that  the  opinion 
could  neither  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Thebes^  nor  with 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  principal  Pyramid 
at  Memphis^.  Since  that  publication  appeared^ 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  incontestably  proved  that  the 
affirmation  was  loose  indeed,  for  that  the  Egyp- 
tians never  buried  their  dead  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture *.    A  writer,  however,  in  one  of  the  Monthly 


(3)  See  a  correct  represenUtion  of  it,  as  engraved  in  Bowyr\ 
Work,  entitled  Sir  Robert  jfinsUe^s  QfiUeilon  of  VkwM  tn  Egypi,  ll(c. 
from  Drawings  fy  Luigi  Moytr, 

(4)  Tombofidffejrtfiufer.    Introd.  p.  7*    Csm&.  1805. 

(5)  See  p.  SS7,  Note  (7)>  of  tliis  Volume.  See  also  HamiU9n*$ 
jEgypiiaea,  p.  317.  Ltmd.  1809.  *'  Itwai  evident,"  says  Mr.-Hamtf- 
Un,  **  that  the  bodies  bad  been  placed  horizwtaUy,  not  upright: 
coDiequently  the  passage   of  Silmt  ItaUcus,  quoted  to  assist  the 

contraiV 
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Journals  S  attacked  the  author  for  having  dis-^ 
puted,  although  upon  his  own  ocular  demon- 
stration,  the  upright  position  of  the  bodies. 
"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  it  will  surprise  the  reader, 
to  learn,  that  one  of  the  principal  writers  by 
whom  the  fact  above  alluded  to  has  so  loosely 
been  q0rmed,  was  Herodoiusr  It  might,  indeed, 
surprise  any  reader,  if  this  were  true :  but  the 
assertion  is  groundless,  and  altogether  founded 
upon  the  most  glaring  misconception  of  the 
text  of  that  author ;  as  it  is  not  only  admitted 
by  every  scholar,  but  decidedly  manifested  by 
the  appearance  of  the  bodies  in  the  sepulchres  of 
Egypt.  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  they  were 
placed  upright  in  the  tombs,  but  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  Egyptians^  after  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  embalm  the  body  had  delivered  it 
into  the  care  of  the  relatives.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Egyptians  frequently  kept  the  bodies  of 
their  dead,  after  the  funeral  rites  were  per- 
formed, for  a  long  time,  in  this  manner  in  their 
dwellings.     Sometimes  they  made  them  to  be 


contrary  suppositioo,  must  have  alluded  to  the  posture  in  which  the 
deceased  were  kept,  while  yet  retained  in  the  houses  of  their  rela- 
tions." The  same  is  maintained  by  Pauw  :  PMoi,  Diss.  voL  II.  p,SB. 
Land,  1795. 

(1)  See  the  CrUvcaX  Review  for  JvJly  1805.  vol.  V.  No.  3.  p.  976. 

(2)  See  Ptfttw,  Philos.  Dissert.  vuL  II.  p.  39.     £omf.  1795. 
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present  at  their  feasts'.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Herodotus,  alluding  to  this  practice^  says,  the 
relations  take  the  body  home,  and  place  it  in  a 
chamber  appropriated  for  its  reception,  **  setting 
it  upright  against  the  waller  Upon  these  last 
words,  the  absurd  notion  was  founded  of  its 
upright  position  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  country; 
a  notion  entirely  exploded,  and  contradicted  by 
the  evidence  of  the  sepulchres  themselves. 

Upon  reviewing  the  observations  made  upon 
the  Grecian  Theatres,  the  author  is  aware  that 
they  might  have  been  more  collectively  dis- 
posed, instead  of  being  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  his  Work :  but  the  business  of  a  tra* 
veller  requires,  that  he  should  register  ^/^, 
rather  than  write  dissertations:  if  his  remarks  be 
deemed  worth  preserving,  others  will  not  be 
wanted,  hereafter,  to  collect  the  scattered  mate- 
rials, and  give  them  a  more  connected  form. 


>* 


(3)  -»— '*  £t  1^  meDsis  eziaDi^eiii  baud  lepant  urobram. 

au.  JUaL  Ub.  xiii. 

(4)  *lr«Jmf  J^  9fit  rmx^      H^ndti,  Hbt.  Ub.ih  e.86.  p. ISO. 


Omkriifg,  iUj  Uth,  1814. 
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of  Affairs  in  RoKctta—*  Price  of  Provisions  ^^  Ma-- 
mifacture   of    Coffee -^  Cttrious  Remains  of  Pointed 

Arches — ProbaUe  Omstqumse  Qf  the  bterruption  of 
Mecca  Pilgrimage-^Exhibitiom  of  ike  Psf  lli^  or 
Serpent-Eaters. 

Xh£  most  active  preparatioa  for  sailing  vrzs 
made  upon  our  return  to  the  Romulus  frigate. 
Upwards  of  sixty  bullocks  were  on  board,  and 
forty  more  were  afterwards  added  to  the  nom- 
'^^'  ber.  livery  exertion  was  then  made  to  get  in 
the  necessary  supply  of  fresh  water.  We 
bought  great  part  of  the  freight  of  melons  from 
the  Jaffa  boat,  to  carry  to  the  fleet  off  jiboukir; 
and  a  more  acceptable  donation  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  for  almost  all  its  supplies  came  fix>m 
England:  fruit  and  vegetables  were  particularly 
scarce. 

V^  ^?-         In  our  last  visit  to  old  Diezzar,  we  found  his 

tbor  takes  ^ 

leave  of  health  visibly  on  the  decline;  but  there  was 
nothing  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  The  well- 
known  fable  of  the  dying  lion  was  constantly 
present  to  his  imagination;  and  no  one  better 
understood  its  moral  application.  like  the 
generality  of  antient  fables,  it  is,  in  iact^ 
strikingly  applicable  to  the  policy  and  manners 


ACRB. 

o£Eaaem  nations^  Althou^  the  repose  and 
ftillness  of  his  charem  were  better  suited  to 
the  preservaticm  of  his  life  than  the  public 
duties  of  his  palace,  he  knew  too  well  the 
consequences  of  a  rumour  purporting  his  iix- 
ability  to  transact  the  affidrs  of  his  government 
and  therefore  more  readily  granted  audience  to 
persons  requesting  admission  to  his  presence; 
continuing  his  usual  practice  of  cutting  watch* 
papers,  but  being  less  ostentatious  of  his  bodily 
vigour,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  Herculean 
strength*.  We  found  him,  as  before,  with  his 
feet  bare,  and  a  bottle  of  water  by  his  side;  but 
a  more  than  ordinary  covering  of  turbans 
appeared  about  his  head  and  neck.  Having 
thanked  him  for  the  many  obligations  he  had 
conferred  upon  us,  he  inquired  concerning  our 
late  journey,  and  seemed  to  possess  great 
knowledge  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some 
degree  of  information  respecting  its  antient  his- 
tory. Adverting  to  the  dispute  which  took  place 
between  the  Author  and  one  of  the  escort,  in  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon,  (of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed,) he  cautioned  us  against  the  imprudence 


(l)  In  the  time  of  AritUphan£$  there  were  three  kinds  <if  fables ; 
the  Ukjfan^  which  was  the   most  antient,    the  Spharkk^  and  the 


(S)  Sec  p.  84  of  Volame  IV.  8vo.  edit  ; 
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CHAP,  of  striking  an  ^rab,  unless  with  power  td 
put  him  instantly  to  death;  adding,  ''If  you 
had  been  anywhere  but  in  Djezzctrs  dominions, 
and  under  his  protection,  you  would  not  have 
lived  to  tell  the  story.  I  know  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  better  than  any  man,  and  have 
long  found  that  they  are  not  to  be  governed  by 
halves.  I  have  been  deemed  severe;  but  I 
trust  you  have  foimd  my  name  respected,  and 
even  beloved,  notwithstanding  my  severity." 
This  last  observation  was  strictly  true ;  for,  in 
spite  of  all  his  cruelty,  such  was  the  veneration 
in  which  they  held  the  name  of  Djezzar  in  the 
Holy  Land,  that  many  of  the  Arabs  would  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  him.  As  we  were  about 
to  take  leave,  he  acknowledged,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  did  not  feel  himself  well,  and  complained 
of  want  of  sleep ;  asking  us  if  we  perceived 
any  change  in  his  health.  His  Interpreter  told 
us  that  he  had  never  before  known  an  instance 
of  a  similar  confession ;  and  augured,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  he  would  not  long  survive  it; 
which  proved  to  be  true,  although  his  death  did 
not  immediately  follow'.     His  last  moments 

(l)  He  was  afterwards  visited  by  Colonel  Sqwm,  in  company  with 
Major  Leake  of  the  Artillery,  and  Mr.  HamiUon.  The  last  of  these 
gentlemen,  it  seems,  as  Private  Secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Eigin,  had 
some  diplomatic  arrangements  to  make  with  Djezzar,  and  wished  to 

gain 
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were  characteristic  of  his  former  life.    The  per-    chap. 
son  whom  he  fixed  upon  for  his  successor  was 


fain  information  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  condition  of 
jS^ria.  These  circumstances  are  related  in  Colonel  Squire*t  MS> 
Journal,  from  which  the  following  is  an  Extract.— The  party  sailed 
from  Jkxandnaf  on  Mwdm/t  April  the  5th,  180S;  and  came  to 
anchor  off  the  town  of  Qnjfd  on  the  momingr  of  JprU  the  9th. 

*'  At  noon  {/fyrH  9th)  we  went  on  shore,  and  endeavoured  to 
«a«  the  ShtSk  {Governor)  of  Ca^a,  At  this  moment  we  could  not  see 
him ;  for  the  day  {FHiojf)  heing  the  Mohammedan  Sahbath,  he  was 
engaged  at  the  Mosque.  In  the  interval,  we  proposed  to  make  a  small 
t«ar  without  the  town ;  but  we  were  told  that  the  gates  were  then 
shut,  and  that  they  would  not  be  opened  until  the  prayers  at  the 
Mosque  were  ended  :  this,  as  it  appears,  is  a  custom  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eoit ;  for  they  fear  that  while'  the  Bihuiulmen  are  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  their  religion,  theCftriffioitf  may  enter  secretly,  and  take  tha 
place  by  surprise :— indeed,  th^  have  a  tradition  to  this  effect. 
After  the*  noon-prayer  was  concluded,  we  had  an  audience  of  the 
Sheikf  in  a  miserable  smoked  chamber ;  the  key  of  which,  after  a  great 
search  and  inquiry,  was  with  some  difficulty  procured.  He  regaled  us 
with  coffee ;  and  as  there  was  only  one  extra  pipe  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  guests,  it  was  passed  from  one  person  to  another ;  and 
we  smoked  alternately.  During  our  conference,  an  unfortunate 
twaUow,  which  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  Sheik*»  mansion,  was 
constantly  hovering  over  our  heads*.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  Skeik  observed,  that  he  was  bom  near  Engkmdy  as  he  was  a 
native  of  jfigitrs:  he  alluded  to  our  fortress  of  GihraUar;  for  the 
Turhi  consider  all  our  foreign  possessions  as  England,  Jsnuiel  Pasha, 
a  respectable  TVrJfc,  declared  he  had  been  in  England,  because  he  had 
once  visited  Gibraltar*  After  coffee  and  pipes,  we  proceeded  towards 
Mamni  Carmel,  This  mountain,  which  may  perhaps  be  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
aromatic  plants,  which  may  render  the  air  as  wholesome  as  it  is  fra- 
grant and  agreeable  :  the  ascent  was  by  a  slope ;  and  this,  although 
now  covered  with  weeds  and  brambles^  appears  to  havebeen^  formerly, 

a  regular 

•  For  the  vaWcnality  of  the  raperttition  with  regard  to  the  moUoid,  the  Reader  ii 
Teqveeted  to  refer  to  p.  965,  and  Note,  of  Vol.  II.  of  theie  Travels,  svo.  edition :  alio 
to  T.  149  of  the  Eleetm  of  SopAoelet,  where  tht  Mai  bird  it  catted  ^6r  Zof'Kot'  See 
the  cad  of  Chap.  vii.  Vol.  IV. 
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CHAP,   among  the  number  of  his  prisoners.    Having; 
sent  for  this  man^  he  made  known  his  intentions 


a  refular  romd  to  the  Convent  on  its  summit.  In  the  be^nnin^  of 
the  ascent,  we  observed  a  sort  of  i^tto  excavated  m  the  rock.  On 
the  point  immediately  above  the  sea,  are  the  remains  of  a  welUballt 
Monastery,  which>  since  the  appearance  of  the  French  in  these  coun- 
tries, has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  TVirJb.  Below  this  then 
is  a  smaller  Convent.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  Turky  and  its  church  has 
been  converted  into  a  mosque :  it  is  excavated  from  out  of  the  solid 
rock ;  beings  about  fifty  feet  long^,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty 
feet  in  height.  On  our  return  to  Caiffay  along  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
Hoot  of  the  mountain,  we  observed  a  rscnge  of  Catacombs  in  the  rock, 
which  had  probably  been  the  burying-place  of  an  antient  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  :  on  the  floor  oi  these  Catacombs  were  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  bodies.  Near  this  place  is  a  tower  of  masonry,  with  five 
embrasures  in  the  lower  part,  for  the  defence  of  the  anchorage :  at 
present,  no  guns  are  mounted  there. 

"  CcAjfa  itself  is  a  miserable  village,  close  to  the  sea-4ide,  and  oppo-* 
aite  to  Aert :  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure ;  its  longest  side,  parallel  to  the 
sea,  being  about  two  hundred  yards ;  and  its  shortest,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length.  It  is  completely  Inclosed  by  a  stone  wall 
•bout  fifteen  feet  high,  with  square  towers  at  the  angles.  On  a  small 
eminence  immediately  above  the  town,  and  completely  commanding 
it,  is  a  square  tower,  which,  as  well  as  the  towers  of  Caiffa  itself,  has 
been  dismantled  of  its  guns  by  the  Pasha  Of  Acre^  since  the  arrival  of 
the  F\rench  in  Syria.  From  the  summit  of  Afouni  Qtrmei  the  view  of 
the  Bay  of  Gd^is  was  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  On  the  opposite 
side  was  Acre ;  and  beyond,  the  towering  heights  of  the  Anti'Lehatumy 
with  a  small  chain  of  mountains  intervening,  which  seemed  to  retire 
and  lose  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Bordering  on  the 
bay  appeared  an  extensive  plain,  with  the  River  Kitken  meandering 
through  the  middle  of  it.  From  the  roof  of  the  Convent  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Carmel,  Acre  bore  N.  b.  by  n.  distant  seven  miles ; 
MnaU  Saphetf  e.  and  by  n.  distant  fifteen  miles ;  a  town  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  on  the  coast,  s.  8.  w.  disUnt  four  miles.  Mount  CarmH 
consists  of  hard  limestone,  varied  sometimes  by  thin  strata  of  flint." 

On  the  ISth  of  April,  Colonel  Squire  sailed  from  Caiffa  for  Acre. 
His  Journal  then  continues. 

''  Wind  E.  s.  £.  light  breezes.    At  half  past  six  a.  m.  weigh  anchor} 

and 
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to  hhn ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time^  that  he    chap. 
would  never  enjoy  a  peaceful  dominion  while 


ttod  «t  half  past  seveD,  i>rinf-to  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 

Acre.    A  boat  eame  from  the  town,  which  undertook  to  hting  the 

vessel  into  the  harbour.   Our  pilot,  it  appeared,  was  a  sort  of  harbour- 

master,  and  has  constantly  twenty  men  employed  for  his  assistanec. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  moored,  the  Captain  of  the  port  stripped 

himself,  made  a  dw%  under  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  tstd  us  there  were 

Amr  feet  of  water  between  the  keel  and  the  anehorinf^  ground.    The 

mall  was  eztremdy  old ;  and  we  were  surprised  at  his  activity  and 

attention :  however,  upon  inquiry,  he  said,  that  he  obeyed  the  orders 

of  I>jezzmr,  who  would  immediately  take  off  his  head  should  an  aeci<^ 

dent  happen  to  any  ships  moored  in  the  harbour  of  A^re,    After  a 

silute  of  thirteen  ff^ns,  which  was  returned  by  Ij^zxar^s  batteriesf, 

we  landed,  with  a  view  to  pay  our  eompfimentf  to  the  Pasha.   JJffkzzar 

was  sitting  in  a  small  apartment  at  the  farther  extremity  of  a  court  jdC 

the  upper  floor  of  the  Seraglio.  The  court  was  planted  with  orange  and 

lemofu trees, and  other  Arubs ;  andoneside  was  occupied  by  theChaiem. 

*'  J^ezzar  received  us  in  a  very  gracious  manner ;  saying,  that  be 

had  always  loved  the  EngUsh^  because  they  were  a  brave  natiov;  alkd 

seemed  t6  insinuate  that  his  friendship  was  perfectly  disinterested ;' 

that  he  was  independent  of  all ;  that  he  had  plenty  of  gnus  and  troops 

of  his  own ;  in  short,  that  he  was  able  to  defend  himself  without  the 

assistance  of  others.    When  we  inquired  with  respect  to  the  march  of 

the  Ktzisr  through  Stfriat  and  hit  return  from  Egypt  to  QnuUmt^ 

naple,  he  replied,  '  I  know  not  which  way  he  is  gone ;  they  say  he 

'  is  now  at  Damatctu;  be  wilt  scarcely  leave  a  beard  or  mustacblo  in 

'  any  town  that  be   pasMk  through.    When  he  was  at   CMro,  he 

*  desired  me  to  send  timber  for  his  army:  my  reply  was,  /  am  not  a 

*  tetter  efwvod*  So  tliat  Hjezzwr  fully  explained  his  situatiou  and  hit- 
politics ;  continually  launching  forth  in  his  own  praises  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  he  abused  the  Vizier  and  his  creatures.    *'  The  Vizier  (saaf  he) 

has  rich  dresses  and  precious  ornaofients  in  abundance;  but  he 
carries  ail  hb  wealth  on  hit  person.  1  am  a  Beenieu,  a  rough  unpd* 
llsfaed  sbldier,  not  accustomed  to  courts  and  poKteness,  but  bred  in 
camps  and  in  the  field.  I  have  no  falaudsome  pelisses  nor  fine 
shawls:  my  troops,  however,  are  well  paid,  and  nfumetokis.  I  am 
experts  (jn^ded  he)  i»  the  management  of  a  sahre:  wifii  a- single 
stroke  of  my  swordi  1  hate  cut  in  tWtf  the  barrel  of  a  muftket.' 

**  Djezzar 
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^^L  ^'    ^^^'^  ^^  *^®  princes  of  the  country  existed. 
These  men  were  then  living  as  hostages^  in 


ff« 


Djezzar  sat  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  apartment :  cIom  to  his 
hand  was  a  four-barrelled  pistol,  reiy  richly  mounted;  behind  him 
were  two  muskets,  a  sabre,  and  an  axe ;  a  silver  spittings-cup  was  in 
his  left  hand ;  and  in  another  part  of  the  room,  a  drinkin|;-mug  of 
wood,  made  by  himself,  and  always  kept  in  the  apartment :  the  ceil* 
Inf  was  ornamented  with  landscape-painting  of  bis  own  invention. 
The  Dwan  (the  part  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor)  was  covered 
with  a  thin  common  carpet ;  the  other  part  of  the  chamber  with  a 
mat.  Ljftzzar  leans  on  a  low  crutch,  placed  under  his  ri^ht  arm, 
which  he  said  he  had  always  used  instead  of  the  fine  downy  cushions 
of  the  rich  and  Indolent.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  darned  pelisse, 
with  blue  cloth  trowsers.  In  the  TWAuA  style ;  and  a  red  shawl  on  his 
head  as  a  turban.  He  remarked,  that  he  was  sleeping  when  we  fired 
our  salnte ;  that  he  had  been  rather  unwell;  that  the  report  of  the 
pins  awoke  him,  and  that  the  i^teful  sound  had  revived  him  from 
his  indisposition. 

**  m^zzar  may  be  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  a^ :  he  has 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  teeth,  has  a  respectable  gny  beard,  and  • 
prominent  nose  ;  and  though,  when  he  smiles,  he  may  impose  upon 
one  the  appearance  of  good-nature,  the  ordinary  cast  of  his  counte- 
nance, with  his  wrinkled  brow,  sufficiently  denotes  his  well-known 
familiarity  with  conspiracies  and  assassination.  After  taking  our 
leave,  we  visited  the  fortifications  of  Aert,  towards  the  laud,  with  the 
Dragoman  of  Djezzar ;  who  pointed  out  to  us  the  position  of  the 
Fi^en§k  camp,  and  the  diflferent  points  against  which  the  attack  was 
directed.  The  camp  was  in  the  plain,  about  two  miles  south-east 
from  the  town,  extending  itself,  from  the  sea,  as  fisr  as  the  remains  of 
a  church  near  the  aqueduct  which  once^^conveyed  water  to  jfcre.  Part 
of  this  building  was  destroyed  by  Bvmuiparte :  that  part  whieh  was 
near  the  town  has  been  levelled  by  J>fezzar  since  the  departure  of  the 
JWncA,  that  he  might  render  the  defences  of  his  works  as  open  and 
clear  as  possible.  With  the  same  view  he  has  levelled  most  of  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood."  [Mil.  Here  Ori.  Squire  eniere  inte  a 
twiy  tktaUed  aeeetmi  ef  ike  firiyteaHmt  efAere^ 

*'  The  If  oiqne,  built  by  JOjjezzar  about  fifteen  years  agoy  hat  a  laige 
dome,  and  both  outside  and  within  is  veiy  richly  ornamented'    We 

observed 
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Djetzars  power.     "  You  will  not  like  to  begin    chap. 
your  reign/'  said  he,  **  by  slaughtering  them; 


obwnred  in  the  walls  large  pieces  of  Verd-aiitique»  aud  specimens  of 
manj  different  kinds  of  marble :  the  ornaments  within  are  liipht^  and 
painted  in  rery  gay  colours  :  the  whole  building  has  more  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  fine  theatre,  than  a  place  for  devotion.    We  were  not  per- 
mitted to  ascend  the  minaret :  here  it  is  the  office  of  a  blind  person  to 
call  the  people  to  prayers,  that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  from  this 
•lemted  situation  to  observe   the  women  in  the  Pasha's  Charem, 
Before  being  admitted  into  the  Mosque,  we  were  oblig^  to  purchase 
thin  slippers,  and  wear  them  as  a  mark  of  respect,  leaving  our  boots  at 
the  entrance.    The  court  of  the  Mosque,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
neat  fooouin,  and  a  small  -plantation  of  palm  and  cypress  trees,  is 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cloister,  and  small  apartments,  in  which  are 
deposited  the  books  of  Litzzar.    These  also  serve  as  lodging-places 
for  the  chief  people  of  the  law.    Under  the  Mosque  is  a  large  resei^ 
voir  for  water ;  and  we  were  informed,  that,  at  present,  a  ten  years' 
supply  of  water  for  the  town  is  collected  In  the  different  cisterns. 
Without  the  gate  of  the  Mosque,  and  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Seraglio,  is  a  handsome  fountain,  with  basons  of  white  marble,  and 
hmished  with  drinking  cups,  very  convenient  for  the  inhabitants. 
Since  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  5yrJa,  the  fortifications  of  Acre 
have  been  repaired,  and  considerably  increased :  those  which  have 
been  added  are  much  more  substantial  than  the  old;  the  masonry, 
though  not  finely  wrought,  is  solid  and  well  executed ;  the  stones 
which  compose  it  are  taken  from  the  walls  and  foundations  of  the 
^tient  PioiemaU.    The  whole  of  the  ramparts  are  surmounted  with 
a  sort  of  battlement,  which  pjezzar  told  us  was  very  useful  when  the 
enemy  mounted  to  the  assault  *.  for  these  stonesj  being  loosened,  were 
tumbled  down  upon  the  French^  and  occasioned  very  great  confusion. 
When  the  French  besieged  Jcre,  their  attack  was  directed  on  the 
Bmarge  AU^  at  the  north-east  angle;  and  the  besiegers  took  advan- 
tage of  irregularities  in  the  ground,  of  the  garden  walls,  and  of  a 
small  ravine,  and  more  particularly  of  the  remains  of  an  .  aqueduct 
which  once  conveyed  water  to  ^cre.— £);02zar,  profiting  by  this  expe- 
rience, has  entirely  levelled  the  aqueduct  near  the  town,  and  is  deter- 
mined that,  for  the  future,  the  enemy  shall  not  have  the  smaUe^t 
shelter. 
\*  The  Bay  of  Jere^  or'Gi#a,  is  seven  miles  in  width,  and  perhaps  a 

league 
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cttAP.   I  will  do  that  business  for  you :"  accordingly^  he 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and 


league  and  an  balf  in  length  :  the  sweep  is  nearly  semicircuhir :  the 
foundings,  in  general,  ten  or  eleven  fathoms ;  and  the  holding-ground 
aear  the  Tillage  Caiffu,  on  the  south  side,  excellent. 

**  A  low  sandy  ridge,  projecting  from  the  south  point  of  the  hay, 
forms  a  secure  roadstead  ahreast  of  Caiffh,  and  is  always  preferred. 
Two  small  streams  discharge  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  jfere:  one 
•hout  ft  mile  east  of  Ca^a,  supposed  to  be  the  KUhon  of  the  Sacred 
Scripture :  the  second,  called  the  River  ofjcre,  disehai^ges  itself  Into 
the  sea,  perhaps  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  town.  This  stream  ia 
shallow,  inconsiderable,  and  frequently  changes  its  direction.  The 
beach  of  the  hay  does  not  seem  convenient  fbr  landing,  being  much 
exposed  to  the  westerly  Winds,  flat  and  shallow,  with  a  eontinual  surf. 

**  4P^  ^^  13th.  Soon  after  breakfast  we  visited /yerzar,  who 
was  very  talkative,  and  showed  us  several  specimens  of  his  ingenuKy : 
he  cut  out,  in  our  presence,  a  gun,  in  paper,  with  a  pair  of  sciasars  ; 
told  us  he  was  a  great  adept  at  this  art,  and  would  let  us  see  his  pef* 
formances  :  these  consisted  of  rases  and  flowers,  very  neatly  cut,  and 
adorned  with  diflferent  inscriptiotis  from  the  Koran,  and  had  been 
further  decorated  by  a  painter  in  the  town :  he  also  showed  us  Che 
model  of  a  powder-mill  to  be  worked  by  horses,  of  his  own  invention. 
When  we  made  him  a  compliment  on  the  g^lant  defence  of  jtere,  by 
himself  and  Sir  Sidney  Smiik,-^*  Ah  !  (replied  he)  all  events  are  from 
'  God.  Fate  has  always  favoured  Djezzar ;  and  confident  in  my  own 
'  strength  and  means,  I  never  feared  Buenaparte.    Nor  do  I  care  for 

*  the  yizier:  when  he  marched  through  this  part  of  S^tiee,  he  did  not 

*  dare  to  approach  Acre;  for  he  knew  I  was  well  able  to  receive  him.* 

*'  After  having  taken  our  leave,  we  wished  to  visit  the  fortifications 
towards  the  sea:  we  were  however  told,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
walk  without  the  town ;  for  mezzar  could  not  be  responsible  for  our 
safety  within,  aa  it  was  the  time  of  a  festival  (the  Kowrhan  Beiram^ 
the  sacrifice  of  lambs),  during  which  the  soldiers  fire  their  pistols 
continually  (always  with  ball),  and  perhaps  some  accident  might 
befal  us.  Mr.  HamiUom  returned  to  Djezzetr,  to  make  some  dtplo«- 
matic  arrangements ;  while  Mi^ior  Leake  and  myself  took  a  walk  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fortifications. 

*'  J)jetzar*%  Dragoman  (Bertocim,  a  Ceftoeu)  informed  us,  that 
thirteen  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  suspected  conspiracy  between  bis 

Jliamalukc 
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they  were  put  to  death  in  hi&  presence.    Sooii   chap. 
afterwards  he  died ;  leaving,  as  he  had  predicted. 


Mamaluke  slaves  and  his  Georgian  'and  Orcassian  women,  he  put 
them  all  to  death,  eleven  females,  by  throwing  them  alive  into  a  well, 
ftnd  thus  leaving  them  to  expire :  he  also  mutilated  a  vast  number  oif 
them,  by  cutting  off  their  noses,  who  had  had  the  smallest  communi- 
cation  with  the  AfamdhiheM,  It  is  supposed  that  DJttzar  has  thirteen 
women  in  his  Charem ;  their  dresseft  being  made  in  the  town,  and  fei 
Ullet  being  sent  to  the  worlcmen  for  a  dress  for  fcilch  a  particular 
number. 

^*  At  four  p. ».  we  re-embark. 

'*  j^nril  the  14th.   After  breakfast,  we  visited  pfezzar.  We  brought 
with  ns  a  packet,  which  we  requested  him  to  forward  by  a  courier  to 
Mtppft.    '  Am  I  (sud  he,  in  a  violent  rage)  the  Sou  Bathi  (Chief 
of  the  Couriers)  ?    Your  conduct  is  very  extraordinary.  The  first  day 
you  visit  me  at  a  friend ; — ^you  malce  me  no  present.    You  suspected 
my  friendship  from  the  first.     Instead  of  coming  directly  to  Acre, 
why  did  you  anchor  at  Chi^  /'     [We  were  prevented  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  our  pilot's  entire  ignorance  of  the  harbour.]     '  On  the 
second  visit  you  desire  to  see  the  plans  of  my  fortifications ;  and 
while  the  two  others  go  without,  and  examine  my  furtifications,  you 
(addretsmg'  Mmsey  to  Mr,  HamiUcn)  remain  with  me»  open  the 
ol^ect  of  your  mission,  and  wish  me  to  make  peace  with  the  Dnaes; 
a  sulgect  1  cannot  bear  to  advert  to.'    Mr.  HamiUon  attempted  an 
explanation  ;  and  told  him  that  the  simple  subject  of  his  inquiry  was, 
whether  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  interfered  in  the  affair  of  the  Druzea, 
or  not ; — ^that  Lord  Elgin  was  extremely  sorry  to  have  heard  a  report 
of  that  nature^ — that  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  had  com- 
municated with  the  enemies  of  Djezzur  should  be  strictly  inquired 
into:  and  he  concluded  by  observing,  that  he  hoped  Djezzar  would 
receive  an  £nglitk  Consul  at  Acre,    This,  indeed,  was  the  subject  of 
the  conversation  of  yesterday.     Djezzar  had  mistaken  the  whole : 
like  a  true  tyrant,  always  filled  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  ima- 
gined that  we  were  emissaries  from  the  English^  and  wialied  to  re- 
establisb  the  affairs  of  the  Druzes,    He  would  hearken  to  no  expla* 
nation ;  but  entertained  suspicions  which  we  saw  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  erase.    The  Emir  Bechir  (Priuce)  of  the  Druzes,  who 
governs  the  Mouutains  (of  the  Lebanon)  inhabited  by  this  people  and 

the 
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CHAP,    the  undisturbed  possession  of  a  very  exten- 
sive territory  to  his  successor^  Ismael  Pasha. 


the  MaroniUs,  is  contiDually  at  war  with  JOlfezzar,  and  he  refused  the 
contribations  annnally  levied  in  the  Mountains.  J>fexxar  retains  two 
nephews  of  the  JEmir  in  his  Serag^Iio,  as  hostages,  in  case  any  act  of 
hostility  should  be  shown  by  the  Prince  of  the  Mountains.  When 
the  Fk-ench  were  before  Jere,  they  attempted  to  bring  over  the 
Druzts  and  ManmUet  to  their  alliance.  Sir  Stdnojf  Smith,  gaining 
.intelligence  of  this,  very  prudently  despatched  emissaries  to  coun- 
teract the  Fireneh  intrigue  in  the  Mountains  ;  and  made  ample  pro- 
mises 'of  his  friendship  and  protection  to  the  Druxes,  This  people 
had  always  been  the  declared  enemies  of  Uffezzar;  and  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  tyrant  made  him  most  inveterate  against  Sir 
Sidney  and  the  EngUth,  on  account  of  their  correspondence  ia  the 
Mountains. 

''  '  1  can  {addMd  Liezzar)  let  the  EngUih  know,  that  I  am  as 
'  powerful  in  my  enmities,  as  I  am  faithful  and  sincere  in  my  friend- 
'  ships.    Am  I  to  be  dictated  to  ?  I,  who  have  held  the  sword  over  the 

*  heads  of  the  Beyty  shall  I  lower  it,  and  be  humbled  by  the  EngHtkt 

*  No!  {exclaimed  he,)  I  can  withstand  them  all.    I  will  have  no  com- 

*  munication  with  the  English,    I  will  have  no  Consul  of  that  nation } 

*  not  one  of  their  ships  shall  come  into  my  harbour ;  they  shall  not 
'  approach  within  gun-shot  of  my  fortifications.'  Mr.  HamiUon  still 
attempted  to  explain  :  and  at  last,  Djezzar  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  with  Sir  Sidney  Smiih  that  he  was  offended ;  that  it  was 
with  a  Mr.  fFright,  Lieutenant  of  the  J\gre,  and  the  Vice-Consul  of 
TVipoU,  a  Firenchmam,  whom  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  breach 
between  him  {Djezzar)  and  Sir  Sidney,    *  Mr.  Wrigki  {am^mied  he) 

*  and  the  other  had  been  to  visit  the  Chiefs  of  the  J}ruzet ;  had  made 
'  arrangements  with  them,  and  had  even  returned  with  some  of  the 
'  Princes  to  jtcre;  and  Sir  Sidney  ought  certunly  to  have  prevented 

*  this  communication  :  however  (itUd  he)  I  am  not  offended  with  him.* 
In  short,  in  his  extreme  anger,  he  frequently  contradicted  himself* 
Leake  and  myself  smiled  upon  some  observations  between  ourselves. 
Ljezzar  became  furious.  '  I,  who  have  been  a  Pasha  of  three  tails 
'  these  five  years ;  I,  (jcdd  he)  who  have  defeated  twelve  thousand 

*  Druzet  with  twenty  horsemen,  am  I  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner  ? 

*  «-I  am  speaking  seriously.    Am  I  to  be  laughed  at  and  derided  ? — 

'lam 
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Ismael  is  described  by  English  travellers,  who    chap. 
have  since  visited  Acrcy  as  a  very  amiable  man, 
and  in  every  respect  the  very  reverse  of  this 
Herod  of  his  time. 

After  our  last  interview  with  Djezzar,  we 


*  I  am  u>  old  man :  you  are  childrtn.  Look  at  my  beardw— I  am  choleric ; 

*  I  know  not  what  may  be  the  consequence !  Had  I  not  been  in  my 
'o#o  house,  I  should  instantly  have  bunted  forth  and  died  with 
'  indication  \  I  am  now  in  such  a  rage,  and  have  talked  so  much, 
'  that  1  can  neither  see  nor  distinguish  any  of  you  l'  His  mouth,  at 
diflferent  times,  was  so  parched  with  anger  and  exertion^  that  he  took 
large  draughts  of  water,  and  remarked,  that  he  had  never  drank  so 
much  water  in  his  life.  After  a  violent  conversation  of  two  hours,  in 
which  tbe  cruelty,  the  tyranny,  the  ingratitude  of  this  monster  were 
displayed  in  their  blackest  colours,  we  took  our  departure ;  telling 
him,  that  we  would  repeat  our  visit  In  the  evening. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  morning's  interview,  he  told  us,  that  he  was 
a  just  man,  and  fond  of  order  and  regularity.  '  If  my  soldiers  touch 
'  me,  or  have  the  appearance  of  oflRering  the  smallest  insult,  I  imme- 

*  diately  order  them  to  be  beheaded.    If  a  man  insult  a  woman,  his 
'  punishment  is  the  same.    If  I  desire  a  man  to  sit  down  in  my  pre- 

*  senoe,  and  I  go  out  of  the  apartment,  and  he  quit  his  seat  before 
'  my  return,  the  loss  of  his  head  is  the  consequenee.' 

**  In  the  afternoon,  we  again  landed,  with  an  intention  to  visit  the 
Pasha ;  but  we  were  told  by  the  Dragoman,  that  he  had  gone  into  his 
Charem,  and  would  not  be  visible  this  evening :  we  therefore  returned 
to  the  ship. 

'*  Jpril  15th.  After  breakfisst  w^  went  ashore,  with  an  intention  to 
visit  JDlfenar ;  but  we  were  told  by  his  Dragoman,  that  he  had  issued 
orders,  at  the  gates  of  the  Seraglio,  to  refuse  our  admission.  We  then 
inquired  if  it  were  possible  to  hire  bones,  to  pass  by  land  to  TripoU: 
the  Dragoman  answered  in  the  negative;  for  there  would  be  no 
security  for  our  penons.  We  then  determined  to  get  under  weigh, 
and  proceed  to  7Vt/iblt  by  sea.  At  one  p.  m .  we  were  unmoored,  and 
got  out  of  the  bay,  with  a  small  breexe  from  the  northward." 
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made  a  fiaal  surrey  of   the  town    of  Acre, 
particularly  of  its  ^larket,  which  is  well  supplied 

Ac^n'tof  ^^^  most  of  the  Eastern  commodities.  Cotton 
-'^'^'  is  the  principal  export.  Its  tobacco  is  very 
highly  esteemed;  and  coarse  muslins^  remarkable 
for  the  durabiUty  of  their  dye^  are  sold  at  a  low 
rate.  The  inhabitants  make  use  of  wooden 
tubes  for  their  tobacco-pipes»  garnished  with  a 
swathing  of  silk  or  linen,  for  the  purpose  of  ab- 
sorbing water.  This,  being  kept  moist^  cools 
the  smoke,  as  it  rises,  by  the  constant  evapo- 
ration. This  method  of  smoking  tobacco  is  less 
deleterious  than  the  Arab  custom  of  using  the 
hooka,  which  generally  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  hollow  gourd  containing  water,  and  two 
pieces  of  cane ;  but  the  whole  of  the  smoke,  in- 
stead of  being  drawn  into  the  mouth,  is  thereby 
inhaled  upon  the  lungs ;  a  practice  which  some- 
times causes  asthma,  where  it  has  been  long 
continued*.    Mariti,  in  the  accoimt  of  his  journey 


(l)  Shaw  roentiont  this  custom  (See  TVovelr,  j9.  S34.  Lend.  1757. 
Nol4  9).'  He  says  the  Jrab$  call  i^  Skr^  el  Doukkan,  that  is  to  say, 
**drmkmg  of  smoke."  It  is  a  universal  practice,  not  only  in  the  Levemtf 
bat  over  all  the  Medilerremean.  Like  other  hitoxicatincf  habits,  when 
once  acquired,  it  is  not  readily  abandoned.  The  eifeet  produced 
resembles  that  of  a  dram ;  oausing^,  at  the  moment,  distention  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  the  head,  particularly  of  the  eyes.  The  CTredl 
who  travelled  with  us,  after  thus  conveying  all  the  smoke  he  could 
collect  from  a  well-kindled  pipe  into  his  lunca,  eould  retain  it  there 

'  for 
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from    Acre    to  Mawmt    Carmeh  meations    th^    chap. 

exportation  to   Venice  of  the  sand  of  the  Riyer 

Beius,  for  the  glass-houses  of  that  city.     ^'  It  is/' 

says  he  \  '*  to  this  river,   Behis,  that  we  are 

indebted  for  those  magnificent  plates  of  glass 

which  Fenice  manufactured^  to  embellish  the 

apartments  of  Europe.''     The  Arabs  call  this 

river  Xardane.     In  Acre  we  observed  several 

individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  the  kind 

of  leather  known  in  England  under   the  vulgar 

appellation  of  Red  Morocco ;  and  as  the  whole 

process  was  publickly  exhibited,   it  may  be 

regretted  that  we  did  not  pay  more  attention  to 

the  articles  made  use  of  in  preparing  the  dye, 

which  produced  the  most  lively  and  brilliant 

scarlet  we  had  ever  beheld.    The  skins  were 

constantly  exposed,  during  the  operation,  to  the 

hottest  beams  of  the  sun,  in  the  most  sultry 

reason  of  the  year. 

Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Acre,  it 
win  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  pointed  arches 


for  a  few  secondsy  and  lometimet  drink  a  glsM  of  water,  before  lie 
rendered  back  the  smoke,  in  curling  volome*,  tbrough  his  lips  and 
aofitrib.  The  AUkammedam  are  so  delighted  by  the  effect  of  inhaling 
smoke,  that,  when  they  have  emptied  their  laogs  of  it,  they  exclaim, 
"  Aloandillau,"  GM  be  fraised  ! 

(S)Afort<r«T>aTels  through  (^prut,  Sgria^  ^MPiiUutme^  vol.  IL 
p.  184.    Lamd.  I7»K 
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Eziitence 
of  the 
PoifUtd 
Arch  in 
the  ITo/y 
Land; 


and  else- 
where in 
the  East. 


of  a  lofty  building  represented  in  the  Fignette  of 
this  Chapter,  belong  to  the  edifice,  noticed  by  Le 
Bruyn\  The  pointed  arches,  so  accurately 
delineated  by  that  very  able  artist,  have  been 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  Mray  of  some  modem 
theories,  respecting  the  origin  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture*. But  these  are  by  no  means  the  only 
examples  of  the  pointed  style  in  the  Holt/  Landj 
which  refer  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  erec- 
tion of  such  arches  in  England.  The  author 
has  already  enumerated  other  instances,  as 
old  as  the  age  of  Justinian^,  if  not  of  Con- 
stantine.  There  are  similar  remains,  of  equal 
antiquity,  in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.  It  may 
indeed  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  works 
should  have  been  ascribed  to  the  labours  of 
English  workmen,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades^ 
when  foreigners,  or  the  pupils  of  foreigners, 
were  employed  in  England^  for  every  undertaking 
of  the  kind,   so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the 


(l)  See  the  engraving  in  Le  Bruifn's  Travels. 

(f )  And  will  continue  to  be  so.  ^cre  was  taken  by  the  Saracens, 
A.  D.  1291 ;  the  Christiant  have  never  been  permitted  to  gain  a  footing 
there  sinee  that  event ;  therefore  the  pointed  arches  noticed  by  J>0rti|fit 
belong  to  an  edifice  which  has  been  a  ruin  daring  the  last  six  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

(3)  The  author  of  '^Munimenta  jfnHqua"  notices  jmnied  arche»  in 
an  aqueduct  of  Justinian.  iS^  fU.  IV.  p,  75.  I^cU  1 .  Lomi,  1 8415 .  The 
pemied  arch  is  also  seen  in  aqueducts  built  by  Trajan. 
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Eighth;  nor  can  any  hypothesis  be  formed  more 
liable  to  dispute  than  that  which  deduces  the 
origin  of  any  style  of  architecture  from  the  North 
bf  Europe;  "  whence  nothing  ever  came  but  the 
sword  and  desolation^/'  Six  Oriental  cities 
may  be  named,  where  this  kind  of  architecture 
was  formerly  in  use:  these  are,  Nicotia  in 
Cyprus;  Ptolemdisy  Dio  Casareay  and  Jermalemj 
in  the  Holt  Land;  Rosetta,  and  Cdiro^  in  Egypt, 
In  all  these  cities,  there  are  remains  oif  the 
pointed  style,  which  relate  to  a  much  earlier 
period  than  its  introduction  in  England.  A 
further  acquaintance  with  Oriental  architecture 
will,  assuredly,  bring  to  light  many  other 
instances  than  those  which  have  now  been 
adduced.  In  the  north  of  our  island,  indeed,  a 
greater  degree  of  antiquity  may  be  claimed  for 
the  pointed  archy  then  even  the  advocates  for  its 
English  origin  have  pver  assigned  to  it.  Masons 
were  first  brought  into  England  by  a  monk,  the 
preceptor  of  the  venerable  Bede,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  together  with  the 
arts  of  painting  and  of  glazing  \    About  this 
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<4)  De  ChdieauMandrg  Travels,  toI.  II.  p.  134.  Land.  1811. 
«    (5)  "  B<nei  the  Monke,  and  mauler  of  the  reverend  Beda,  brons^ht 
flfftt  tlie  crafte  of  Paintinsy  Glasiog,  and  MasonSy  into  this  land." 
St€m*g  Sumwunrp  rftht  Cknmule$  t/Mngkmd,  pp.  37t  S8.  land.  1598. 
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CHAP,  time  the  monastery  of  Eb/  was  fomided,  and 
the  abbeys  of  jibmgdaih  Cherisey,  and  Barkings 
were  builded*.  The  monastery  of  Gloucester 
was  also  established '«  But  before  this  time, 
Idna,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland^  was 
a  seat  of  letters:  the  writings  of  Adamntmusy 
its  abbot,  have  been  often  cited  in  these  Travels. 
There  can  be  no  doubt^  therefore,  but  that  an 
abbey  church  existed  in  that  island  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery  at  Ely.  Adamrumus 
was  bom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century',  at  Rathboth,  now  called  Raphoe,  in  the 
County  of  Donegal,  in  Ireland ;  which  country  he 
left  when  he  became  abbot  of  Idna*,  As  at  that 
time  the  model  of  every  Christian  sanctuary  was 
derived  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  generally 
from  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre*^,  where 
the  pointed  style  may  yet  be  discerned  in  the 


(l)  Slt§m'9  Summafy  of  the  CbiODklct  of  England,  pp.  87,  98. 

r.  1598. 
(S)  Ibid. 

(3)  A.  D.  688. 

(4)  Bntkr't  Litcs  of  Um  SainU,  toI.  IX.  p.  308.  Ate.  1789. 

(5)  Witocss  the  interettiiiif  tboiiiph  almott  nnnoticed  model  of  the 
Ckmtk  oi  th%  a^  Stjmlekre,  caXieA  "  the  Xmmd  Chmtk,"  ia  Omi- 
hHdge,  built  by  the  KnighU  of  Jentialem,  and  shewiiy  precisely  the 
form  of  the  buildini: » i*  eiisted  f  n  the  MVMtf A  century.  Set  the  Plan 
gUtem  h^  Adamnanm,  apud  MbMUm,  Ada  Saneier.  (Ml».  BtfiudMI, 
Sgie,  8.  Pm;  8.  p.  505.  L.  Par.  1879. 
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superstructure  covering    the  Sepulchre  itself*,  chap. 

it  is  surely  probable  that^ /i3na,  whose  abbot      ^' 

drew  up   so   accurate  an  account  of  all  the 

holy  places^  would  preserve  something  in  imita* 

tion  of  its  most  sacred  edifices.    The  author 

of  these  Travels  once  visited  lona;  and  in  the 

numerous  vestiges    of  ecclesiatical  splendour 

which  he  there  observed,  in  the  rude  bas-reliefs 

of  its  sepulchral  monuments,  in  granite  coffins, 

but,  above  all,  in  the  remains  of  the  pointed 

Gotldc  style  exhibited  in  the  ruins  upon  that 

island  \  a  traveller  there  might  rather  imagine 

himself  viewing  the  antiquities  of  the  Holy  Land, 


(6)  See  Pocoeh^M  TraTeU,  and  the  Engravings  already  given  in  this 
work.  The  curious  work  of  Bernardino,  **  Traiiato  delle  PianU  H 
Jmmagini  de  tacri  Bdiftri  de  Terra  Santa,**  published  at  Fhrenee,  in 
16S0,  gTves  the  rules  and  exact  dimensions  for  the  construction  of 
sanctuaries  after  the  model  of  the  Hoty  Sepulchre,  which,  at  the  time 
of  Bemardmfj>*9  visit  to  Jerusalem,  was  entirely  surrounded  with 
pointed  arches.  Hie  pointed  arches  of  the  MiklaM,  in  the  Jde  of 
Rkouda,  near  (}alro,  are  of  the  ninth  century,  as  will  be  proved  in  a 
subsequent  Note.  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  pomled  style  in  architecture  existed  in  all  the  oldest  Saraeemc 
structures ;  but  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  pointed  arch  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Whittington,  {Hist,  Surv.  of  Ecelet, 
jfntiq.AcJ)  by  Hagoitt,  (LeU,  on  Gothic  Architect.)  by  Kbrrich, 
{Observ.  on  the  Ckwrches  if  Itafy^  jircbaol.  Pol.  XVI.)  and  by 
HAWKiKSy  (Hiti,  of  the  Orig.  &c.  qf  Gothic  Architecture,)  that  an 
obstinate  denial  of  the  fact  is  mardy  the  struggle  of  ignorance  against 
the  acknowledgment  of  error. 

(7)  See  Pennant*s  Hehides,  Plat«s  zzu  and  zziii.  p.  flbS.    Chesier, 
1774. 
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and  of  edifices  erected  by  tlie  mother  of  Ccn- 
siantine,  than  of  an  ecclesia^ical  establishment 
upon  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides;  and  upon 
an  island,  too,  which  was  already  thus  distin- 
guished, before    the    inhabitants    of   England 
could  be  said  to  be  ccmverted  to  Christianity ; 
at  an  aera  when  the  king  of  the  East  jingles 
was   actually  sending  into  Burgundy  for  mis- 
sionaries to  preach  the  Christian  faiths     The 
state  of  Idnoy  indeed,  at  that  period,  can  only 
be    accounted  for  by  the  intercourse    which 
was  then  maintatined  with  the  Holy  Land  by  all 
parts  of  the   Christian  world.      As   a  seat  of 
learning,  Idna  was  so  renowned,  that  its  abbot 
"was  appointed    to    act  as   ambassador   from 
Ireland  to  an  English  monarch*;   and  it  is  well 
known  that  Bede  borrowed  his  account  of  the 
Holy  Lanjl  from  j^rculfes  testimony,  as  afforded 
by  Adamnanus.    We  may  therefore  with  justice 
ask,  "  Has  it  been  proved,  that,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Saxon  arch  in  the  southern 


<1)  5lM9't  Summary,  &c.  p.  S7.    Ltmd,  I&98. 

{%)  Bede^  as  cited  by  MaUUm^  mentioiis  the  embassy  of  Jdm 
to  EaidfrUk  (called  A^frid  by  Bede)^  king:  of  the  NmfktuiAntmB^  a 
short  time  before  the  abbot's  deaths  io  705.  "  Adamnamum  mm-- 
tuum  eM$e  pendh  post  tuam  l^wlibiMin  ad  Aidfiidum,  ojmo  Dccr 
de/umetumt  ietteBeda  m  li'6.  v.  eofp.  19t  wu»r9gnism  mgetrnw  nmftfw 
impkto."  (Vide  Mabiilom.  Acta  Ord.  S.  Bened.  S«e.  3.  P^r.9.  p.  SOO. 
L.  Par.  1672.) 
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provinces  of  our  island,  no  instance  of  the  painted  ci^p. 
style  adorned  those  ecclesiastical  establishments 
in  the  narthf  which,  having  no  connexion  with  the 
Saxons,  were  erected  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
after  a  different  model?  It  is  conceived  that  this 
question  cannot  be  answered,  by  urging  that  the 
pointed  style  origmated  in  our  country  from  the 
intersection  of  circular  arches.  The  fact  of  the 
existence  of  pointed  ardiesy  before  the  period  as-r 
signed  for  their  invention  in  England^  is  a  plain 
document,  which  cannot  be  superseded':  it 
rest9  upon  the  evidence  of  j&om^  arches  situate 


(3)  See  the  veiy  recent  but  most  satitfactofy  elucidation  of  (liis 
sulject,  bgr  Uie  Rev.  7*.  Kerrieh,  read  before  tlie  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rief,  M^  ll,  18,  and  Jmim  1,  1809>  and  since  puUislied  in  the 
XVItb  volome  of  their  Arehttchgia,  Spealcin^  of  the  supposed 
BngUih  origin  of  Gcthie  architecture,  Mr.  Kerrieh  says,  "  The  late  Mr. 
a^pm^  I  believe,  fint  broached  this  notion,  (SIm  <?t{ptii'#  Nffrihen^ 
Tbsw,  V9i.  I.)  at  least  he  first  delivered  it  to  the  world  in  print :  he 
bad  ncrer  been  out  of  England:  he  was  therefore  excusable :  but 
how  people  who  had  travelled,  and  had  visited  the  other  countrici  of 
Smnfe^  could  patronise  such  a  notion,  is  really  surprising :  they 
muit  know,  unless  they  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes,  that,  throughout 
the  Low  Countries,  from  St.  Ombr's  to  Cologne,  the  M  ehurehei  art 
aU  Goihie:  and  many  of  them  immense  structures,  and  wooderftilly 
beantSfnl ;  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  Aniwerp  and  Mtchim^  St,  Gudul^t 
at  Bninei$t  and  St,  BavmCt  at  Ghemi^  and  numberless  others.  Tka 
whik  tf  Firtmee  is  emfered  wUh  ihtm,  Arom  Calais  to  X^rew,  and  quite 
to  the  banks  of  the  J?Atne,  where  the  cathedral  o(  Strasharg  is  emi- 
nently light  tfnd  beautiful.  The  cathedral  and  church  of  St,  JVieaise 
at  Rkeims,  the  cathedrals  of  Jmiens,  JSmmm,  and  Evreux^  are  alio  well 
known  as  buildings  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and  elegance  in  thia 
style  of  architecture.    According  tn  Ponf^M  V^f^*  ^  Espmkh  and 

thp 
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CHAP,  in  countries  then  unknown  to  Englishmen;  as  in 
the  Tombs  of  Oriental  Tartary;  also  of  pointed 
arches  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  ex* 
amples  ahready  alluded  to ;  and  there  are  others 
which  have  not  been  adduced.  The  roof  of  a 
chamber  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccdra,  in 
Egypt,  IS  so  constructed,  that  the  section  of  it 
would  exhibit  a  lancet  form ;  the  sides  being  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  \  But 
even  with  reference  to  buildings  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  especially  to  the  mosque  and 
sepulchre  of  Sultan  Zahir,  near  the  eastern  gate 
of  Cdiro\  will  the  assumption  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  pointed  arches   they 


the  writiDp  of  other  traTcUen,  the  case  it  the  very  same  in  every 
kingdom  of  Spain."  Mr.  Kerrieh  then  proves  its  existence,  and  de- 
scribes its  remaiDSy  over  all  Gbrmanv  and  Italy.  See  Observatioms  tn 
CMde  Bmldmfi  amd  jirckiteeture^  £y  the  Rev,  T,  Kerrieh^  Principal 
Ubrarian  ff  the  Umveniiy  rf  Cambri^e^  M.  A,  F.  S.  A.  Archmc- 
kgia,  vol.  XVI.  j».  399>  ei  eeq.    Lamd,  181 1. 

(l)  The  author  himself  saw  thb  roof,  in  hit  subsequent  visit  to 
tbose  Fyrtamidti  but  having  neglected  to  notice  it  in  hit  Journal^  and 
preserving  only  a  doubtful  recollection  of  the  fact,  he  consulted  his 
friend  BurekhHrdif  now  travelling  in  Egyft^  upon  the  subject  of  its 
existence.  The  following  is  an  Extract  from  a  Letter,  dated  Cal^y 
M^  10,  1815,  containing  Mr.  BurekkBrdl*%  answer.  "  Tlicre  is  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  Pyramidi  to  the  jmi<A  of  tbose  which  are 
commonly  called  '  Pjfratmdt  of  SaeeAra^*  the  roof  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  inclination  of  the  two  sides;  which  meet  above,  at  an  angle  of 
abont  sixty  or  sixty-five  degrees."  ButdihMie$  MS.  iMUr. 
^  (9)  Vid.  Miueeum  fforOegmmm,  p.  87*  Z^oml.  1794.  Caliph  ZoAir 
lived  in  the  tw^fih  century. 
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exhibit;  that  *'  HheCalipk  who  built  them,  perhaps  chap. 
employed  some  Christian  skwes  in  the  worh^  The 
supposition  itself  involves  tm  absurdity;  for  if 
an  intolerant  Moslem  had  given  such  a  prefe- 
rence to  Christians  who  were  his  slaves,  these  m^n 
must  have  been  supematurally  inspired  witii 
architectural  knowledge  for  the  undertaking. 

Acre  has  been  described  as  tlie  scene  of  a 
very  interesting  story  in  English  history,  which 
may,  however,  be  destitute  of  any  real  foimda- 
tion  in  truth.  It  is  related  by  Speeds  that 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  ^  First,  here  drew 
the  poison  from  her  husband's  arm,  after  he  had 
been  poignarded  by  an  assassin ;  applying  her 
lips  to  the  wound.  "Pitie  it  is,"  says  i^//er*,  "so 
pretty  a  storie  should  not  be  true  (with  all  the 
miracles  in  Love's  legends)!  and  sure  he  shall 
get  himself  no  credit,  who  undertaketh  to  con- 
fote  a  passage  so  sounding  to  the  honour  of  the 
sex;  yet  can  it  not  stand  with  what  others  have 
written*, — How  the  physician,  who  was  to 
dresse  his  wounds,  spake  4o  the  Lord  Edmund 


(8)  Set  ^mmTs  HitC.  of  SdwtardikeFlnt. 

(4)  Bami*$  Hittoffie  of  the  Holy  Wane,  book  iv.  cbap.  99,  p.  9S0. 
Omb.  1651. 

(5)  See  Fhse,  Martyrolof.  p.  337. 
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CHAP,  and  the  Lord  John  Foysie^  to  take  away  Ladie 
t,  i^'.  I.  f  Elenor  out  of  the  prince's  presence,  lest  her 
pitie  should  be  cruel  towards  him,  in  not  suf- 
fering his  sores  to  be  searched  to  the  quick. 
And  though  she  cried  out,  and  wrung  her 
hands,  '  Madame/  said  they,  *  be  contented :  it  is 
better  that  one  woman  should  weep  a  little 
while,  than  that  all  the  realm  of  England  should 
lament  a  great  season :'  and  so  they  conducted 
her  out  of  the  place."  The  tradition,  however^ 
which,  after  all,  is  not  disproved  by  the  evi- 
dence Fulier  has  adduced,  has  given  rise  to  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modem  sculpture 
existing  in  the  world ' :  and  as  it  afibrds,  per- 
haps, the  only  remaining  proof  of  the  surprising 
Ajitcdoto  abilities  of  an  Ensrlish  artist  (snatched  from  the 
an  xngiuh  pur^uit  Qt  famc  in  the  very  opening  of  a  career 
which  might  have  classed  him  with  the  best 
sculptors  of  Antient  Greece),  the  author  considers 
it  a  patriotic  duty  to  pay  gome  tribute  to  its 


(l)  The  work  of  Jokm  Deare,  who,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life, 
attained  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection  in  sculpture  and  design. 
He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  Borne,  at  the  very  time  wlien  tlie  first 
proofii  of  his  genius  began  to  obtain  the  patronage  necessary  for  its 
tvll  developement.  The  particular  work  alluded  to  is  a  bas-telief, 
executed  in  the  marble  of  Carrara.  It  was  purchased  l«y  Sir  Cbrftsi 
OfUiy  an  EngUsk  baronet,  and  belongs  now  to  bis  collectioa.  Tbii 
Wef  allusion  to  a  young  artist,  who  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  his  countiy,  is  perhaps  the  only  biographical  document  eonceming 
him  like^  to  bt  vnde  public. 
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merit,  and,  thereby,  to   the  memory    of   its    chap. 
author.    » 

Our  voyage  from  Acre  was  as  prosperous  as  voyage  to 
the  former  one  had  been  from  Egypt.    The  se- 
renity of  the  Mediterranean,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  surprisingly  contrasted  with  the  tre- 
mendous storms  which  prevail  during  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes.  We  steered  for  Egypt 
with  every  sail  extended ;  but  were  impelled  by 
such  gentle  breezes,   that  the  motion  of  the 
frigate  was  scarcely  perceptible.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  July^  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.  we  were 
under  weigh,  and  about  ten  came  to  anchor  off 
Cape  Carmel    The  next  morning,  at  four  a.  h. 
y^  made  sail  again,  and  continued  our  progress 
all  that  day  and  the  following  night,  without  any 
occurrence  worth  notice.    On  the  morning  of 
July  the  twenty-fourth,  at  seven  a.  m .  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  was  visible,  bearing  n.  s.  w.  distant 
ten  or  eleven  leagues.    At  five  a.  m.  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  same  island  was  still  in 
view,  and  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  bearing 
v.  and  by  e. 

July  the  twenty-sixth,  at  seven  p.  h.  we  hailed . 
the  Thisbe  firigate.    This  day,  being  Sunday,  we 
accompanied  Captain  Culverhouse  to  the  gun- 
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room,  to  dine  there  with  his  officers,  according 
to  his  weekly  custom.     As  we  were  beginning 
our  dmner,  the  voice  of  a  sailor  employed  in 
heaving  the  lead  was  suddenly  heard  calling 
**  half  four ! "    The  Captain,  starting  up,  reached 
the  deck  in  an  instant;   and  almost  as  quickly 
putting  the  ship  in  st9.ys,   she  went   about. 
Every  seaman  on  board  thought  she  would  be 
stranded ;  as  she  came  about,  all  the  surface  of 
the  water  exhibiting  a  thick  black  mud ;  and  this 
extended  so  widely,  that  the  appearance  resem- 
bled an  island.    At  the  same  time,  no  land  was 
really  visible,  not  even  from  the  mast-head,  nor 
was  there  any  notice  of  such  a  shallow  in  any 
chart  on  board.     The  fact  is,  as  we  learned 
afterwards,  that  a  stratum  of  mud,  extending 
for  many  leagues  off  the  mouths  of  the  Nile^ 
exists  in  a  moveable  deposit  near  the  coast  of 
*  Egypt,  and,  when  recently  shifted  by  currents, 
it  sometimes  reaches  quite  to  the  surface,  so  as 
to  alarm  mariners  with  sudden  shallows,  where 
the  charts  of  the  Mediterranean  promise  a  consi- 
derable depth  of  water.    These  shallows,  how- 
ever, are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dangerous ; 
vessels  no  sooner  touch  them,  than  they  are 
dispersed ;  and  a  frigate  may  ride  secure^  where 
the  soundings  would  induce  an  inexperienced 
pilot  to  believe  her  nearly  aground.     In  the 
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evening  of  this  day  we  made  land,  and  saw  the  chap. 
eastern   fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  Damiata 
branch  of  the  Nile,  bearing  n.  w.  distant  seven 
or  eight  miles. 

July  the  twenty-seventh,  at  ten  a.  h.  we  were 
employed  in  answering  signals  from  the  Heroine; 
and  it  was  very  interesting  to  us  landsmen,  to 
observe  the  facility  with  which  the  commanders 
of  frigates,  separated  from  each  other  by  such 
an  immense  distance  that  their  vessels  were 
scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  held  a 
conversation  with  each  other.  We  had  calm 
weather  with  light  breezes  during  this  and  the 
following  day:  no  land  was  visible.  July  the 
twenty-ninth,  observed  a  strange  cutter  to 
leeward,  and  land  bearing  s.  w.  and  by  s.  sup- 
posed to  be  Cape  jBrtx/e,  distant  six  or  seven 
miles.  July  the  thirtieth,  about  three  p.  m.  we 
made  land  from  the  mast  bead,  which  proved 
to  be  Gape  Berehs,  bearing  s.  s.  w.  distant  about 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  town  of  Rosetta  being 
at  the  same  time  w.  and  by  s.  half  s.  distant  ten 
or  eleven  miles. 

July  the  thirty-^rst,  a  calm  and  a  strong 
current  compelled  us  to  anchor  east  of  Rosetta^ 
in  five  fathoms  and  a  half  water.      On  the 
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CHAP,  following  morning,  being  the  first  of  Augusu  at 
.aAVAn  A.  Iff-  weighed,  and  made  sail.    At  four 

Amiraitt  p.  M.  saw  the  fleet  off  AbovMry  and  plainly- 
observed  the  Admirals  ship.  The  same  even- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  we  came  to  anchor  nearly 
in  the  station  held  by  the  Romulus  previous  to 
her  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Syria.  Here  we  re- 
ceived the  joyful  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of 
Cairo,  reports  of  which  had  reached  us  in  Stria. 
Presently  after.  Captain  Clarke  came  alongside, 
in  the  BraakeFs  barge ;  when,  taking  leave  of 
our  kind  friends,  we  regained  once  more  a  com- 
fortable birth  within  his  cabin. 

We  had  not  been  here  many  days,  before 

The  j9raa.  thc  Braakcl  rcccived  orders  from  the  Admiral, 

ordento    Lord  Kcttk,  to  couvoy  the  French  pnsoners 

^J^!^^^   captured  at  Rackmanie  and  the  different  forts 

^JuT     upon  the  Nile^  including  the  garrison  of  Cairo,  to 

Marseilles;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  in,  with 

as  many  of  those  prisoners  as  possible,  their 

artillery,  arms,  baggage,  &c.  and  to  sail  with  all 

possible  expedition.  So  rapid  were  the  measures 

adopted  by  Captain  Clarke  for  this  purpose,  thieit 

he  was  ready  before  any  of  the  other  vessels 

appointed  to  convey  the  prisoners  had  obtained 

their  cargo ;  and,  making  the  signal  for  sailing 

to  all  the  convoy,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  on 
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his  voyage,  without  waiting  for  the  other  ships. 
The  scene  which  ensued  on  board  the  BraakeU 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  prisoners,  baffles  ^?^^^ 
every  effort  of  description.     Strolling  players, 
collected   in    a  bam,   never    exhibited    more 
ludicrous  diresses,  or  a  better  burlesque  of  the 
military    character.      Voltaire,  dressed    in   his 
pasteboard  helmet,  with  his  laced  coat  and  long 
dirty  ruffles,  to  represent,  in  one  of  his  own 
plays^  the  person  of  uilexander  the  Great,  was  a 
hero,  compared  with  some  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
French  army.     There  were  many  who  made 
their  appearance  with  the  most  ghastly  visages, 
beneath  helmets  of  all  colours,  covered  with 
horses'  tails  pending  over  their  wrinkled  cheeks 
and  shrugged-up  shoulders.     Every  one  ima- 
gined he  should  testify  a  proper  degree  of  spirit, 
and  perhaps  ingratiate  himself  with  a  British 
crew,  by  the  ejaculation  of  some  English  oath, 
as  soon  as  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  quarter-deck. 
When  they  were  all  drawn  up,  in  three  lines,  to 
be  reviewed,  and  their  respective  births  were 
assigned  to  them,  some  of  the  new  comers  were 
found    to  be  abandoned  women,    wretchedly 
dressed  in  the  tattered  habits  of  French  soldiers. 
Other  females,  more  pitiable,  came  also  in  men's 
clothes;  but  these  were  Georgian  and  Circassian 
girls,  once  the  secluded  pride  of  Turkish  Charems, 
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CHAP,  but  afterwards  the  more  lamentable  slaves  of 
V  »J»  ■  t  the  lowest  rabble  of  the  French  army.  They 
were  desirous  of  going  anywhere,  rather  than 
to  remain  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  sure  of 
being  immolated  by  the  first  Moslem  they  might 
encounter. 

As  soon  as  matters  were  somewhat  adjusted, 
and  the  wounded  men  taken  care  of  (among 
whom  there  were  a  few  in  so  terrible  a  condition 
that  they  died  upon  the  following  day),  a  depu- 
tation, from  all  the  prisoners,  waited  upon  the 
Captain,  to  offer  him  a  band  of  music  every  day 
during  dinner;  and  requesting  his  permission 
to  exhibit  a  club-d'armes,  for  fencing,  every 
morning;  and  a  comedie  every  evening.  Never 
was  there  any  thing  to  equal  the  gaiety  and 
good-humour  of  these  poor  Frenchmen.  All 
animosity  was  laid  aside;  singing,  dancing, 
fencing,  and  acting,  became  the  order  of  the  day; 
even  the  wounded,  when  able  to  come  upon  deck, 
shewed  signs  of  the  joy  which  animated  their 
comrades  in  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  France. 
They  would  do  any  thing  to  gratify  the  English 
officers  and  men.  Sometimes,  when  their  band 
played  "  God  save  the  King^""  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  party,  in  the  forecastle,  sang  out, 
in  broken  English,  "  Send  him  victorious  t"" 
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The  moment  came,  however,  which  was  to    chaf, 
create  a  pause  in  all  this  mirth.    The  Braakd  ^     ■/■  / 
got  under  weigh  \  and  a  stiff  gale  causing  more 
motion  than  suited  either  the  club-ttarmes  or 
the  camSdie,  every  Frenchman  was  indisposed. 
Nothing  was  then  heard  but  groans  and  curses. 
All  the  instruments  were  out  of  tune ;  and  the 
deck  was  soon  abandoned  to  the  active  sailors 
belonging  to  the  ship's  crew.    It  had  been  Cap- 
tain Clarke  s  intention,  in  tacking  out  of  Abouhir 
Roads,  to  put  us  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim, 
commanded  by  the  Capudan  Pasha,  with  whom 
we  were  acquainted;    but  this  proved  to  be 
impracticable.     To  our  very  great  consterna- 
tion, we  found  ourselves,  upon  the  morning  of 
the  seventh  of  August,  so  for  advanced  in  the 
voyage  to  France,  that  we  were  already  out  of 
sight  of  the  fleet.  The  Captain  told  us  there  was 
only  this  alternative ;  either  to  go  with  him  to  Auaw 
Marseilles,  or  to  accept  of  a  small  boat,  which  he  ^tc^^ 
would  willingly  give  us,  and,  in  this,  run  before  ^"Jl  ^"' 
the  wind  to  tiie  Mouth  of  the  Nile.    The  turbu-  ^~""*- 
lent  appearance  of  the  sea  did  not  at  all  tempt 
us  to  try  so  hazardous  an  experiment  as  the  last; 
for  if  we  had  so  done,  and  had  escaped  the  con- 
sequences of  our  own  ignorance  among  moun- 
tainous waves,   we    should    inevitably    have 
perished  in  the  surf  upon  the  coast.  We  therefore 
could  only  lament  the   loss  of  our  intended 
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CHAP,  journey  in  Egypt,  and  retire  into  the  cabin  with 
^'  General  La  Grange,  to  whom  we  made  known 
our  very  embarrassing  situation.  While  we 
were  thus  ruminating  upon  the  unexpected 
change  in  all  our  plans,  a  cry  upon  deck  an. 
nounced  that  a  sail  was  in  sight,  standing 
towards  Aboukir.  This  proved  to  be  the  Diadem^ 
of  64*guns,  Captain  Larmour,  from  Cyprus,  with 
wood  and  water,  which  presently  drew  near  to 
us,  and  was  hailed  from  the  Braakel.  We  re- 
quested a  passage  to  the  fleet:  this  was  granted, 
and  with  some  diflSculty  we  got  on  board.  Here 
we  found  Colonel  Capper,  the  bearer  of  overland 
despatches  from  India  to  the  British  B,rmy  inEgypt. 
He  gave  us  an  account  of  his  very  arduous  ex- 
pedition; and  communicated  some  interesting 
particulars,  concerning  the  existence  of  antient 
worAip  of  Pagan  superstitions  in  Mount  Libanusy  particu- 
u^*^  larly  those  of  Fenus  or  Astaroth.  These  were 
Xi^AM.  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  Volume ' ;  and  as  a 
renewal  of  the  subject  here  might  be  deemed 
irrelevant,  the  author  has  reserved  his  observa- 
tions upon  Colonel  Cappers  discovery  for  the 
Appendix^:  it  relates  to  a  very  interesting 
relique  of  the  antient  mythology  of  Stria. 


(0  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  S04.    Note  1. 

(2)  Sec  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  I. 
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Upon  our  return  to  the  fleets  Captain  Larmcfur  chap. 
accompanied  Colonel  Capper  to  the  Admiral's  v,  ■^■■lO 
ship ;  and  we  revisited  the  Ceres ^  where  we 
found  our  valuable  friend  Captain  Russel,  to  . 
the  great .  grief  of  his  officers  and  crew,  and 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him,  in 
such  a  state  of  indisposition  as  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  his  recovery.  We  had  much  dif-* 
ficulty  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  Rosetta  onboard 
one  of  the  dfermsy  or  boats  belonging  to  the 
Nile;  but,  at  length,  permission  was  granted  us 
to  sail  in  one  of  these  vessels,  from  the  Eurm, 
Captain  Guicn,  who  treated  us  with  that  po- 
Uteness  we  had  so  often  experienced  from  the 
officers  of  the  British  Navy.  We  left  the  Bay 
of  Aboukiry  August  the  e^hth,  about  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.    As  we  drew  near. to  .the  Rosettamoxiiih  of  5aog««>«» 

Passage  of 

the  Nile,  we  observed  that  the  signal-boat  was  the  Bar  at 

®  the'Mouth 

not  ovlV.     So  many  lives  had  been  lost  upon  oHheNUe.  ^ 
the  bar  by  not  attending  to  this  circumstance  % 


(S)  DuriDg^  the  Egj/ptian  Expedition,  a  boat  with  a  signal-flag  was 
alwaj's  anchored  on  the  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  the 
■urf  upon  the  lar  was  passable. 

(4)  Scarcely  a  day  elapsed,  during  our  first  visit  to  RMeiiOf  in  which 
some  lives  were  not  sacrificed,  owing  to  the  inattention  paid  to  the 
aignal.  It  was  even  asserted,  that  the  loss  of  men  at  the  mouth  or  the 
Nile,  including  those  both  of  the  army  and  navy«  who  were  here 
sacrificcdt  was  grater  than  the  total  of  our  loss  in  all  the  engagements 
that  took  place  with  the  Firetuh  troops  in  JBgypi. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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CHAP,  and  such  positive  injunctions  issued  by  the 
Gonnnander-in-chief  against  attempting  to  pass 
when  the  signal  was  remoTed,  tiliat  we  supposed 
the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  t^'efm  would  take  us 
back  to  the  fleet.  The  wind  was»  however^ 
against  our  return;  and  the  crew  of  the  boat 
persisted  in  saiying  that  a  passage  was  practi- 
cable. It  was  accordingly  attempted ;  but  the 
surf  soon  drove  us  back,  and  we  narrowly 
escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  it.  A  second 
attempt  was  then  made,  nearer  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river's  mouth.  We  prevailed  upon 
some  English  sailors,  who  were  on  board,  to  let 
the  Arabs  have  their  own  way,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  management  of  the  ^'erm,  however 
eontrary  it  mi^  sieem  to  their  usual  maxims, 
^ever  was  there  a  more  fearful  sight,  nor  a 
scene  of  greater  confusion,  thatn  ^isued  when 
^e  reached  the  middle  of  the  tremendous  surf  a 
second  time.  The  yells  of  the  Arabs,  the  oaths 
of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  the 
yawning  gulphs  occasionally  disclosing  to  us 
the  bare  sand  upon  the  bar,  while  we  were 
tossed  upon  the  boiling  surf,  and,  to  complete 
the  whole,  the  spectacle  afforded  by  another 
djerm  swamped  and  wrecked  before  our  eyes, 
as  we  passed  with  the  velocity  of  lightning, 
unable  to  render  the  least  assistance^  can  never 
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be  forgotten.  We  had  often  read  accountg  of  chap. 
dangerous  surf,  in  books  of  voyages,  but  enter- 
tained no  notion  in  any  degree  adequate  to  the 
horrors  which  mariners  encounter  in  such  si 
situation ;  nor  is  there*  any  instance  known  of  a 
more  frightful  surf  than  this  river  sometimes 
exhibits,  by  its  junction  with  the  MedUerranMn* 
No  sooner  had  we  gained  a  certain  pointy  or 
tongue  of  land,  advancing  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  river  towards  the  north-went,  than 
a  general  shout  from  the  uirabis  announced  that 
every  danger  was  over : — ^presently  we  sailed 
as  serenely  along  as  upon  the  calmept  surface 
of  any  lake.  The  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mle  from  the  station  of  the  British  armament  ia 
considerable;  but  while  we  remained  ajt  anchor 
in  the  Bay  of  Aboukiry  we  could  perceive  the 
ships  stationed  near  to  the  Boccazi  and  in  like 
manner  we  here  observed  the  masts,  of  the  fleet 
in  the  bay. 

As  we  entered  the  Nile,  we  were  amu^ed  by 
seeing  an  jirab  fishing  with  the  sort  of  net 
called  in  England  a  casting-^net :  this,  without 
any  difference  either  in  shape,  size,  or  mate- 
rials, he  was  throwing  exactly  after  our  manner, 
which  may  be  urged  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
this  mode  of  fishing.   Pelicans  appeared  in  great 

P  2 


^ 
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CHAP,    number  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  also  "that 
^'^      /     -  kind  of  porpoise  which  is  called  dolphin  in  the 
Levant ;  this  may  be  seen  sporting  in  the  Nil&, 
as  high  up  as  the  town  of  Rosetta.     The  first 
•  object,  after  entering  the  Rosetta  branch,  is  the 
Voris*.      Castle,  or  Fort  St.  Julian.     In  digging  for  the 
.  fortifications  of  this  place,  the  French  discovered 
'  the  famous  Triple  Inscription,  now  in  the  BrituJi 
Museum':  this  will  be  ever  valuable,  even  if  the 
only  information  obtained  from  it  were  confined 
to  a  solitary  fact;  namely,  that  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  do  exhibit  th£  writing  of   the 
PRIESTS  of  Egypt*.    This  truth  will  now  no 
longer  be  disputed ;  therefore  the  proper  ap- 
^pellation    for  inscriptions  in    these  characters, 
ought  rather  to  be  Hierograms,  than  Hieroglyphs. 
A  surprising  number  of  Turkish  gun-boats  were 
stationed  opposite  to  Fort  St.  Julian  at  the  time 
we  passed ;  and  when  the  beautiful  prospect  6f 
Rosetta  opened  to  our  view,  the  whole  sm'face 
of  the  river,  in  front  of  the  town,  appeared  also 
covered  with  gun-boats  and  vrith  djerms. 

w 

Upon  our  arrival,  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  we 


(I)  See  pp.  6,  7.  Chap.  I.  of  Volume  IV.  8vo.  edit. 
(S)  See  the  words  of  the  Grtek  inscription  upon  that  stone,  TOIC 
T£  *IXV0IS  rPAMMAlIN. 
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fouiid  an  amusing  proof  of  the  effect  of  war  an^ 
nifailating  all  civil  distinctions.  The  house  we 
had  formerly  occupied  was  full  of  sailors,  sol-  aauw^ 
diersy  and  other  tenants;  our  aps^rtments  had  ***^***^*' 
been  converted  into  CharemSf  and  were  filled 
with  Georgiauy  Circassian^  and  Egyptian  girls; 
these  we  found  sitting  unveiled  upon  the  floor ; 
some  working  embroidery,  others  chattering 
and  laughing.  One  of  them,  a  beautiful  female^ 
taken  from  a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs y  exhibited  a 
fine  countenance  disfigured  with  those  blue 
scars  which  were  described  in  the  account  of 
Bethlehem.  They  were  marks^  as. she  pretended, 
which  entitled  her  to  a  very  high  consideration 
among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  These  women 
had  been  presented  by  the  French  prisoners  to 
the  officers .  and  men  of  our  army  and  navy; 
They  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  home,  and  as 
tranquil,  in  the  protection  of  their  new  masters^ 
as  if  they  had  been  thus  settled  for  life.  The 
most  lamentable  part  of  the  story  is,  that  when 
our  people  were  compelled  to  abandon  them, 
they  were  put  to.  death  by  the  Moslems.  A 
woman  who  has  admitted .  the .  embraces  of  a 
Christian  is  never  afterwards  pardoned.  It  is 
lawftil,  and  deemed  laudable,  for  the  first  Turk 
or  Arab  who  meets  with  her,  to  deprive  her 
instantly  of  life..  In.this  scene  of  confusion  we 
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were  constrained  to  take  up  our  abode ;  there 
being  no  alternative;  until  we  could  complete 
our  preparations  for  a  voyage  up  the  Nile  to 
Grand  Cairo.  Indeed,  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  such  accommodations ;  considering 
the  disordered  state  of  afikirs  at  this  time  in 
Roseua.  We  hired  a  djerm  in  the  evening  of 
our  arrival;  and  made  application  the  next  day» 
August  9th,  to  the  Commissary  of  the  army,  for 
his  permission  to  purchase  provisions,  in  the 
market.  This  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtain** 
ing.  The  Commissary  seemed  to  consider,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  at  this  eritical  juncture, 
every  application  which  did  not  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  army,  as  an  unwarrantable  in- 
trusion. Some  degree  of  rudeness,  however,  in 
the  manner  of  his  refusal,  struck  us  the  more 
forcibly;  as  we  had  experienced  the  greatest 
civilities  from  his  worthy  predecessor^  who  had 
recently  fiadlen  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  cli^ 
mate.  Having  ui^ent  letters  of  reoommenda* 
tion  from  tt^e  Commanders-in-chief,  both  of  the 
army  and  of  the  navy,  we  made  our  situation 
known  to  Mr.  fVilUy  purser  of  Captain  Russel\ 
ship  the  CereSf  then  acting  as  Commissary  for  the 
fleet,  who  interested  himself  warmly  in  our 
behalf.  To  his  kindness  we  were  indebted  for 
lieing  able  to  prosecute  our  intended  voyage 
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irith  expedition  as  well  as  with  comfort ;  and^    chap. 
indeed,  without  his  aid  we  should  not  haye  been 
allowed  the  use  even  of  the  djerm  whidi  we  had 
engaged  for  the  undertaking. 


We  employed  the  remainder  of  this  day  ia 
fitting  up  a  kind  of  tent,  or  cabin,  by  means  of 
mats  and  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  upon  the 
stem  of  our  vessel ;  lining  it  with  our  mosquitoe- 
nets,  to  protect  us  from  the  swarm  of  those 
insects  upon  the  river.  The  imindaticn  had 
begun,  and  the  rapidity  of  tl^  current  was 
thereby  exceedingly  increased.  The  price  of  Mceor 
every  article  of  provision  had  become  very 
high,  since  our  last  visit  to  RoseUa.  For  half  a 
pound  of  tea  we  were  obliged  to  pay  near  two 
pounds  sterling.  The  di£ference  between  the 
markets  of  this  place  and  Damiata  was  astonish- 
ing, considering  the  short  distance  that  separated 
the  two  towns.  This  will  appear  in  stating  the 
value  of  a  dollar ;  which,  in  Rosetta,  was  equi- 
valent, either  to  half  a  sheep,  or  to  three  geese,  or « 
foxLC  Jowls,  or  eight  hundred  eggs.  In  Damiata,  for 
the  same  sum,  might  be  purchased,  either  two 
sheep,  six  geese,  twelve  fowls,  or  eight  hundred  eggs. 
The  coffee  of  Mocha,  when  Rosetta  was  first  cap- 
tured, might  be  obtained  almost  for  nothing; 
but  it  had  been  all  sold,  and  a  great  deal  of  it 
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Manufac- 
ture of  ' 

Coffet 


was  sent  in  presents  to  England^  One  of  the 
most  carious  sights  in  Rosettavizs  the  manufac^ 
ture  of  this  article.  ^  After  roasting  the  coffee^  it 
is  pounded  in  immense  iron  mortars;  three 
Arabs  working  at  a  time,  with  enormous  pestles, 
each  as  large  as  a  man  can  raise.  The  capacity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  mortar  being  only  equal  to 
the  reception  of  one  of  these  at  a'  time,  the  pes- 
tles are  raised  according  to  the  measure  of  an 
air  sung  by  an  attendant  Arabt  who  sits  near  to 
the  mortar.  The  main  purport  of  this  curious 
accompaniment  of  their  labour  is,  to  prevent 
the  hand  and  arm  of  a  boy,  kneeling  by  the 
mortar,  from  being  crushed  to  'atoms.  The 
.boy's  arm  is  always  within  the  mortar,*  which 
tallows  room  for^  each'  pestle  to  pass  in  turn 
without  bruising  him,  if  he  place  it  in  time 
-against  the  side  of  the  vessel;  but,  as  after 
every  stroke  he  must  stir  up  the  powder  at  the 
bottom  with  his  fingers,  if  the  precise  period  of 
•each  blow  were  not  marked  by  the  measure  of 
the  song,  his  arm  would  be  struck  off.  Intoxi- 
cation, happily,  is  a  vice  with  which  Arabs^axe 
unacquainted ;  or  else,  the  constant  attention  of 
.a  whole  party,  thus  employed,  being  ne^cessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  poor  child,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived what  the  consequences  of  drunkenness 
would  be,  in  a  maiiufactory  where  many  of 
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these  mortars  are  used.  A  sight  of  this  procesii 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  very 
impalpable  nature  of  the  coffee  powder  used  in 
Turkey  ;  where  the  infusion  more  resembles  the 
appearance  of  chocolate,  than  of  coffee^ ,  as  we 
prepare  them  for  beverage  in  England. 

After  visiting  this  manufactory,  we  went  to  conous 
see  a  building  of  very  great,  although  of  un-  pohu^ 
known,  antiquity,   used    as   a  warehouse  for  ^'***'' 
keeping  stores.     It  has  a  vaulted  stone  roof, 
with   the   remarkable    appearance    of  pointed 
arches,  caused  by  imitating  the  intersection  of 
palm-branches:    the  sculptured  trunks  of  the 
trees,  whence  these  ramifications  proceed,  are 
represented  as    being    stationed    in  the  four 
corners,  and  by  the  sides,  of  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber.     This  curious  architectural  relique  has 
never    been    noticed    nor   described   by    any 
author;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  learn  either 
the  age  of  the  building,  or  its  original   use. 
Quaresmius  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  subject. 
He   says  only  of  antient  Rosetta,  that  it  was 
called  ScHEiDA*.'  This  place  may  soon  become 
of  more  importance  than  it  is  at  present ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  cessation  of  pilgrimages 

(l)  "  Ab  anti^uis,  ut  in  muDdi  theatro  le^itur,  Seheida  fiiit  appel- 
lata."    Quaretmii  Elucid,  Terr,  Sonet,  torn,  II.  /.I008.    AtUv.X^ZS* 
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CIL4F,   to  Mecca.    The  fVahab^  j^rabs  have  destroyed 
V    m^m  ,f  all  the  wells  which  formerly  supplied  the  cara* 
Conse-      vans  with  water;  and  nothing  less  than  an 
^i^^^   army  is  necessary  for  their  restoration'.     Qua- 
M^m.  ^^^^"^^9  ^  mentioning  the  estimation  in  which 
v^"^^'     Rosetta,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  is  held 
by  the  Moslems,  long  ago  predicted,  that  when- 
ever the  journeys  to  Mecca  were  interrupted,  it 
would  become  the  resort  oi  Moslem  pilgrims  •• 
For  the  reception  of  such  a  multitude,  Rosetta  is 
much  better  provided  than  Mecca  \  for  it  is 
attested  by  all  travellers  %   and  among  these 
by  our  countryman  Sandys*,   that  **  no  place 


(l )  "  Wu  now  fire  yttm  •met  the  fPkkabmt  have  preYented  the 
pil^mt  from  perfomiiDp  their  Journey  to  Mecca,  Thej  have  de- 
stroyed the  citterns  in  the  Detert ;  and  it  if  imposfthle  to  have  these 
repaired »  without  seodin|^  an  army  to  protect  the  workmen.  This 
condition  will  hardly  ever  he  fulfilled,  as  there  are  not  more  than 
10,000  soldiers  io  all  Syria;  and  the  ffahaheeCh\e(  has,  at  any  time, 
more  than  100,000  meu,  mounted  on  camels,  at  his  disposal.  The 
interruption  of  this  pil^ima^e  is  considered  by  the  Tttrks  as  a  si^n 
of  the  approaching  desolation  of  the  TVrAitA  Empire."  AfS,  Letter 
from  Burekk&rdt,  the  Afrkan  Trttvetter,  dated  Jieppe,  May  3,  1811. 

(S)  "  Fertur  in  partihus  illis,  tx  ea  eivitate  ori^nem  traxisse  Maho- 
neiem,  pseudo-propbetam  Turcarum  et  aliorum  Infidelium  caput;  ac 
ide6  Hlam  magni  sstimant.  Quare,  si  Mecba,  ubi  sepuicbrom  dicitur 
«sse  Mahometis,  k  Christlanis  caperetur,  et  ad  illud  interdicta  esset 
spsorum  perc^iuatio,  Rosetum  peregrinarentur."  J^maretm.  Elme. 
T.  S,  tern.  II.  p,  1008.  jinlv,  I632>. 

(3)  "In  optima  ulteriqtie  rej^ione  sita,  omni  bonorum  gencre  ad 
opulente  vivendum  afflueate,  camtbus,  pisctbus,  fnictibus,  &c."   IHt* 

(4)  Sm^*'  Travels,  p.  166.    Lemd.  1637. 
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Undef  heaven  is  better  fumisiied  with  graine»  CBap. 
flesh,  fish,  sugar,  fruits,  roots,"  together  with  all  ^     V-  ' 
other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 

• 

During  our  former  visit  to  Rosetia,  we  neg*  Esi>ibiti<m 
lected  to  notice  the  particular  day  of  the  *  year  p^ih,  or 
on  which  a  most  singular  exhibition  of  the  5er-  j^^ 
pent-eaters,  or  Psylti,  as  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus* and  many  antient  authors  %  took  place. 
A  tumultuous  throng,  passing  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  our  house,  attracted  our  attention 
towards  the  quay:  here  we  saw  a  concourse  of 
people  following  men  apparently  frantic,  who, 
with  every  appearance  of  convulsive  agony, 
were  brandishing  live  serpents,  and  then  tearing 
them  with  their  teeth;  snatching  them  from 
each  other  8  mouths,  with  loud  cries  and  dis- 
torted features,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the 
arms  of  the  spectators,  as  if  swooning;  the 
women  all  the  while  rending  the  air  with  their 


(5)  Dmm  sayi ,  this  exbtlntioii  takes  place  durinf^  the  annual  pro- 
cesskm  of  the  Featt  eflbrokim,  at  Boieita.  He  regretted  not  having 
bean  there  at  the  time.  See  Dtmm's  Travelt,  Emg.  EdU.  VU,  I. 
/.  183.  Lmd,  1803. 

(6)  Herwtbi.  ]ib.ir.  cap.  173. 

(7)  Strmbm.  Geo|^.  lib.  xvii.    iMcan,  ii.    w.   8d4»  937.    Ptnuan, 
lib. ii. c  14.    DUCa»$.  lib.  U.  c.  14,    A^,  GeU.  lib.xvi.  c.ll,  &c.  &c. 
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CHAP.  lamentations. '  Pliny  often  mentions  these  jijg-r 
glers! ;  and  as  their  tricks  have,  been  noticed  by 
other  travellers,  it  is  only  now  necessary  to 
attest  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary  rem- 
^  nant  of  a^very  antient  custom. 


*  If 


(l)  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  S.     lib.  tiU.   c.  35.    lib.  xxr.  c.  10.' 
lib.  xxfiii.  e.  3. 


CHAP,  II. 


VOYAGE  UP  THE  NILE,  TO  GRAND  CAIRO. 

Example  afforded  by  a  Naval  Officer — Inaccuracy  in  l/ie 
Maps  of  Egypt— Tripfc  Harvest  of  the  Delta—Mode 
of  raising  Water  from  the  Nile— Summer  Habits  of  the 
Egyptian  Arabs — Ficus  Stcamorps — 'Etesian  Winds 
— MoTVBii— Dancing  Women — Debe — SrNDioN  and 
Dbrk&l — Turkish  Cavalry' — Aiab  Customs — Foua— 
B.ACHtt AKiK—Description  of  the  Country — Diseases- 
Facility  of  visiting  Upper  Egypt — Kodm  Scheriff — 
AtARua— Birds — Singular  Animal  Appearance^Plants — 
El  Buredgiat — Remarkable  Phcenomenon — Tumblers 
— Abundance  of  Com — Southern  Point  of  the  Delia — 

'    Arrival  at  Bu  lac — Fieto  of  the  Pyramids — yisit  to  the 

Rets 
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Reis  Effendi  —  House  of  the  French  Instituie — Jewel  ^ 
Market — Literior  of  Cairo — Jugglers — Trees — Incense 
— Gum  Arabic — Plagues  of  Egypt — Statistics  of  Cairo 
'^British  Army  from  India  —  Dinner  given  by  the 
Commander'-in^chief'^Discovenf  made  by  Brahmins  in 
Upper  Egypt — Examination  of  an  Abyssiman  con- 
cerning Bruce* s  Travels — FideUiy  of  thai  Traveller's 
Observations  confirmed. 


Officer. 


CHAP.  W  £  left  Rosetta  on  Monday,  August  the  tenth,  a]t 
V  m^l  /  seven  a.  m.  and  called  upon  Captain  Htllyar, 
who  had  the  command  of  some  gun-boats  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  and  whom  we  found  stationed 
upon  the  river,  on  board  one  of  those  vessels. 
Exunpie  His  late  arduous  services,  in  several  engage- 
J^Navai  ^  ments  with  the  enemy,  were  then  the  subject  of 
very  general  conversation.  The  Capudan  Pasha, 
in  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  had  conferred  upon  him  some 
trifling  presents.  But  that  which  particularly 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
and  which  will  convey  the  name  of  Hillyar  to 
posterity,  with  honours  more  lasting  than  even 
those  obtained  by  his  valdur  and  his  victories, 
was  the  example  offered  by  this  distinguished 
officer  to  the  navies  of  the  world,  in  proving 
the  possibility  of  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
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country,  and  maintaining  unrivalled  discipline 
among  his  crew,  without  the  utterance  of  an 
oath  by  any  man  on  board  the  ship  he  com- 
manded. 

We  had  convincing  evidence  of  inaccuracy  in  iDtcciinM:|[ 
our  best  maps  of  the  Delia,  and  of  the  course  of  the  ^  Egypt!* 
Nile,  from  the  earliest  comparisons  we  made  in 
the  country.  That  of  Kauffer,  published  at  Ccn- 
stantinople  in  1799,  is  extremely  incorrect;  but  it 
is  less  so  than  preceding  documents.  Soon  after 
leaving  Rosetia,  we  passed  some  extensive  canals, 
conveying  water  to  lands  above  the  level  of  the 
river :  these  are  supplied  by  wheels,  sometimes 
turned  by  oxen,  but  more  generally  by  buffa- 
loes. They  are  banked  by  very  lofty  walls, 
conatructed  of  mud,  hardened  by  the  sun.  One 
of  them,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tended to  the  Lake  Maadie.  The  land,  thus  Tripk 
watered,  produces  three  crops  in  each  year ;  the  the  jdc/m. 
first  of  clover,  the  second  of  corn,  and  the  third 
of  rice.  The  rice-grounds  are  inundated  from 
the  time  of  sowing  nearly  to  harvest :  the  seed 
is  commonly  cast  upon  the  water,  a  practice 
twice  alluded  to  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Balaam 
prophesied  of /yrae/ ',  that  "his  seed  should 

(l)  Xumbert  xxit.  7. 
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BE  IX  MANY  WATERS."  Itt  the  directions  gi¥e^ 
for  charity  by  the  eon  of.  IMvid,  it  is  writte^'i 
"  Cast  thy  bhead  upon  the  .waters  :  eof^ 

TJiOD*     SBAIiT     FINDlir    ^lf9BE|ljHANY.c;DAir^.'! 

When  the  rice^^taits  are:  3i)out. two  feet  l^gW 
Method  of  they  are  trausplaated-  ,  Besiiie^' i  the  methwJ  Qf 
^folS  raising  water  into  the. high  grounds  neaf.tlie 
Nile.        yj^^y^  ijy  means  of  buckets  faate^d  to  a  i^heeli 
where  the  land  is  not  moch  elevated  above  tb? 
surface  of  the  Nile,  they  use .  a  simple,  and  pr-o-, 
bably  a  very  antient  contrivance%  of  lifting  it  in 
a  basket  lined  perhaps  with  close  matting  Of 
with  leather'.      Two  men,  holding  the  basket 
between  them,  by  a  cord  in  each  hand  fastened, 
to  the  edge  of  it,  lower  it  into  the  iVt /e,  and  then 
swing  it  between  them  until  it  acquires  a  velo- 
city sufficient  to  enable  them .  to  throw    th«v 


(l)  EeeUstiastet  xi.  I. 

(S)  See  the  Vignette  to  thu  Chapter,  They  who  are  interested  in 
tmcioc;  resemblances  between  the  customs  of  the  Chmete  and  Egyp- 
tians, may  be  informed  that  this  manner  of  irrigating  land,  wliich 
tertainly  possesses  something  of  singularity,  is  practised  upon  the 
rivers  in  China^  without  the  smallest  difference.  An  engraved  repre^ 
sentation  of  it  is  given  in  the  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy. 
See  vL  II.  p.  359.  Land.  1797. 

(3)  Those  baskets  are  made  capable  of  containing  water  withouf 
lining.  "  The  Mahrea  jfrabs  have  the  art  of  making  wicker  baskets 
of  so  dote  a  texture,  that  they  carry  in  them,  milk,  water,  and 
bouia."    See  NoU  te  p,  189  0/ Browne's  Travels,  Land,  1799* 
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water,  over  a  bank,  into  a  canal  near  the  river. 
The  regular  continnance  of  their  motion  gives 
them,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  automa- 
ton figures,  rather  than  of  living  being^.  They 
work  stark  naked,  exposed  to  the  ^un's  most 
powerful  rays,  during  the  whole  day ;  repeating 
one  of  their  Arabian  sotigs :  for  they  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  air  adapted  to  every  labour* 
As  to  their  summer  clothing,  when  they  we«r 
any,  it  consists  only  of  a  blue  cotton  shirty 
girded  by  a  belt  round  the  waist.  The  j4rabs 
whom  we  saw  occasionally  near  the  river,  whe-' 
ther  alone  or  in  company,  made  their  appear- 
ance without  any  kind  of  covering.  Sometimea 
they  were  seen  in  parties  of  ten  or  twelve  at  a 
time,  walking  together,  young  and  old,  as  naked 
fiS  they  were  born,  without  seeming  sensible  of 
any  indecency  in  their  appearance. 

Fahrenlteit's  thermometer,  observed  in  the 
shade,  this  day  at  noon,  indicated  a  temperature 
of  ninety  degrees.  Our  course,  by  a  very  good 
boat-compass,  given  to  us  by  Captain  Clarke  of 
the  Braahely  was  at  this  time  south,  half  east.  In 
half  an  hour,  we  found  it  to  be  east  and  by  north. 
We  observed  several  trees  of  a  very  singular 
form :  they  resembled,  by  the  spreading  of  theii? 
boughs,  the  shape  of  a  fan,  and  looked,  at  a 

VOL.  v.  E 
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Winds. 
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distance,  like  enormous  peacocks  with  their 
expanded.  As  we  drew  near  and  examined 
them,  they  proved  to  be,  every  one  of  them,  the 
Fictu  SycamomSf  or  Sycamore  F^g ;  and  of  this 
species,  although  so  common  in  Egypt,  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  specimen  in  any  British 
herbary,  until  our  return  to  England.  It  attains 
an  enormous  size  near  Cairo;  particularly  in  the 
Isle  of  Rhouda^  where  some  of  them  appear 
larger  than  the  stateliest  oaks  of  our  forests. 
The  fruit  resembles  the  common  fig  in  shape; 
but  it  is  smaller,  very  dry,  insipid,  and  rarely 
eaten.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  trees  in  this 
part  of  Egypt  is  owing  entirely  to  the  north  and 
north-:west,  or  Etesian  winds,  which  prevail  with 
mu(^  violence,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  As 
this  monsoon  happens  annually,  at  the  period 
of  the  NileH  inundation,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages it  offers  for  the  commerce  of  the  country 
exceed  any  thing,  periiaps,  known  upon  earth. 
A  vessel,  leaving  Rosetta,  is  driven  by  it  with 
extraordinary  velocity  against  the  whole  force 
of  the  torrent  to  Cairo,  or  into  any  part  of  l^per 
Egypt.  For  the  purpose  of  her  return,  with 
even  greater  rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  down  mast  and  sails,  and  leave  her  to  be 
carried  against  the  wind  by  the  powerful  current 
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of  the  river.  It  is  thus  possible  to  perform 
the  whole  voyage,  from  RosettOy  to  Buldc  the 
quay  of  CairOy  and  back  again^  with  certainty,  in 
about  seventy  hours ;  a  distance  equal  to  four 
hundred  miles  \ 

At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  came  in  view  of 
Motubisy  sometimes  written  Membisy  or  Metabts\  Moiubit. 
famous  or  infamous  for  those  dancing-women  Dandng 
called  Ahnehsy  which,  however,  are  common  in 
most  parts  of  Egypt.  When  the  French  army 
marched  to  Cdiroy  General  Menou  halted  here, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  French  licentiousness, 
pretending  business  with  the  Sheiksy  but  in 
reality  to  gratify  himself  and  his  soldiers,  de- 
manded an  exhibition  of  these  prostitutes.  The 
Sheiks  of  the  place  wished  to  be  spared,  even  in 
Motubisy  the  degradation  attending  a  public  dis- 
play of  such  dances,  and  raised  difficulties 
against  their  attendance;  but,  says Z)ewon*,  "the 
presence  of  the  generals,  and  especially  of  two 
hundred  soldiers,  removed  the  obstacles."  In 
order  to  heighten  the  profligate  sensuality  of 


(l)  Shaw  waakm  the  dUtanoe  from  UpttUa  to  CUIfv  equ^l  to  SOO 
nilet.    See  5A«tir's  Travels,  p.S94.  Land.  1757. 
(8)  See  Denom*9  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  77.  land.  1803. 
(3)  Ibid.  p.  78. 

£2 
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tSmCanopic  festival,  brandy  was  admmistered 
to  the  wdmen  in  large  glasses,  which,  says  the 
same  writer,  they  drank  bke  lemonade.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  scene  Umt  followed,  something 
ensued  which  was  deemed  revoltii^p,  eyen  to 
the  feelings  of  French  soldiers,  it  should  be  con- 
'sidered  rather  as  characteristical  of  the  ParUian 
rabblement  who  were  present,  than  of  the  na- 
tural habits  of  the  people  of  the  country.  As 
We  ajpproached  Motubis,  our  course  altered  from 
south-6ast  to  soudi-west.  According  to  JTotj^fs 
map,  the  course  is  «outh-east  towards  this  place 
from  Raseita.  We  arrived  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
and  observed  here  some  troops  of  English 
cavalry;  but  continued  our  voyage  without 
landing.  Opposite  to  the  town  of  Matubis,  but 
i><$6<^.  feirther  towards  tiie  south,  stands  D6b6.  The 
generality  of  these  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Jfile  are  small^  but  there  is  a  pleasing  variety 
in  their  appearance ;  for  they  have  no  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  although  all  of  them  be 
shaded  by  groves  of  date  and  sycamore.  We 
sindion  passod  Sindhn  and  DerrAl,  two  towns  opposite 
*"  '  to  each  other,  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
At  Sindion  we  had  the  pleasing  sight  of  a  party 
Ca^dbJj.  hf  Turkish  cavalry  upon  their  niarch;  and  were 
awhile  amused  by  considering  the .  gratification 
their  appearance  would  afford,  if  we  could  have 
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remoTed  them,  in  their  fuU  costume^  to  one  of  gHAP. 
the  Lmdm  theatres.  They  had  their  cplourB  .  "' 
flying;  ydow  and  green.  Passing  through  the 
villages,  they  oontinuied  to  beat  small  kettlet 
dmas;  proceeding  always  in  a  slii^^^dly  bu^i* 
ner,  with  their  knees  quite  up  to  their  chins; 
being  evidently  annoyed  by  a  situjfttioii  so  hostile 
to  thehr  natural  indolaoce  as  that  in  which  a  cerr 
tiaai  degree  of  aietive  exertion  was  unavoidable^ 
Their  ludicrous  appearance  was  a  source  g( 
mirth  to  the  cavalry  of  the  F\rench  army,  even 
in  the  heat  of  battle ;  among  whom  the  order 
for  making  a  charge  was  frequently  expressed* 
according  to  dieir  natural  levity,  by  the  words 
**  Bos  les  Pastkquesr  Down  with  the  Water- 
melons  f  alluding  to  tiie  appearance  presented 
by  the  bulky  swathing  of  their  large  turb;ms» 
which  give  to  their  heads  something  of  a  simi- 
litude to  those  enormous  melons :  but  of  this 
order  the  Moslems  rarely  awaited  the  result; 
they  fled  as  soon  as  they  heard  ili,  in  the  utmost 
dismay  and  confusion. 

The  jirab  crew  of  our  boat  washed  their  Arab  ca». 
hands,  faces,  and  teeth,  before  and  after  eating; 
cleansing  their  teeth  with  wood  ashes,  which 
they  collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  fire  for 
boiling  our  kettle.    The  common  fuel  used  by 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  prepared  from 
a  mixture  of  camels'  dung,  mud,  and  straw: 
these  ingredients,  being  made  into  a  paste*  are 
collected  in  the  form  of  balls,  which  are  after* 
wards  flattened  upon  the  walls  of  their  huts  for 
drying  in  the  sun,  and  thus  formed  into  circular 
cakes.  From  the  ashes,  after  burning  these 
cakes,  the  Ammcmia  is  obtained,  which  is  after* 
wards  sent  to  Europe.  The  process  is  briefly 
and  perspicuously  described  by  Shatv,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Travels  ^  About  four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sindian,  the  Nile  had  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  over  the 
adjoining  fields.  It  began  to  rise  upon  the 
seventeenth  day  of  June.  The  canal  of  Cairo  was 
cut  upon  the  eighth  of  August,  the  day  of  our 
arrival  in  Rosetta  from  the  Holy  Land ;  with  the 
usual  observance  of  public  festivity ;  the  Nile 
having  then  attained  its  proper  height.  After 
this,  all  the  banks  were  cut,  and  the  dykes 
opened,  to  receive  the  inundation,  from  Qaro  to 
the  sea*.    Our  course  here  was  e.  n.  e.  towards 


(1)  Collectanea,  No.  X.  p.  480.    ^Aov*!  Traveb,  ImuL  1757. 

(S)  The  Reader  may  perhaps  be  curious  to  know  what  the  symptomi 
Itfe  in  the  Nik  (when  at  the  lowest  ebb)  denoting  the  incipient  flood. 
We  Were  in  Aoiella  at  the  precise  period  for  making  the  observation. 
This  happened  upon  the  sixUmth  of  Jkbg,  For  several  days  before,  the 
water  in  the  river  was  veiy  shallow,  and  pcemed  to  stagnate.    Tlie 

smell 
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the  village  of  Faua,  falsely  marked  as  a  town 
in  all  the  maps.  Soon  afterwards,  we  steered 
south-easty  and  passed  that  village.  It  is  op- 
posite to  Rackmanie,  now  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  action  between  our  troops  and  those  of  the 
enemy  under  General  Le  Grange.  This  officer 
was  raised  by  BuonapartS  from  the  ranks :  high 
respect  is  due  to  him  for  his  conduct  upon  many 
occasions ;  but,  in  particular,  fbr  his  subsequent 
humane  and  exemplary  treatment  of  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  commanders  in  the  fFest  Indiesj  who 
became  his  prisoner  while  her  huband  was  en- 
gaged with  him  in  the  warmest  hostiUties.  If 
it  be  a  Christian  duty  to  love  our  enemies,  it  is 
surely  incumbent  upon  every  Englishman  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  actions  which  thus  exalt 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  that  of  a  hero. — 
The  English  flag  was  flying  upon  the  castle  of  the 
fortress  of  Rackmanie ;  and  a  party  of  our  troops 
was  stationed  there,  to  guard  the  town.  We 
spoke  to  some  Irish  soldiers,  asking  them  the 
jhour;  and  were  much  amused  by  the  reply: 
''To  be  sure,  at  sun-set  is  it  not  half  past  fourr 

•ncll  «f  it  WM  like  that  of  an  nnwbolesoiiw  pool,  and  its  surfiaoe  bt- 
came  partly  corered  with  a  careen  slinc.  By  attentivtly  obtemns  it 
about  tbit  time,  a  number  of  little  whirlpools,  not  more  than  an  io«b 
in  diameter^  might  be  occaiionaily  noticed,  suddenly  becoming  visible, 
mod  as  suddenly  disappearing.  Tbe  Ar^  pointed  to  these,  as  the 
^ailiest  indications  of  tbe  coming  torrent* 
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c^?*    Opposite  to  Bachntanie  there  is  a  6maU  island; 

^'  'w^^/.  m  the  middle  of  the  riter.  A  large  vessel  MnA 
three  masts  was  stationed  near  tiietown.  Th£ 
Mle  is  here  very  broad,  and  the  cnrrent  twib  ait 
tiiis  time  prodigiotusly  rapid;  fet  the' strength 
of  the'  Etesian  wind  enabled  uS'  to  stem  its  force, 
and  to  proceed  with  very  great  velocity!    ¥it 

Descrip-     lages,  in  an  almost  uninternipted  succession^ 

ccLV.  ^  d^i^oted  a  much  greater  popnlati<m  than  wehdd 
imagined  this  country  to  contain.  Upon  eadi 
side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  eye  coukl  reacb^ 
we  saw  rich  fields  of  com  and  rice,  with  such 
beautifiil  groves,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the 
watery  {4ains,^and  to  shade  innumerable  settle- 
ments in  tlie  Delta^  amidst  never-ending  planta- 
tions of  melons  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetal 
bks,  that,  from  the  abundance  of  its  harvests, 
Egypt  may  be  deemed  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Such  is  the  picture  exhibited  to 
the  native  inhabitants,  who  are  seasoned  to 
withstand  the  disorders  of  the  country,  and  can 
bear  with  indifference  the  attacks  of  myriads  of 
all  sorts  of  noxious  animals ;  to  whom  mud  and 
inosquitoes,  or  dust  and  vermin,  are  alike  in- 
different; who,  having  never  experienced  one 
eomfortable  feeling  in  the  midst  of  their  highest 
'  enjoyments,  nor  a  single  antidote  to  sorrow  fn 
the  depths  of  their  wretchedness,  vegetate,  like 
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the  hmianas  and  sycamores  around  them.  But  chapI 
atrai^iersy  aad<  especkiUy  the  inhabitants  of .  '  ^^ 
N6tthem  countries,  where  wholesome  air  and 
dffiaotinfiBS  are.  among.: the.  necessaries  oi  ]ife( 
must  consider  Egj/pi  as  4lie  most  detestable 
region  upon  earth.  ^Upon  the  retiring  of  the 
Nilty  the  country  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  at^ 
mospfaere,  impregnated  with  every  putrid  and 
affisbsive  exhalation,  then  stagnates,  like  the 
fithy  pools  over  which  it  broods.  Then,  too,  Diseuet. 
tile  plague  regularly  begins ;  nor  ceases,  until 
the  waters  return  again'..  Throughout  the 
spring,  intermitting  fevers  universally  prevails 
About  the  beginning  of  Mayt  certain  winds 
cover  even  the  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  most 
disgusting  vermin*.  The  latest  descendants  of 
Pharaoh  are  not  yet  delivered  from  the  evils 
which  fell  upon  the  land,  when  it  was  smitten 
by  the  hands  of  Moses  and  Aaron :  the  '^  plague 


(1)  Gentral  Le  Grimg€  ufmred  m,  wNd  on  b#ftfd  tbe  Btwkelf  limit 
fjbe  ravages  in  the  Frtnek  •rmy,  caused  by  tbe  plague,  during  Uie 
month  olApriX^  at  one  time  amounted  to  an  hundred  men  in  a  single 
day. 

(2)  Sir  SUdMg  Smiik  informed  the  author,  that  one  night,  pn^ 
ferring  a  bed  upon  tbe  sand  of  tbe  desert  to  a  night's  lodging  in  tbe 
TiHage  cTEtko,  as  thinking  he  should  be  more  secure  fWim  vermin,  he 
ftnind  hiwselfy  in  the  morning,  entirely  oorered,  ,by  them.  Lki  wi 
fcfrfkna  Abound  in  all  the  sandy  desert  near  AUxanirim, 
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of  frogs/'  the  '*  plague  of  lice,"  the  "  plague  of 
flies,''  the  ''  murrain,  boils,  and  blains,"  prevail, 
so  that  the  whole  country  is  *^  corrupted,"  and 

''  THE  DUST  OF  THE  EARTH  BECOMES  LICE, 
tJPON  MAN  AND  UPON  BEAST,  THROUGHOUT  THE 

LAND  OF  Egypt."  This  application  of  the  words 
of  Sacred  Scripture  affords  a  literal  statement 
of  existing  evils ;  such  an  one  as  the  statistics 
of  the  country  do  now  warrant.  In  its  justifi- 
cation, an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  testimony 
of  all  those  who  have  resided  in  the  country 
during  the  very  opposite  seasons  of  its  prospe- 
rity and  privation ;  during  the  inundation,  and 
when  the  flood  has  retired ;  or  before  it  takes 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  the 
period  of  the  overflow,  persons  who  drink  the 
water  become  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
**  prickly  heat/"  this  often  terminates  in  those 
dreadful  wounds  alluded  to  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  by  the  words  "  boils  and  blaiks." 
During  the  months  of  June,  July^  and  August^ 
many  individuals  are  deprived  of  sight,  owing 
to  a  disorder  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try. Europeans^  having  no  other  name  for  it» 
have  called  it  Ophthalmia,  from  the  organs  it 
afflicts.  There  was  hardly  an  individual  who 
did  not  suffer,  more  or  less,  the  ccmsequences 
of  this  paihful  malady.    It  commences  with  a 
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sensation  as  if  grains  of  sand  had  been  cast  into 
the  eyes'.  At  this  season,  also,  the  dysentery 
begins  to  number  its  victims;  and  although 
some  be  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  worst 
effects  of  this  disorder,  it  proves  fatal  in  many 
instances*.  A  traveller  may  escape  most  of 
these  evils  by  proper  attention :  and  if  he  visit 
the  country  so  as  to  profit  by  the  Etesian  winds  FaeOityor 
at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  hire  a  dferm  "v^^ 
for  his  constant  residence  upon  the  river,  he  ^*^*' 
may  venture  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  visit  its  stu- 
pendous remains  of  antiquity  with  greater  ease 
and  comfort  than  he  ever  performed  any  other 
expedition.  The  never-failing  monsoon  will 
carry  him  along,  sitting  in  a  cool  and  comforta- 
ble cabin,  with  every  convenience  for  reading 
or  writing,  for  food,  or  rest ;  and  the  current 
of  the  river  alone  will  operate  as  favourably  for 
his  return.      We  considered  the  time  we  spent 


(l)  It  is  Mid  evcQ  y«t  to  cjitst  id  tbi*  country,  as  a  coDtagious  dis- 
order brouf bt  by  our  army  from  Egypt. 

(9)  Tb«  best  rerotdics  for  ibis  terrible  complaint  are.  first  a  swatb* 
in^  of  flannel,  in  many  folds,  about  tbe  abdomen  ;  and,  secondly,  a 
drink  of  water,  io  wbicb  rice  bas  been  Iwiled,  carefully  strained  from 
tbe  grains  of  rice,  wbicb  should  not  be  eaten.  Tbe  very  worst  effects 
may  be  apprehended  from  brandy,  or  any  of  those  beating  cordials 
usually  administered,  by  ignorant  people,  upon  these  occasions.  Rice- 
water  and  abstemious  diet  are  the  remedies  retorted  to  by  the  JraU 
themselves. 
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upon  the  Nile  as  the  most  pleasing  part  of  all 
onr  travels ;  but  that  which  was  passed  during 
bur  residence  on  shore,  as  the  most  disagreea- 
ble ;  notwithstanding  the  -  commodious  accom^ 
modations  we  met  ^ith,  m  tii^  cities  of  Rosettoi 
Cc^trOf  and  Alexandria. 


JToum 
Slckerif. 


After  passing  Rachmame,  darkness  derived 
us  of  the  very  interesting  landscape  with  which 
we  had  been  continually  gratified  during  the 
day.  We  continued  sailing  almost  the  whole 
night,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  our  steady 
pilot  at  the  helm,  who,  as  master  of  the  ^^'erm, 
remained  at  his  post  until  morning  dawned. 
Four  men,  besides  himself,  constituted  the  whole 
of  the  crew ;  all  of  whom  were  Arabs.  During 
tiie  time  they  remained  in  our  service,  they  were 
diligent,  industrious,  faithful,  always  sober, 
bbliging,  and  very  skilfol  in  managing  their 
Vessel.  When  day-light  appeared,  upon  Satur* 
day,  August  the  eleventh^  they  told  us  they  had 
anchored  for  some  time  at  a  village,  fearful  of 
being  boarded  by  pirates  during  the  extreme 
darkness  that  prevailed,  especially  as  the  Ugfat 
in  our  cabin  rendered  the  djerm  visible  from  the 
sides  of  the  river.  About  eight  o'clock  a.  m. 
we  reached  a  miserable  town,  called  Koum  or 
Komme  Scheriff',  built  entirely  with  mud.    Soon 
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afterwards  we  passed  the  town  of  jtmrus,  also 
ooDBtructed  of  mud,  and  containing  a  number  of 
lofty  conical  pigeon^Jiousest  similarly  built;  ex,^ 
Mbiting  a  novel  and  remarkable  appearance  in 
the  s^proach  to  tfajb  place.  Pigeons  dung,  every^ 
where  valuable  as  manure,  is  here  an  important 
acquisition ;  for  by  mixing  it  with  the  sand  upon 
the  little  islands  left  by  the  torrent  in  the  midst 
of  ^e  river,  a  soil  is  formed,  capable  of  pro« 
ducing  water-melons'. 

Tho  birds  which  frequent  the  Nile,  if  we  ex^  Biidi. 
cept  the  account  given  by  Uasselquist\  are  but 
little  known ;  and  our  observations  will  not 
supply  what  is  here  wanted  for  the  natural  hi»- 
tory  of  the  country.  A  most  superb  collection 
was,  however,  forwarded  to  England,  under  the 
patrcmage  and  by  the  immediate  orders  of  Lord 
Hutchimon.  It  had  been  formed,  with  consma- 
mate  skill  and  labour,  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Savigny*  We  principally  noticed  pelicoTn^ 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Rachmanie. 
The  Sterna  Nilotica,  or  Egyptian  sea-swcdlows  ap- 
peared, in  immense  flocks,  near  the  sides  of  the 


\ 

T^ 


(0  See «]«>  Baroii  Dif  Toi^s  Memoirs,  toKII*  p. ^8.  Land.  178S^ 
C3)  SeeTraveb,  p.  193.  Lond,  llG'J, 
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Singular 
minimal 
Appeur- 
«nc<. 


PbrnlK. 


riVer.  Afterwards  we  saw  many  beautiful 
of  whose  names  we  iaure  entirely  ignorant ;  par- 
ticularly  one  of  the  plover  kind,  whose  plumage 
displayed  the  most  lively  and  variegated  co- 
lours*. The  pig€on-<ones  increased  very, much 
after  passing  ^mruf;  almost  every  village  being 
furnished  with  them.  BuffiJoess  swimming  about 
in  the  Nile,  afford  a  singular  sight,  with  their 
black  noses  sticking  out  of  the  water,  snorting 
as  they  cross  from  side  to  side ;  all  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  being  concealed.  -But  the  most 
remarkable  appearance  of  living  beings,  may  be 
noticed  by  dipping  a  ladle  or  bucket  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  river,  which  is  everywhere  dark- 
with  mud,  and  observing  the  swarms  of  animals 
contained  in  the  torrent.  Among  these,  tadpoles 
and  young  frogs  are  so  numerous,  that,  rapid  as 
the  current  flows,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Nt/e 
where  the  water  is  destitute  of  them.  The  ad- 
ditions to  our  herbary  were  not  of  any  import- 
ance; for  the  season  was  too  far  advanced*. 


(1)  ProUbly  the  ''  TWm^  ^Egypikufa'*  of  Limuntt,  "  kmgimMt, 
fittC9  alHiople  vmritgaia!*    Ste  Htmttq.Trw,  p.  199. 

(S)  In  the  aecount  of  oar  Journey  from  AhtmHr  to  JKaMMo,  {See 

Ckeq^.  IX.  fV.  III.  p.  867-  8vo.  edit.)  five  new  species  were  omitted, 

which  m«7  be  noticed  here,  ntthough  perhaps  not  found  so  hif  h  up 

the  Hfile,     The  first  ^enus  is  not  mentioned  in  IVolessor  jlftrr^m's 

edition  of  MiiUer^t  Dictionary. 

I.  A  non- 
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The  rice-p/anu,  however,  may  be  excepted ;  they  chap. 
had  not  attained  maturity,  being  now  about  two 
feet  in  height,  and  resembling  a  species  of 
Tjfpha^  common  in  large  ponds  in  the  south  of 
England^  vulgarly  called  fixgs;  as  these  appear, 
when  young,  rising  from  the  water.  We  made 
the  usual  observation  upon  Fahrenheit^   ther- 

I.  A  nonnlescript  ffrast,  bdojc  a  new  species  of  Polypogon  ;  prawinp 

Id  little  tufts,  about  two  inches  hi^h.  We  have  called  it  Polypooon 

ruBfiLUW.  (See  the  character  of  this  genus  in  the  FlomAUfmUcaot 

M.  DetfoHtaiaei,   Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History  at  Pam.)  This  was  found  oearRoSBTTA.  Poi^pogon  pumi' 

Aim,  pamemld  ovoid  eoareiaid,  mrisiii  eafyct  himtUferi  duptb  Am- 

gkrAw*  hail*  amnuijlbnmi,  OiimU  numerori  genicmiati,  /M  ad 
apkti  /aHoH,  RUa  gkttrhucula  shriaiaf  longi  vaginaniiOf  $upra 
plana,  patentm.  Siipuite  laeeraia,  niiitUe.  Pamcuke  ituEqualci, 
SMperwret  Umeda  nx  ad  navem  bmga;  imferiorts  dimidia  mimares, 

II.  A  non-descript  species  of  Lotus*  with  shining  silky  leaves,  very 
closely  crowded  together  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches.  We 
have  called  it  Lotus  polyphtllus.  This  was  found  between 
j4kemkir  and  iUuUa,  in  the  month  of  Apeil.  LMw  catde  «i(^rai- 
Uteeni€  ramom,  fdiit  UnearinHtraboUeU  obHfuis,  imMcatis,  teri- 
eeis,  nituBi  iniemodiii  langiorihtu;  Jhribut  nbtemis;  ieguminibus 
glabrit  eafyce  JdmHisrimo  paulo  hngwrihuM.  Rami  adseendemtet 
JUrvnn,  dnmum  •  cam  /oHorum  eieairkUus  noioH  nudi;  npra^ 
dense  fiHuif  kinuii,  FhHela  Uneas  tret  langa,  utringtie  uricen. 
SHpmhfiHoiii  sinuUiwup,  Flores/eliit  pantm  hngioret,  initrdmn 
solitariL    Legumina  iurgida  $iyi»  persisienie  eormata, 

III.  A  maguifioent  non-descript  species  of  OaoBAiiCHEy  with  a  furrowed 
scaly  stem,  and  a  close  spike  of  flowers  about  three  inches  broad^ 
and  aboYc  a  foot  in  height.  We  hare  called  it  Obobanche 
iM^iONis.  This  was  also  found  between  AbouUr  and  Rtuetia,  at 
the  same  time.    Orehnneke  eaule  rimpSei,  eorottis  i^fiatit,  recmrvis, 

■  ^mnqu^Uitt  iaeinUt  mtegerrimuf  eaigeibmt  fmnqnepartUit,  hraeieU 

iemu  fmaUnumMt  9pkd  Unkrieatd,  oUongd,  araumlma;  aniheru 

JkirtMiu, 

!  IV.  A  non- 
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mometer^  at  noon,  just  before  arriving  at  El 
Buredgiaif  and  found  the  temperature  equal  to 
tbat  of  the  former  day;  ninety  degrees.  This  vil^ 
lage  is  placed  accurately  in  Kauffer^s  map.  We 
steered  south-east  and  by  south.  Proceeding 
towards  Nadir,  the  course  altered,  and  we 
steered  due  east.    The  river  here  appeared  like 


IV.  A  non-descript  shrubby  speciei  of  Salsolaj  bclon^ns  to  tiiat 
division  of  the  g^eiius  called  Sueda  by  Fortkaki  and  Palku^  and  dk- 
tinpiisbed  principally  by  the  want  of  the  membranaceous  wing  to 
the  calyx.  The  species  is  very  much  branched,  with  the  bark  of 
an  ash  colour ;  the  smaller  branches  very  leafy ;  the  leaves  two  to 
three  lines  long,  a  little  convex  below;  the  flowers  are  attended  by 
three  small  bracts,  and  generally  temate,  but  are  found  also  soli- 
tary; the  seeds  black  and  shining,  very  small.  We  have  called 
itSAUOLA  NiTiDA.  This  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  otHoietta, 
SahpU  /nUieotaf  foHis  ovaHt  n^a  pbmiuteuiit,  glabrit,  obtutig; 
JlmhuM  axUiarihu  tuUtmu ;  eafycihu  Jntetiferit  inappemdkutaiit, 
emmwetUikusi  temimbmt  renifamiibms  turguHt, 

V.  A  non-descript  species  of  fFail-Jlower,  (Chbiranthcs  Iahh,)  the 
short  stems  of  which  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  seldom  eitend 
beyond  the  radical  leaves ;  these  measure  two  and  a  half  or  three 
Inches  in  length ;  the  flowers  in  loo«e  racemes,  with  purple  petab, 
broad  and  notched  at  the  end,  and  interwoven  with  dark  veins ; 
the  pods  compressed,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with 
a  laige  three-cornered  head,  and  thinly  covered  (like  every  part 
of  the  plaut,  the  petals,  stamens,  and  roots  excepted)  with  white 
forky  hairs.  We  have  called  it  Chbieanthus  Bimiiis.  This 
grew  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Rmettm.  CknrmUkmi  yubeweem, 
hnmHi ;  pUit  Sehaivmia ;  flku  amgutiii  Mamgatii  0mnSbut  pimmm 
UfUU  s  siSfmi  oayiaiiii,  ImemrihUf  iriemtpidtOu  cmfjfdkiujite  jp«- 
aesctfiifiaiip* 
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an  immaiu^  lake*    A  singular  ph^nom^non  en-   chap. 
groaipd  all  oup  attention.  One  of  those  iounense  ^     /    ^ 


oolnmms  of  Band,  mentioned  hy  Brwe,  came  S^St^ 
i*6^idlj  towsyrd^  w,'  turning*  iifonats  tbase.  m  '^'^''' 
JB|BDii:^apitot:  :it>cro96ed  the  Nile-B^xkew  tons, 
that  «the  whirlmnd  by  which  it  was  carried 
fAaced  our  v«8)^  upon  it$  beam-ends,  bearing 
its  large  sail  quite  into  the  water,  and  nearly 
upsetting  the  boat.  As  we  were  engaged  in 
righting  the  vessel,  the  column  disappeared.  It 
is  not  probable  that  those  columns  fall  suddenly 
upon  any  particular  spot^  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
overwhelming  an  army  or  a  caravan ;  but  that, 
as  the  sand,  thus  driven,  is  gradually  accumu- 
lated^ it  becomes  gradually  dispersed,  and,  the 
column  diminishing  in  its  progress,  at  length 
disappears.  A  great  quantity  of  sand  is  no  doubt 
precipitated  as  the  eflfect,  which  gathers  it, 
becomes  weaker ;  but,  from  witnessing  such 
phaenomena  upon  a  smaller  scale,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  whole  body  of  the  sand  is 
at  once  abandoned. 

Parties  of  young  j4rabs  continually  accompa-  xumbien. 
nied  our  djenn  this  day,  running  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  tumbling,  to  obtain  a  few  pards, 
as  we  see  children  in  many  parts  of  England; 
sometimes  walking  upon  their  hands,  with  their 

VOL,  V.  F 
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CHAP,  heels  in  the  air ;  at  others,  whirling  upon  their 
-  hands  and  feet,  to  imitate  the  motion  of  a  wheel. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  these  presented, 
the  Jrab  complexion,  at  a  very  early  age,  is 
tawny,  and  almost  black.  They  swim  and  dive 
remarkably  well ;  but  these  are  arts  in  which 
all  Eastern  nations  excel  those  of  the  Western 
world.  About  three  leagues  before  our  arrival 
at  Kqfrakadia,  there  was  such  an  amazing  quan- 
Abun-  tity  of  corn  in  heaps  near  the  river,  that  it 
c*r^  ^^  extended  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  mile.  At  this 
last-mentioned  place  there  was  a  manufactory 
for  extracting  a  dark  blue  dye  from  the  iruUgo 
plant.  Here  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  age  walked  the  streets,  with  jars  of  water 
upon  their  heads,  perfectly  naked.  Our  course 
latterly  had  varied  occasionally  from  s.e.  to  s.w. 
Southern  At  half-past  six  p.  M.  wc  reached  that  part  of 
i^a^,  *  the  Nile  where  the  river  divides,  so  as  to  inclose 
the  Delta  by  the  Rosetta  and  Damiata  branches. 
Its  appearance  above  the  point  of  separation 
was  truly  noble,  being  at  this  time  three  miles 
wide.  The  village  or  town  of  Beersamps  stands 
upon  the  southern  point  of  the  Delta.  Kou- 
tomey  is  upon  the  western  side  of  the  main  river, 
and  Kafranamook  upon  the  eastern.  After  we 
had  passed  the  point  of  Beersamps^  our  course 
along  the  undivided  bed  of  the  Nile  was  s.  e. 
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We  arriyed  at  Btddc  at  midnight ;  having  thus    chap. 
performed  a  voyage  from  Rosetta  to  the  quay  v,     ^:    t 
of  Cairo  in  thirty-six  hours,  against  the  utmost  ^^c.  ^ 
force  and  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 

On  Wednesday,  the  tweljlh  of  August,  we  were  ^^"^[^ 
rousedy  as  soon  as  the  sun  dawned,  by  j^nionio,  mids. 
our  faithful  Greek  servant  and  interpreter,  with 
the  intelligence  that  "the  Pyrabiids  were  in 
view!"  We  hastened  from  the  cabin; — and 
never  will  the  impression^  made  by  their  appear- 
ance, be  obliterated.  By  reflecting  the  sun's 
rays,  they  appeared  white  as  snow;  and  of  such 
surprising  magnitude,  that  nothing  we  had  pre- 
viously conceived  in  our  imagination  had  pre- 
pared us  for  the  sight  of  these  monuments.  We 
were  instantly  convinced,  that  no  force  of  de- 
scription, no  accuracy  of  delineation,  can  convey 
ideas  adequate  to  the  effect  which  is  produced 
in  beholding  them.  The  formality  of  their  struc- 
ture is  lost  in  their  prodigious  grandeur.  The 
mind,  elevated  by  wonder,  feels  at  once  the 
force  of  an  axiom,  which,  however  disputed, 
experience  confirms, — that  in  vastness,  whatso- 
ever be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity  *. 


(1)  '  Sabljine  objects  are  vast  in  their  dimeniions.*'    Hurhe  on  the 
Subiime,  t(c.    Sect.  27-  Pari  3.  p,  237.    Lond.  1783. 
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Another  proof  of  their  indescribable  power  is, 
that  no  one  ever  approached  them  under  other 
emotions  than  those  of  terror ;  which  is  another 
source  of  the  sublime  \  In  certain  instances  of 
irritable  feeling,  this  impression  of  awe  and  fear 
has  been  deep  enough  to  cause  pain,  rather 
than  pleasure*;  of  which  we  shall  notice  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  sequel.  Hence,  per- 
haps, have  originated  descriptions  of  the  Pt/ra- 
raids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  constructed  without  either  taste 
or  beauty.  They,  who  derive  no  satisfaction 
from  the  sight  of  them,  may  not  be  conscious, 
that  the  uneasiness  they  experience  is  a  result 
of  their  own  sensibility.  Other  individuals  hav« 
felt  impressions  widely  diflferent,  made  by 
every  wonderful  circumstance  of  character  and 


(1)  Burke  on  the  SMimty  ibid. 

.  (8)  Confirtnini^,  in  a  strikiii|f  manner,  Uiese  words  of  Burkb,  con- 
ccraiog:  the  distincUoiu  of  g^reatnest  and  beauty :  **  Thejf  are  indeed 
ideas  of  a  very  difiereni  nature;  one  being  founded  en  pain,  the  ether  en 
pteoMure,"  (Ibid.)  Havings  referred  to  the  opinions  of  this  truly  preat 
man,  upon  a  sulject  so  interesting  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  insert  here  a  brief  comparison  between  the 
^eories  of  Lonoimn  and  Bubkb.  There  appears  to  be  as  mucli 
difference  between  them,  as  between  mechanism  and  intellect; 
between  the  operations  of  a  piece  of  clock>work,  and  those  of  human 
reason.  Longinus  directs  us  to  the  ^eets  of  the  sublime;  Bvbbb 
points  out  its  causer.  Longinus  teaches  us  to  seek  for  the  sublime 
vriihoutut;  Bubkb,  to  create -it  within  ourselves.  Longinus  views  it 
In  its  broad  and  weU-hnmon  channel  i  Burkb  conducts  us  to  ito  source. 
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t  » 

of  situation.    There   have    been    persons,    in    chap. 
almost  all  the  ages  i^vhich  have  elapsed .  since  ^     ^-    ^ 
the  PTRAMiDs  were  erected,  who  have  retired 
from  a  view  of  them  mider  very  opposite  sensa- 
tions :   the  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  have 
been  those  of  the  most  dignified  simplicity ;  of 
miraculous  power;  and  of  duration,  so  perpe-' 
tual,  that,  if  it  were  permitted  to  compare  a 
result  of  human  labour  with  the  immortality 
which  is  of  Almighty  origin,  we  should  say  of 
them,  that  they  belong  to  an  Eternity,  "  which 

WA«,    AND  IS,    AKD  IS  TO  COME.** 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  we  met  several  officers 
from  India,  belonging  to  the  sixty-first  regiment, 
then  stationed  in  the  Isle  of  Rhouda,  in  theiVti^; 
where  the  Indian  army  was  encamped.  They 
had  been  riding  upon  asses,  to  CaIro.  We 
profited  by  their  return,  to  hire  the  same  ani- 
mals, with  th^ir  drivers,  in  order  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  the  Rets  Ejffendi.  The  Visit  to  the 
Reis  understood  something  of  the  English  Ian-  yendi. 
guage,  and  spoke  French  remarkably  well.  He 
had  been  in  Englemd ;  and  had  written  a  work 
upon  the  manufactures,  manners,  customs,  and 
laws  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  curious  manu- 
script we  could  never  obtain  a  sight;  although 
it  had  been  often  sold,  among  the  other  manu- 
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CHAP,    scripts,  by  the  booksellers  in  Cairo  and  Constant 
^  tinople.     Perhaps  the  Reis  did  not  choose^  at 
this  time,  to  make  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  his  sentiments  upon  such  subjects.     He 
told  us,  he  found  every  thing  very   good  in 
London^   especially  veal  and  cider;    but  that 
nothing  was  cheap.     We   delivered  to  him  a 
letter  from  the  Capudan  Pasha;  and  he  promised 
to  render  to  us  all  the  service  in  his  power. 
Vis  janissaries  conducted  \is,  at  our  request,  to 
Colonel  Hollowayy  who,  with  Major  Hope^  and 
other  officers  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  in 
House  of    a  large  building,  where  the  French  Members  of 
instii^^,    the  Institute  held  their  sittings,  during  the  time 
they  were  in  possession  of  Cairo.    Having  pre- 
sented our  letters  to  the  Colonel,  we  were  re- 
ceived by  him  with  great  politeness,  and  were 
afterwards  indebted  to  him  for  every  civility 
it  was  in  his  power  to  shew  to  us.     He  intro- 
duced us  to  Dr.  fyittman,  who  has  since  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  travels ;  and  undertook 
to  forward  our  letters  to  England,  and  to  pre- 
sent us  to  the  Grand  Fizir.     In  the  court  be- 
longing to  the  house  where  these  officers  resided, 
were  several  interesting  articles  of  antiquity, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  French^  upon 
the  surrender  of  the  city.    Among  them,  was 
the  stiU  of  porphyry    which    is    now  in    the 
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Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Colonel  HoUoway  kindly  permitted  us  to  remove 
this  to  England.  We  placed  it  in  the  prow  of 
our  djerm;  thereby  giving  to  the  vessel  the 
appearance  of  a  gun-boat,  to  awe  the  pirates 
upon  the  river,  dyring  our  subsequent  voyage, 
in  returning  to  Rosetta.  There  were  also  in  this 
court  certain  fragments  of  Egyptian  sculpture, 
formed  of  the  substance  commonly  called 
Antient  basalies;  which  is  a  variety  of  trap,  ex- 
ceedingly compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  polish*  But  the  most  remarkable  relique 
of  the  whole  collection,  since  unaccountably 
neglected,  (for  it  is,  in  all  probability,  still  lying 
where  we  left  it,)  was  a  very  large  slab,  covered 
with  an  inscription^  in  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Egyp- 
tian^ and  the  Greek  characters ;  exactly  similar 
to  the  &moUS  trilinguar  stone  now  in  the  British 
Museum\ 


(1)  Itf  beini^  left  id  Egypt  is  a  circumstance  wholly  unaccountable. 
It  wai  once  Colonel  BoOomaj^n  intention  to  have  allowed  ns  also  the 
jNfivUafe  of  contcyins  this  interestio^  piece  of  antiquity  to  ouf  own 
country.  We  did  not  afterwards  discover  the  reason  which  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  this  liberal  desi^ ;  and  we  were  too  much  indebted 
to  hit  politenets  and  hospitality  to  attribute  it  to  any  otkier  cause  than  . 
a  dealre  to  ensure  its  safe  transportation,  by  entrustiop  it  to  men 
better  provided  with  means  for  its  removal.  But,  as  it  still  remahis  in 
Orfiw,  SMM  AoCiee  should  be  taken  of  it,  that  measures  may  be 
adopted  to  previent  its  bein^  finally  loet.  It  should  also  be  added,  that 
the  tmerfpKsiu  upon   this     stone   are    much  eflhced.    The  Grtek 

characters 
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CHAP.        Upon  the  following  day,  Thursday y  August  the 

-  thirteenth^  we   again  visited  the   Rets  Effendi; 

who  promised  us  an   escort  to  the  Pyramids^ 

and  said  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  our 

presentation  to  the  Fiziry  at  this  time  in  Cairo. 

jeufei        Afterward,  we  visited  the  bazars,  expecting  to 

Market  /.    i  •        . 

obtain  from  ihe  jewellers  shops  of  this  city  some 
of  the  precious  minerals  of  the  East,  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate.  Not  even  a  single  specimen, 
worth  notice,  could  be  procured.  The  French 
had  bought  up  almost  every  thing;  and  per- 
haps the  frequent  disturbances,  in  the  city,  had 
caused  the  concealment  of  every  valuable  com- 
modity. Among  the  goldsmiths  we  found  only 
two  antique  intaglio  gems;  and  a  few  medals  of 
very  little  value ;  such  as  large  copper  coins  of 
the  Ptolemies.  The  cotton  shawls  manufactured 
in  England  would  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  place. 
They  asked  two  hundred  piastres  even  for  old 
turbans  which  had  been  mended.  In  the  fruit- 
market  we  saw  fresh  ds^tes,  some  very  fine 
grapes,  and  peaches.  Sausages  were  dressed, 
and  sold  hot  in  the  streets,  as  in  London:  but 


characters  are  so  little  legible,  thai  the  author  could  not  succeed  w 
copying  them.  But  there  is  a  manifest  diiference  between  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  this  purpose,  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  open 
court  at  CkOro  in  the  middle  of  Augtui^  and  such  an  exaaunation  of 
the  surface  of  the  stone  as  might  take  place  in  a  milder 
nHth  leisure  for  the  undertaking. 


'■— ^ 
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whether  the  ingredients  were  of  pork,  or  of  any    chap. 
other  meat,  we  did  not  inquire.    To  describe  v    ^^'    . 
the  interior  of  the  city  would  be  only  to  repeat  Jf  *«"<>'  of 
what  has  been  often  said  of  all  Turkish  towns ; 
with  this  difference,  that  there  is  not  perhaps 
upon  earth  a  more  dirty  metropolis.    Every 
place  is  covered  with  dust;  and  its  particles 
are  so  minute,  that  it  rises  into  all  the  courts 
and  chambers  of  the  city.    Tlie   streets  are 
destitute  of  any  kind  of  pavement :  they  appear 
like  a  series  of  narrow  dusty  lanes,  between 
gloomy  walls.     Europeans  were  formerly  com- 
pelled to  walk  or  to  ride  upon  asses,  through 
these  streets ;  nor  had  the  practice  been  wholly 
abandoned  when  we  arrived :   although  some  of 
our  officers  appeared  occasionally  on  horseback, 
many  of  them  ambled  about,  in  their  imifonns, 
upon  the  donkies  let  for  hire  by  the  Arabs. 
Horses  were  not   easily  procured.     To  ride 
these,  it  was  first  necessary  to  buy  them.    And 
even  when  riding  upon  asses,  if  a  favourable 
opportunity  offered,  when  our  military  were  not 
in  sight,  the  attendants  of  the  rich  Turks^  run- 
ning on  foot  before  their  horses  to  clear  the 
way,  made  every  Christian  descend  and  walk, 
until  the  bearded  grandee  had  passed.    We  Juggien. 
noticed  several  jugglers,  exhibiting  their  craft  in 
the  streets  of  Ckiiro;  bearing  in  their  hands  a 
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CHAF.  {^^  of  foy^  common  in  England,  consisting  of  a 
Vi  ■»  m^  number  ofpiecesofwood,  in  the  shape  of  playing- 
cards^  strung  together,  and  revolving  from 
top  to  bottom ;  such  as  are  called,  by  children, 
irick-tracky  and  are  often  painted  to  display  the 
Cries  of  London.  These  toys  seemed  to  delight 
the  Arabs ;  who  considered  them  as  put  toge- 
ther by  magic.  For  the  rest  of  the  exhibition, 
it  much  resembled  the  shows  of  our  mounte* 
banks;  each  party  having  its  Merry  Andr€to,yfho 
endured  hard  kicks  and  cuffs  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace. 

By  means  of  the  canal  which  intersects  the 
city,  and  was  now  filled  with  its  muddy  water, 
we  visited  a  great  part  of  Cairo  in  a  boat.  The 
prodigious  number  of  gardens  give  to  it  so 
pleasing  an  appearance,  and  the  trees  growing 
in  those  gardens  are  so  new  to  the  eyes  of  a 
European,  that,  for  a  moment,  he  forgets  the 
innumerable  abominations  of  the  dirtiest  city  in 
the  whole  world.  Many  of  the  most  conspi- 
Tree*.  cuous  of  thesc  trccs  have  been  often  described ; 
but  not  all  of  them.  The  most  beautiful  among 
them,  the  Mimosa  Lebbeck,  has  not  even  been 
mentioned  in  any  account  yet  published  of 
Cairo;  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it 
grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal;  and  its 
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long  weeping  branches,  pendent  to  the  surface  of  chap. 
the  water,  could  not  escape  notice.  We  brought  - 

the  seeds  of  it  to  the  Garden  of  Natural  History 
at  Cambridge,  where    it    has   since  flourished. 
This  plant  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known  in 
Europe,  that  although  cultivated  in  some  botanic 
gardens  for  more  than  half  a  century,  it  has 
never  been  properly  recognised.    About  thirty 
years  ago,   Professor   Jacquin,  who    received 
8ome   seeds  of  it  from    the  East  Indies,   de- 
scribed it  as  a  new  species,  under  the  name  of 
Mtmosa  spedosa;  and  by  this  name  it  is  still 
distinguished  in  the   English  catalogues.      It 
grows    promiscuously    with    the    Gvm  Arabic 
Acacia,  or  Mimosa  NUotica:  both  of  these,  and 
also  the  Mimosa  Senegal,  are  seen  adorning  the 
sides  of  the  canal.    Hasselquisi  says,  that  he  saw 
the  two  last  growing  wild  in  the  sandy  desert, 
near  the  antient  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptians^. 
The  Mimosa  NUotica^  or  Acacia  vera,  produces  inccmc. 
the  frankincense.     It  is  gathered  in  vast  quan- 
tities, from  trees   growing  near  to  the  most 
northern  bay  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sinoa;    and  it  is  called  Thus,  by   the 
dealers  in  Egypt,  from  Thur  and  Thor,  which  is 
the  name  of  a  harbour  in  that  bay;  thereby 
»■■     I       ■   ■     ■  I  ■■■■  I  ■  II         ■■■■-.,  ,    ..  ,      ^ 

(1)  TntTcb  to  the  Eatt,  p.  350.    Limd.  1776. 
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CHAP,  being  distinguished  from  the  Gum  jirabic  which 
comes  from  Suez\  These  gums,  s^ys  Hassel- 
guisif  differ  in  other  particulars  besides  their, 
localities ;  the  first  being  limpid  and  colourless; 
the  latter  less  pellucid,  and  of  a  brown,  or  dirty 
yellow  colour '.  We  purchased  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  white  gum.  The  fragrant  odour 
diffused  in  burning  it  is  well  known ;  but  its 
operation,  as  an  enlivener  of  the  spirits,  in  per- 
sons of  weak  health,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  regarded.  Perhaps  the  pleasing 
antidote  it  affords  to  the  effects  of  foul  air  in 
crowded  assembly-rooms,  may  possibly  here- 
after give  it  a  place  among  the  luxuries  of 
JLondon  and  Paris.  Hitherto  the  sacred  Sab^ean 
odour  has  been  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches ;  and  that  which  was  once  considered 
an  offering  worthy  the  altars  of  the  most  High 
God,  now  scarcely  obtains  any  notice.  Fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  the 
ordinances  concerning  incense'  were  delivered 
to  the  leader  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  antient  Pagan  rites  aiso  bears 


(1)  TrmveU  to  the  East,  p.  9M>.    Lmi,  1776. 

(S)  Ibid. 

(3)  ''And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to   burn   ineense   upon.** 
Bxod,  zxx.  I. 
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testimony  to  a  similar  custom.  It  seems  evi- 
dent, from  the  words  of  sacred  Scripture,  that 
the  practice  of  burning  incense,  among  the  Jewsy 
was  introduced  with  reference  to  the  supposed 
salutary  nature  of  the  exhalation.  Immediately 
following  the  ordinance  for  its  use,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  time  of  burning  it  shall  be  at  the 
dressing  and  lighting  of  the  lamp^  * ;  when  an 
offensive  smell,  thereby  created,  might  probably 
have  pervaded  the  temple.  Whatsoever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  original  introduction 
among  the  sacrifices,  whether  of  the  Jews  or 
Heaihensy  its  being  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  Temple  long  caused  it  to  be  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration.  Many  medical  properties, 
which  it  never  possessed,  have  been  attributed 
to  it ;  and,  down  to  the  latest  ages,  considered 
as  an  offering  acceptable  unto  Heaven,  it  has 
been  celebrated  as  giving  efficacy  to  prayer,  or, 
in  the  language  of  poetry,  as  wafting  to  Paradise 
the  orisons  of  men  \ 


(4)  "  And  Aaron  shall  burn  thereon  sweet  incense,  every  morning; : 
whtn  he  drfsseth  the  lamps,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it.  And  when 
Aaron  Ughieih  the  lamps  at  even,  he  shall  burn  incense  upon  it ;  a 
perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord,  throughout  your  ^generations/' 
Ejnd,  XXX.  7,  8. 

(5)  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  conquest  of  Arahta,  sent  a  ship 
laden  with  mcente  to  his  preceptor  Leottidas,  for  the  service  of  the 
temples;  and  bis  early  prodi^lity,  in  heaping;  incense  upon  the 
alUri   of  bis   country,    is    noticed  by  PUny,   {Hist.  Nat.   Hb.  xii. 

cap. 
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CHAP.  The  mereary  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
V  ■■»■->  seemed  at  this  time  fixed.  It  remained  at  go^ 
E^pu  ^^  for  several  days,  without  the  smallest  percep- 
tible change.  Almost  every  European  suffered 
from  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Many  were 
troubled  with  cutaneous  disorders.  The  prickly 
heat  was  very  common.  This  was  attributed 
to  drinking  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile^  the 
inhabitants  having  no  other.  Their  mode  of 
purifying  it,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  by  rubbing 
the  inside  of  the  water-vessels  with  bruised 
almonds :  this  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  mud, 
but  it  is  never  quite  clear  *.  Many  persons  were 
afflicted  with  sores  upon  the  skin,  which  were 
called  *^  boils  of  the  Nile;'  and  dysenterical  com- 
plaints were  universal.     A  singular  species  of 


cap,  14.  tom.II.  p.  18.  L.  Bai,  1635.)  Jubrey^  in  big  *'Htrmeiiek  PA»- 
iosepky,"  printed  for  the  secoDd  time,  in  London^  in  1731 »  p.  173,  says, 
"  Good  Spirits  are  delighted  and  allured  by  Bweet  perfnmes,  as  rich 
gums,  frankincense,  salts,  &c.  which  was  the  reason  that  the  priests 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  the  Chi-istians,  used  tbem  in  their  temples 
and  sacrifices,"  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  superstitious  notion, 
respecting  a  fragrant  gum,  should  also  exist  in  SmUh  America,  Tlie 
pastillas  of  lAma,  used  by  the  priests  to  destroy  the  influence  cf  JEvU 
Spirits,  consists  of  a  gum  which  is  used  as  incense  when  High  Mass  is 
solemnized  at  their  altars. 

(1)  The  cause  of  this  chemical  agency  in  the  oil  of  the  Amygdoha 
communis  has  not  been  explained ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  this  fruit,  which  has  not  been  subjected 
tu  a  regular  analysis. 
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lizard  made  its  appearance  in  every  chamber,    chap. 
having  circular  membranes  at  the  extremity  of  v    .y-    4 
its  feet,  which  gave  it  such  tenacity,  that  it 
walked  upon  window-panes  of  glass,  or  upon 
the  surfaces  of  pendent  mirrors  \   This  revolting 
sight  was  common  to  every  apartment,  vrhe- 
ther  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  plague  of  flies  covered 
all  things  with  their  swarms,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  eat  without  hiring  persons  to  stand  by 
every  table  with  feathers,  or  flappers,  to  drive 
them  away.     Liquor  could  not  be  poured  into  a 
glads ;  the  mode  of  drinking  was,  by  keeping 
the  mouth  of  every  bottle   covered  imtil  the 
moment  it  was  applied  to  the  lips ;  and  instantly 
covering  it  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  when 
removing  it  to   offer  to   any  one  else.    The 
utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  by  a  frequent 
change  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
could  not  repel  the  attacks  of  vermin  which 
seemed  to  infest  even  the  air  of  the  place.    A 
gentleman  made  his  appearance,  before  a  party 
he  had  invited  to  dinner,  with  lice  swarming 


(8)  A  similar  membraDe  tennmates  each  foot  of.  a  common  fly ; 
beneath  which,  a  vacuum  takes  place,  and  the  animal  maintains  a 
footing  upon  ceiltng^Si  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  upon 
tUi:»  membrane. 
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CHAP,    upon  his  clothes.  The  only  explanation  he  could 
^      -  _'  give  as  to  the  cause,  was,  that  he  had  sat  for  a 
short  time  in  one  of  the  boats  upon  the  canal. 
Perhaps  objection  may  be  made  to  a  statement, 
even  of  facts,  which  refers  Ip  no  pleasing  theme ; 
but  the  author  does  not  conceive  it  possible  to 
give  Englishmen  a  correct  notion  of  the  trials  to 
which  they  will  be  exposed  in  visiting  this  coun- 
try, without  calling  some  things  by  their  names. 
The  insects  of  the  Nile  are  many  of  them  also 
common  to  the  Don:  other  instances  of  simila- 
rity in  the  two  rivers  have  been  before  noticed*. 
The  gardens  of  Cairo  are  filled  with  turtle-doves^ 
whose  melancholy  notes  suit  the  solitary  dispo- 
sition of  the  Turks.    Their  national  music  has 
the  same  plaintive  character.     The  houses  of 
the  city  are  larger  and  better  built  than  those 
of  Constantinople;  the  foundations  being  of  stone, 
and  the  superstructure  of  bricks  and  mortar; 
but  they  have  the  same  gloomy  appearance 
externally.    The  interior  consists  principally  of 
timber.      The  French  had  pulled  down  many 
.houses,  in  order  to  obtain  fuel :  owing  to  this, 
and  to  the  commotions  that  had  taken  place,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  in 


(1)  See  Vol.  I.  Chap.  XUI.  p.  355.  8vo.  edition. 
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ruins.  •  The  inhabitants  generally  ridei  upon  mules  chap. 
or  asses:  the  latter  are  so  active  in  this  country, » 
and  possess  such  extraordinary  strength,  that  l^^^ 
for  all  purposes  of  kbour,   even  for  carrying 
heavy  burthens  across  the  sandy  desert,  they 
are  next  in  utility  to  the  camel,  and  will  bear 
work  better  than  horses.    The  horse  in  Egypt  is 
rather  as  an  animal  of  parade,  than  for  essential 
service.    The  vast  army  of  the  Wakabees  in  the 
desert  were  said  to  be  mounted  upon  camels  and 
upon  asses.     The  population  of  Cairo  consisted 
at  this  time  oijirabs  and  Mamlukes,  for  the  chief 
part ;  and,  besides  these,  were  Copts,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  together  with  the  adventitious  multi- 
tude caused  by  the  events  of  war,  which  had 
idled  the  streets  of  the  city  with  the  Sepoys  and 
various  casts  of  India,  with  T\irks,  Italians,  French 
and  English  soldiers,  merchants,  and  adventurers 
of  every  description.    The  Indian  army,  under  British 
General  Baird,  was  encamped  in  the  Isle  of  jndiL   ™ 
Rhouda,  and  presented  the  first  military  spec- 
tacle it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  offering  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  appearance  of  the  troops 
firom  England,  which  were  encamped  upon  the 
Alexandrian  Plain.    The  Indian  army,  in  posses- 
sion of  abundant  supplies,  and  having  all  the 
comforts  which  wealth  and  power  could  bestow, 
might  be  consi4ered  rather  as  an  encampment 

VOL.  V.  G 
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of  powerful  princes  than  of  private  men.  The 
tents  of  its  subalterns  were  superior  to  the 
marquees  of  general-officers  in  the  English  army, 
where  the  Commander-in-chief  lived  as  the 
poorest  soldier,  and  wretchedness  and  privation 
were  the  standing  orders  of  the  day'.  Every 
morning,  at  sun-rise,  as  in  Lord  Hutchirwm^ 
army,  a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
troops  from  India  were  under  arm8>  amounting 
to  3000  men.  At  this  hour,  we  often  resorted 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhouda,  to  view  the  magnificent 
parade*.    An  immense  grove  of  the  most  enor- 


(l)  The  luxury  and  pomp  ol  the  Indkm  amy  may  be  conceired,  by 
limply  stating  the  fact,  that  glass  lustres,  manufactured  in  Lotuhn, 
exported  to  India,  and  thence  eonveyed,  after  a  voyaget  up  the  B$d 
Sea,  upon  the  backs  of  eamteb  across  the  desert  from  Cusmr  to  the 
Nile,  were  suspended  in  the  audience-pavilion  of  the  Commandernn- 
chief.  fireakAttting  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixty-first  regiment,  we 
weiiK  regaled  with  white  bread,  and  fresh  butter,  ma4«  upon  the  spot 
Ibr  the  occasion,  (which  perhaps  had  never  been  seen  before  in  Egffi^ 
fruit,  cream,  tea,  coflfee,  and  chocolate.  The  impression  made  by 
external  splendor^  upon  men  characterized  as  are  the  inhabitaBta  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  is  more  effectual  for  the  advancement  of  our  po- 
litical interests  in  the  EaU,  than  the  operations  of  war.  An  ignorant 
Metkm  attaches  higher  ideas  of  power  to  the  appearance  of  wealth* 
than  to  any  effect  of  military  strength* 

(8)  The  author  may  here  notice  the  visit  he  made,  upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  to  the  Mikiat,  or  NUemeier,  upon  this) Isle,  in  oompttsy 
with  Mr.  Hammer,  As  the  interior  of  this  building  was  long  eoii*^ 
cealed  from  the  observation  of  Europeans,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tton,  that  the  roof  is  supported  by  pointed  arehes  erected  early  in  the 
aUMh  eentvy.    Bfr.  Hammer  copied  some  Oiphe  iBseripttooi  iipo» 

the 
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mous  sycamori  fig'^trees,  larger  than  any  of  our  chap. 
forest  trees  %  secured  almost  the  whole  army 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Troopd  in  such  a 
state  of  military  perfection,  or  bett^  suited  for 
active  service,  were  never  seen,  not  even  in 
the  fieunous  parade  of  the  chosen  Ten-thousand 
belonging  to  BwmapartSfk  legions,  which  he  was 
so  vain  of  displaying,  before  the  present  war, 
in  the  front  of  the  Thulleries  at  Paris.  Not  an 
unhealthy  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  The  Engluk 
inured  to  the  climate  of  India  considered  that  of 
Egypt  as  temperate  in  its  effects ;  and  the  sepoys 
seemed  as  fond  of  the  Nile  as  of  the  Gtmgts^ 
After  Genetal  Baird  had  inspected  the  line,  the 
sepoys  w6re  inarched  to  CoXro,  where,  having 
piled  their  arms  before  one  of  the  principal 
mbsqiiei,  they  all  joined  the  Moslemt  in  their 


the  walls,  •tatiDg^,  that  the  building  was  constructed  by  the  Caliph 
Al'MamouH^  in  the  year  311  of  the  Higiray  answering  to  the  year  833 
of  our  «ra.  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  the  -observations  of  Ij$  Pert^ 
as  read  to  the  French  hutUuU  at  Cairo,  January  the  11th,  I7d9* 
{Voy.  Decade  Egypiienne,  torn,  II.  /».  278.  au  Kalre^  An  viii  de  la 
M4fMipu*)  For  the  rest,  the  buildini^  has  been  recently  so  often 
described,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  give  a  particular 
account  of  it. 

(d)  The  Editor  of  ^ai#tf^gruti^'8  Travels  has  mistaken  his  measure  of 

0Nv«flifsrmM  for  UttmHen^*  Tku  U  a  Jkuge  tree,  th§  tiem  being  o/leh 

Jifly  feet  tkiekr    See  Uaueiquisfi  Travels,  p.  359.  Ltful.  1766.     It 

cannot  surely  be  intended  that  the  eyeamere*  trees  of  Egypt  were  nearly 

nineteen  y*ids  in  dltMet«r.tf 

g2 
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CHAP,  devotions — to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the 
*^  '  '  Turks  and  Arabs ^  who  speedily  circulated  a  re- 
port over  Guro/that  the  English  army  was  filled 
with  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Faitfiful.  These 
men  were  all  volunteers ;  and  no  instance  had 
ever  occurred  of  their  being  conveyed  so  fiair 
from  their  native  land  at  any  former  period. 

^""^  A  dinner  given  by  General  Baird  to  all  the 

3i«  Com-  English  officers,  and  others  of  our  countrymen 
in-chiic  in  Qnro,  took  place  while  the  camp  remained 
upon  the  Isle  of  Rhouda.  We  were  invited :  and 
the  scene  was  so  extraordinary,  that  it  ought  to 
be  noticed.  The  dinner  was  given  in  the  pavi- 
lion before  mentioned :  this  was  illuminated  by 
glass  lustres  suspended  from  an  enormous 
iamboo  cane,  sustaining  the  inner  covering  of  the 
tent;  and  by  wax  candles  in  glass  cylinders. 
English  porter,  roasted  pigs,  and  other  English 
fare,  together  with  port,  claret,  and  Madeira 
wines,  appeared  upon  the  table.  The  dinner 
v^s  cooked  by  Indian  servants,  upon  the  sand 
near  the  tent ;  and  a  view  of  the  extraordinary 
cleanliness  observed  by  these  cooks,  as  well  as 
of  their  peculiar  habits,  were  among  the  most 
curious  parts  of  the  exhibition.  Having  drawn 
a  line  around  them,  they  sufiered  no  person  to 
pass  this  boundary.     The  rules  of  th^  cast 
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enjoined  that  none  of  the  cooking  vessels  should 
be  touched,  except  by  their  own  hands.    After 
dinner,  the  officers  smoked  the  hjooha :  every, 
pipe  had  its  peculiar  attendant  upon  the  outside 
of  the  tent ;  the  long  flexible  tubes  alone  being 
brought  under  the  sides  of  the  pavilion'  to  those 
seated  at  table.    The  servants  in  waiting  were 
principally  negroes,  dressed  in  white  turbans 
with  muslin,  jackets,  but  without  stockings  or 
shoes.      The  upper  part  of  the  pavilion  was 
adorned  with  beautiful  net-work ;  the  hangings 
were  of  green  silk,  and  the  floor  covered  with, 
Indian  mats.     The  tables  were  of  polished  ma- 
hogany ;  and  the  company  present  in  full  uni'- 
form  ;-p-an  association  of  things  so  incongruous 
with  the  natural  horrors  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,   upon  the  border  of  an  interminable 
desert,  and  in  the  midst  of  such  a  river  as  the 
Nile,  where  persons  froin  India  and  from  England 
were  met  to  banquet  together,  that  perhaps  no. 
similar  result  of  commerce  and  of  conquest  is 
ever  likely  to  occur  again,  in  any  part  of  the. 
habitable  globe.    Upon  this  occasion^  we  heard  TXaeormy 
the  extraordinary  fact,  maintained  and  confirmed  BrakmLi 
by  indisputable  testimony,  that  certdln  Brahmins  ^^^^ 
who  had  accompanied  the  Indian  army  in  its 
piarch  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  from  Cassehr 
to  Keni,  saw  at  Dendera  the  representation  of 
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their  Gad  Fuknu  among  the  antient  seulptqie 
of  the  place' ;  and  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  their  officers  from  assaulting  the  Arabij  ^m 
account  of  the  neglected  state  in  which  Am 
temple,  as  they  supposed,  was  suffered  to  re-^ 
main.  The  officers  of  General  Baird%  army 
spoke  highly  of  the  accuracy  of  Bruce  s  observa-* 
tions ;  and  the  General  himself  assured  us,  that 
he  considered  Great  Britain  as  indebted  to 
Bruce  s  valuable  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  the 
safety  of  the  transports  employed  in  conveying 
the  British  forces. 

Examina-      At  this  time  there  happened  to  arrive  in  Q^a 

tion  of  an 

Mytsinian  zji  Abyssvnion  Dean^  a  negro,  who  had  under^ 

concerning  ,    i  •■  •       •      ^  .  /.  i*    . 

Bruce'%  takcu  his  immense  journey  for  reugious  pur* 
^^  poses,  and  then  resided  in  the  monastery  be- 
longing to  the  Propaganda  Friars*.  The  author 
had  been  often  engaged  in  noting,  from  this 
man's  account  of  his  country,  some  information 
respecting  the  state  of  Christianity  vaAbyssifda; 
and  had  purchased  of  him  a  manuscript  copy  of 


■^^ 


(l)  It  were  to  be  wiahed  that  aome  oAoer  belon^ng  to  tbe  Imikm 
army,  who  was  present  upon  that  occasion,  wonid  specify  what  parti- 
cular fi^re  the  BraJumm  conceired  to  be  a  representation  of  Vukirtt, 

(3)  There  are  two-monasteviea  in  CUro/  one  eallcd  the  7)yr«  Smmta, 
and  the  other  the  jPrqpcyttiub,  If  onasteiy. 
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the  Gknipel  of  St.  John,  together  with  certaiii  chap 
prayers  in  the  Abyssinian  language :  these  ma- 
nuscripts are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Chfford.  As  General  Baird  had  a  copy  of  Bruce  b 
Travels  then  in  his  possession^  and  was  kind 
enough  to  allow  us  the  use  of  it,  a  better  oppor* 
tunity  might  rarely  offer  of  submitting  Bnuxu 
narrative  to  the  test  of  a  comparison  with  the 
evidence  afforded  by  a  native  oi  Abyssinia.  We 
therefore  appointed  a  day  for  this  purpose ;  and 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Abyssinian  Dean.  In 
order  to  make  the  inquiry  as  public  as  possible, 
we  also  requested  the  attendance  of  Mr« 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  of  Dn 
Wittman,  and  of  Mr.  Hammer,  a  celebrated 
Oriental  scholar,  during  the  investigation.  One 
of  the  Propaganda  Friars  served  us  as  our  inter- 
preter with  the  Abyssinian  priest.  It  was  at  first 
disputed  whether  any  mention  should  be  made 
of  Bruce,  or  not ;  but  at  length  we  resolved  that 
a  series  of  questions  should  be  put  from  Bruce  ^ 
work,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  him, 
or  any  allusion  to  his  travels  in  Abyssinia.  The 
sight  of  his  volumes  on  the  table  were  not  likely 
to  offer  any  clue,  respecting  the  purport  of  our 
inquiry,  to  an  ^Ethiopian  who  had  never  seen  a 
printed  quarto  before  in  his  life,  and  to  whom 
the  language   in    which  it  was  written  was 
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altogether  unknown.  His  testimony,  therefore, 
as  a  native  oi Abyssinia^  to  the  accuracy  of  Bruce  & 
description  of  the  country,  will  not  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  following  result  of  our  conver- 
sation with  him  may  terminate  this  chapter' 


(l)  There  has  not  been  an  example,  in  the  annals  of  literature,  of 
more  unfair  and  disgraceful  hostility  than  that  which  an  intolerant  and 
invidioQS  party  too  successfully  lerclled,  during  a  considerable  period, 
against  the  writings  of  Bruee,     Soon  after  the  publication  of  bit 
"  Traveii  to  diieover  ike  Source  of  the  NUe"  several  copies  of  the  work 
were  sold  In  DMiH  as  waste  paper,  in  consequence  of  the  calumnies 
circulated  against  the  author's  veracity.    This  happened  in  the  year 
1791«    In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  John  Aniet,  ofFubtee  in  Yorkshire,  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  *'  Oktervationt  on  Egypis"  a  work  not  less 
remaikable  for  iu  adelity  and  genuine  worth,  than  for  the  little  notice 
it  received.    Speaking  of  Artier,  that  author  observes:   ''When  Mr. 
Bruce  returned  from  jihyumia^  I  was  at  Grand  Cairo.     I  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  for  three  months,  almost  every  day :   and 
having,  at  that  time,  myself  an  idea  of  penetrating  into  jil^eeima,  I 
was  very  inquisitive  about  that  country,  on  hearing  many  thinp  from 
liim  which  seemed  almost  incredible  to  me.    I  used  to  ask  his  Gredk 
servant  Miekaei  {a  eimpU/ettoWp  meapahie  of  cmy  mvetUiom)  about  the 
same  circumstances,  and  must  say  that  he  commonly  agreed  witb 
HIS  MASTER  IN  THE  CHIEF  POINTS/'     (See  Ohtorvat,  on  the  Mann,  and 
Oui.  ^the  Egifptiane,  iy  John  Aniee,  Esq.  p.  17.  M^oud.  1000.)    Many 
stronger  testimonies  in  favour  otBruee's  accuracy  have  also  at  diilerent 
times  been  adduced,  particularly  by  Mr.  Browne  (See  Pre/,  to  hit 
TVovelr);  and  the  work  has  consequently  risen  very  considerably  in 
the  public  estimation.      Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  attempted  to 
Invalidate  certain  of  his  assertions,  which,  after  all,  are  not  of  much 
moment,  whether  they  be  true  or  false :  such,  for  example,  as  the 
circumstance  related  by  Bruce  of  ^e  part  he  took  in  the  wars  of  the 
country;  and  of  the  practice  he  witnessed  of  taking  flesh  from  a  living 
animal  as  an  article  of  food  :   this  last  has,  however,  now  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  native  priest,  as  given  above.    It  is 

a  probable 
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Our  first  questions  related  to  the  place  of  his  chap. 
birth ;  and  of  his  usual  residence  before  he  left  ^ 

Abyssinia.  In  answer  to  these,  he  stated,  that 
he  was  bom  at  Gellebedda\  in  the  province  of 
Tig  RE,  whose  capital  is  Adoiva^,  distant  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  days  from  the  Nile,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  from  Massuah  upon  the  Red  Sea; 
that  his  usual  place  of  residence,  and  to  which 
he  should  return,  after  leaving  Cairo,  was  a  vil- 
lage about  fifteen  days'  journey  from  Gondar. 
We  asked  him  what  kind  of  coin  was  circulated 
in  his  native  province:  he  said  thsXfcsdlsah 
was  used  in  Tigrh  as  a  substitute  for  money*. 


probable  tbat  Bruc§  woald  never  have  encountered  the  opposition  he 
met  with,  if  his  writings  had  not  been  characterized  by  oflfendini^ 
egwtitm.  Baron  De  TotV%  work  experienced  a  similar  fate,  from  the 
same  cause  ;  and  hat  similarly  obtained,  at  lasf,  the  consideration  to 
which,  by  its  great  merit,  it  is  justly  entitled. 

(9)  This  place  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  SaW%  Narrative,  as  published  by 
Lord  yalemtia^  and  written  Gullybudda.  (<Sm  vei.  III.  f.  71.  Lmd. 
1809.)  He  describes  it  as  ''a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  popula- 
tion." 

(3)  Bruce  also  describes  Adawa^  as  being  the  capital  of  TigbA.  A 
view  of  the  town  accompanies  Mr.  Salt%  Narrative,  in  Lord  yaletiM% 
Travels,  vol.  III.  p.  76.    JLomf.  1809. 

(4)  Mr.  SaUt  speaking  of  a  manufacture  of  cloth  at  Adtma,  says,  it 
circulates  as  money  through  the  country ;  but  be  adds,  "  Each  piece 
is  about  sixteen  cubits  long,  and  one  and  three  quarters  wide:  its  value 
is  thxtffi  jnecet  of  mU,  or  'one  dollar."  VaieniioCi  TVavelt,  vol,  IIL 
p,  78.  Lmd,  1809.  Also  in  vol.  III.  p.  54,  ''  The  small  currency  (at 
AiUalow)  consisted  of  wedges  of  rock-salt,  each  weighing  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  estimated  at  l-30th  of  a  dollar.' 


t> 
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CHAP.       Our  next  inquiry  related  to  the  long-disputed 

s    V  ■■/  fact,   of  a  practice   among  the  Abymnians  of 

inccl'i     cutting  from  a  live  animal  slices  of  its  fleshy  as 

uJ^t.   *^  article  of  food,  without  putting  it  to  death. 

finned,      fpj^  Brucc  affirms  that  he  witnessed,  in  his 

journey  from  Massuah  to  Aomm  \   The  Abymniany 

answering,  informed  us,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 

country,  during  their  marauding  excursionSf  some^ 

times  maim  cows  after  this  manner;   taking  slices 

from  their  bodies,   as  a  favourite  article  of  food, 

witkoui  putting  them  to  death  at  the  time :   and  thai 

during  the  banquets  of  the  Abyssinians,  raw  meat, 

esteemed  delicious  throughout  the  country ,   is  fre* 

guently  taken  from  an  ox  or  a  cow,  in  such  a  state 

that  the  fibres  are  in  motion ;  and  that  the  attendants 

continue  to  cut  slices  until  the  animal  dies.      This 

answer  exactly  corresponds  with  Bruce  s  Narra- 
tive :  he  expressly  states  that  the  persons  whom 
he  saw  were  soldiers^,  and  the  animal  a  cow^. 
Such  a  coincidence  could  hardly  have  happened, 


(l)  Bmee's  Travelt,  vol.  III.  p.  148.  Edinb.  1790.  *'  When  I  Ant 
mentioned  this  in  England,  I  was  told  by  my  friends  it  was  not  be* 
lieved.  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  disbelief,  and  was  answered,  that 
people  who  had  never  been  out  of  their  own  country,  and  others  well 
acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  world,  fir  they  had  travelled  at 
far  as  France,  had  agreed  the  thing  was  impossibles  and  therefore  it 
was  so."    Ihid.  p.\A\. 

(8)  iTnuv's  Travels,  ibid.  p.  148. 

(3)  ibid. 
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uolepp  the  practice  really  existed.  We  inquired  chap, 
if  other  aoimals  were  thus  treated ;  and  were 
answered  in  the  negative.  Muttcgi  is  always 
boiled ;  and  veal  is  never  eaten,  in  any  way  \ 
la  times  of  famine  alone  the  inhabitants  eat 
boiled  blood. 

Among  other  absurd  accusations  brought 
against  Bruce,  a  very  popular  charge  at  one 
time  was,  that  some  of  the  plants  engraved  in 
his  work  never  existed  in  nature,  but  were  the 
offspring  of  his  own  fertile  imagination.  We 
therefore  resolved  next  to  exhibit  the  engra- 
vings to  our  Abyssinian^  and  desire  him  to  name 
the  plants,  and  to  describe  their  properties.  It 
was  impossible  that  this  man  should  read,  and 
much  less  comprehend,  the  Abyssinian  names 
which  Bruce  ^  engraver  had  inscribed  upon  the 
margin  of  those  plates. 

The  first  plates  offered  to  his  notice  were 
those  which  represent  the  Sassa*.  He  recog- 
nised the  plants ;  but  knew  nothing  of  the  name 
Bruce  had  given  to  them ;   and  denied  that  any 


(4)  This  ■greet  with  the  acconiit  published  liy  Lord  f^alentia,  from 
Mr.  Sett's  Journal.      Sn  yaltntia*9  Travels,  vol.  III.  p,  159.     Lond. 

1809. 

(5)  Bme^n  Tr»Teli|  Appendixi  p.  98. 
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gum  was  produced  by  them.  The  inquiry 
proceeded  more  successfully  when  the  next 
were  shewi\  to  him.  He  named  the  following 
instantly ;  and  gave  the  same  account  of  them 
that  Bnu:e  had  done;  namely,  Ergett  Dimmo; 
Ergett  el  Krone;  Ensete;  Kol-Quall;  Gir  Gir; 
Kantttffa;  &c.  all  of  whose  appellations  he  pro- 
nounced exactly  as  Bruce  had  written  them. 
The  Ergett  el  Krone,  he  said,  grew  near  to  the 
Lake  TzANA,  and  in  every  part  oi  Abyssima; 
but  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  inhabitants.  He 
described  the  leaves  of  the  Ensete  as  resembling 
those  of  the  Banana;  but  the  plants  as  yielding 
no  fruit.  They  boil  the  root  of  it,  as  a  garden 
vegetable,  with  mutton.  The  Kol-Quall  he 
named  instantly ;  saying,  that,  on  beating  it,  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  milk,  which  is  poisonous, 
but  may  be  used  as  a  cement,  capable  of  join- 
ing two  pieces  of  stone.  Its  smaller  branches, 
when  dry,  are  used  for  candles ;  and  its  wood 
serves  for  timber,  in  building  houses.  It  pro- 
duces no  gum'.  Bruce  relates  all  this;  and 
adds,  that  upon  cutting  two  branches  of  the 
Kol' Quail  with  his  sabre,  not  less  than  four 
English  gallons  of  the  milk  issued  out ;  which 


( 1 )  Therefore  not  the  Evphorhia  offUmantm  of  I^inncus.  See  Brue^t 
Tiav,  Appemd,  p,  44. 
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was  so  caustic,  that  although  he  washed .  the 
sabre  immediately,  the  stain  never  left  it*.  We 
were  amused  by  the  eager  quickness ,  with 
which  our  Abysstnian  recognised  and  named  the 
Kantuffa;  telling  us  all  that  Bruce  relates 
of  its  thorny  nature,  as  if  he  had  his  work  by 
heart.  The  Balessan,  or  Balsam-treey  was  en- 
tirely unknown  to  him.  He  had  seen,  the 
Papyrus  in  Emfidrd,  in  the  province  of  Leto, 
growing  in  marshy  lands.  Concerning  the 
other  plants  engraved  in  Bruce  b  work,  his  ob- 
servations agreed  with  those  of  Bruce,  with  very 
little  exception.  He  denied  that  the  mode  of 
eating  raw  meat  was  by  wrapping  it  up  in  cakes 
made  of  Teffl  These  cakes^  he  said,  were  used 
for  plates,  or  as  bread  only  for  women  and  sick 
persons.  The  Abyssinians  do  not  make  beer  from 
Teff,  according  to  his  account,  but  from  a  plant 
called  Selleh.  Bruce  mentions  different  sorts 
of  Teff^,  of  which,  perhaps,  Selleh  may  be  one. 
The  Abyssinian  concurred  with  Bruce,  in  attri- 
buting the  frequency  of  worm-disorders,  in  his 
country,  to  the  practice  of  eating  raw  flesh  ^. 


(8)  IM.  p.  4S. 

(8)  SeeHrM/t  Trmreb,  Td.  III.  p.  880.    ESmh.  1790. 
(4)  Hmoff  enterUdned  Um  same  opinion.    See  TVuvelr,  jiypend.  p,  80. 
JSdM.  1790. 
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CHAP.  This  it  considered  always  as  a  luxury;  and 
therefore  the  priests  abstain  from  it.  In  his 
own  village,  he  said,  the  soldiers  and  principal 
people  prefer  raw  meat  to  every  other  diet; 
that  before  he  became  a  priest,  he  had  himself 
eaten  much  of  it ;  that  he  considered  it  as  very 
savoury  when  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken 
is  fat  and  healthy.  He  professed  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  virtue  ascribed  by  Brttce  to  the 
fyooginaos^y  now  called  Brucea  antidysenterica ; 
although  he  knew  the  plant  weU,  and  said  it 
cured  all  disorders  caused  by  magic :  but  he 
verified  all  that  Bruce  had  related  of  the  Cusso^^ 
or  Banksia  Abyssinica;  and  added,  that  it  was 
customary  to  drink  an  infusion  made  from  it 
every  two  months,  as  a  preventive  against  the 
disorder  noticed  by  Bruce.  When  shewn  the? 
WaOhj^y  he  mentioned  a  curious  circumstance, 
which JSnice  has  not  related;  namely,  that  the 
bark  of  this  plant  serves  the  Ahysdniam  as  a 
substitute  for  soap.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
word  Caraty  as  a  name  said  by  Bruce  to  be? 
given,  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  to  the  bean  of 
the  JSTttora-tree,  and  used  in  weighing  gold. 


(1)  See  ifnMv's  TrmreU,  Appeftdiz,  p.  e^ 
(8)  Ibid.  p.  73. 


II. 
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Haying  thus  discussed  the  plants,  we  directed  chak 
his  attention  to  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history.  His  answers  gave 
us  as  much  reason  to  be  convinced  of  Bruce  h 
accuracy  in  this^  as  in  the  former  part  of  his 
work.  ,  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  thei 
reader's  attention  te  detail  all  the  evidence  we 
collected  for  this  purpose*  He  added^  that  the 
rhinoceros  was  called  Chartiet  by  thej^byssinians; 
and  said  that  its  horn,  used  for  lining  the  interior 
of  drinking-vessels,  is  considered  as  an  antidote 
to  poison.  When  the  engraving  representing 
the  AshJcoko  was  placed  before  him,  he  recog-* 
nised  the  animal,  and  related  the  circumstance 
numtioBed  by  Bruce^  of  its  being  considered  as 
unclean^  both  by  Christians  and  by  Mohcamnedans*- 
Speaking  of  its  name,  he  made  a  curious-  dis- 
tinction ;  saying  that  it  is  called  Ashkoho  in  tiie 
Court  language,  but  Gehre  in  the  vulgar  tongue* 

If  there  be  a  part  of  Bruce  s  work  which  is 
apparently  fabulous,  from  its  marvellous  nature, 
it  is  the  account  he  has  given  of  that  destruc- 
tive fly,  the  Zimh,  or  Tsaksalya^;  yet  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  insect,  as  in  every  other  instance. 


(3)  See  Bfue^t  Travels^  Appendix,  p»  145. 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  188.    See  also  toI.  I.  p.  388. 
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the  testimony  of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly 
confirmed  all  that  Bruce  had  written  upon  the 
subject.  He  told  us^  that  horses  and  cows  were 
its  principal  yictims ;  that  there  were  not  many 
of  those  insects  in  his  native  province ;  but  that 
he  had  heard  of  armies  being  destroyed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  terrible  scourge.  We  ques- 
tioned him  concerning  the  plant  which  is  said 
to  render  persons  invulnerable  to  serpents  or 
scorpions,  merely  by  chewing  its  leaves.  He 
replied^  that  he  knew  the  plant  well,  but  had 
forgotten  its  name;  that  it  resembled  hemp, 
and  that  he  had  often  made  use  of  it  to  prove  its 
virtues ;  but  he  added,  that  it  must  be  chewed 
at  the  time  of  touching  the  serpent  or  the 
scorpion. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  any  inquiry 
concerning  the  source  of  the  Nile^  we  shewed 
to  him  Bruce  8  map  of  the  Lake  Tzana,  and  of 
the  surrounding  country.  At  this  he  was  highly 
gratified.  He  knew  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  territories  of  Belessen,  Begetnder,  Gofam, 
and  jigows;  and^  attempting  to  shew  us  the 
situation  of  Gondar,  actually  pointed  out  the 
spot  marked  by  Bruce  for  the  locality  of  that 
city. 
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TKe  Nile  (^hich  before  its  junction  with  the 
Laik^  Tzana  he  called  Aleaoui)  he  described  as 
Kicving  but  one  s(mrce\  in  a  marshy  spot,  u|>on 
flie  top  of  a  mountain,  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  lake^  and  upon  its  south-eastern  side. 
He  had  not  been  there  himself^  but  had  often 
Waited  that  side  of  the  lake.  Tnere  are  many 
Tfllages  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place.  The 
inhabitants  ar^  all  Christians;  but  they  entertain 
no  veneration  for  the  spot,  neither  are  any 
honours  Whatsoever  paid  to  the  source  of  the 
river.  There  are,  indeed,  many  springs  which 
aire  medicinal,  and  said  to  be  the  gift  of  certain 

4  « 

saints ;  but  he  had  never  heard  that  the  fountain 
of  the  Nile  was  one  of  these. 


(1)  Bncctf's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  river  will  perhaps  be  found, 
after  all,  more  correct  th^n  any  we  can  obtain,  even  from  the  ^iyj- 
smkttu  thenuelves,  who  do  not  reside  near  enoug^h  to  the  spot  to  have 
■lade  personal  observation.  Mr.  Sati  mentions  the  little  reliance  be 
could  place  in  the  various  accounts  §^iven  to  him  upon  this  subject. 
**  When  I  found,"  says  he,  **  that  I  must  ^ve  up  all  hopes  of  pene- 
trating^ beyond  the  Taama,  I  took  every  occasion  to  malce  inquiries, 
of  such  persons  as  were  likely  to  give  me  any  intelligence,  respecting. 
theiVi^.  Their  accounts  generally  agreed  with  each  other;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  spoke  frpm  what  they  had  heard,  and  not 
from  personal  knowledge.  lif  ^UwUitn  near  the  viilage  of  Gtuki  ike 
maatikmeu  rf  ike  plain  f  ike  eievtUien  ^  the  tpoi  whence  ii  flame  aioite 
ike  ptmeofding  eounirv  s  *^  ebrcmifrom  Gqfam;  were  pomie'fBaniHar 
UthemaU:  hui  tke^  dfffwredf  etmeidera^t  «*  to  the  number  qf  ike  fatm' 
immejremwkiek-ii  eprmge :  tome  quaking  fjf  three,  othere  of /our,  and 
anapereen  rfjhte:*  lard  raientia'e  TVan.  vol.  UI.  p.  160. 
VOL.  V.  H 


II. 
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CHAP.  Here  we  terminated  our  investigation,  as  fiur 
^  as  it  related  to  Bruce  ^  account  oiAbyisinia;  and 
the  result  of  it  left  a  conviction  upon  our  minds, 
not  only  of  the  general  fidelity  of  that  author, 
but  that  no  other  book  of  travels,  published  so 
long  after  the  events  took  place  which  he  has 
related,  and  exposed  to  a  similar  trial,  would 
have  met  with  equal  testimony  of  its  truth  and 
accuracy'. 

■  II  -■-  -■■■_^—     —      —,.■■.  ■ 

(l)  In  Uie  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  SaW%  Journey  in  Ah/jfumkL^  ai 
published  by  Lord  f^aleniia,  its  author  has  assailed  the  veracity  of 
Bruce,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  lamented  by  those  who  hold  Mr. 
SaW^  Narrative  In  the  highest  estimation :  and  for  this  reason;  tfaat, 
with  an  eTident  disposition  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  Brue^%  re- 
presentation,  no  writer  has  oontributed  more  effectually  to  the'  esta- 
blishment fABfue^u  credit.  Mr.  iS^  speaks  in  the  most  positive  terms 
of  the  aceuras^  with  which  Brwee  has  detailed  his  historical  informa-* 
tion.  (iS^  Ltfrd  FdietUia's  IVaveU,  tw/.III.  fp.  163.  SO9.  t^e,  ^c.  LoiuU 
1809*)  He  also  mentions  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  at  his  own 
knowledge  of  their  history :  (Brid,p,  3S7.)  and,  above  all,  that  be  was 
considered  by  them  as  a  superior  being,  when  he  exhibited  Bruet^s 
drawings  of  Gmdar,  {Ibid,)  In  many  other  instances  he  bears  ample 
testimony  to  Bruee's  accuracy.  (See  voi,  U.  p,  460. 480.  4r^.;  voi.  III. 
/7».  1 63. 2 1 1 .  31 7.  See  aito  the  imetances  adduced  m  the  Edinb.  Encyclep. 
VO/.V.  Part  I.  pp,  9t  10.)  When  to  all  this  is  added  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  celebrated  Broume  {See  Preface  to  his  TVaveit),  in  support  of 
the  few  facts  which  are  questioned  by  Mr.  Saii,  and  the  opinion  given 
of  his  work  by  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Briiith  army  sent  from 
BuHa  by  the  Red  Sea,  as  before  alluded  to,  we  may  surely  consider 
the  writings  of  this  illustrious  traveller  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil :  and  we  ought  to  agree  with  that  profound  scholar,  {See 
f^ineents  Peridot  ^  the  Erythr,  Sea,  p.  93.)  who,  muntalning  that 
Bruee*^  work  ^*  bears  throughout  internal  marks  of  veracity,"  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  duty  **  not  to  treat  witb  iNoaATiTUDE-  XBotB 

WHO  EXPLORE  THE  DESERT  FOR  OUR  INPORMATION." 
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GRAND  CAIRO. 
Arabic  Language,  aa  spoken  in  Egypt — Dress  of  tkt 
ff^niun  m  CaSio— State  i^  Society — Houses — Gardens — 
Ceremony  of  Vlaiation  in  hmour  of  the  Dead — Exagge- 
rated Descr^lions  of  the  Cotmtry — Suf^sed  Sacrifice 
of  a  yirgin  to  the  NUe  —  Book  Market  —  jintient 
Medals  m  circulation — Custom  of  the  Arolw  in  passing 
a  Bridge — Appearance  of  Women  in  the  Streets — 
Enormities  practised  h/  the  Tiulu — Extortions — Dis~ 
cowry  of  a  carious  Manuscript  —  Citadel — Pointed 
Arches— Interesting  Inscription— Mosaic  Paijtting-^ 
Present  State  of  the  Jrt—ioaeplCs  tfell— Origin  of  the 
Citadel — Fiew  from  the  Ramparts, 

Ant  Englishman  hearing  a  party  of  Egyptian    chap. 
^rabs  in  conversation,   and  being  ignorant  of  .     "\  ,. 
their  langoagei  would  suppose  they  were  quar- 
h2 
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relling.  The  Arabic,  as  spoken  by  Arabs,  is  more 
guttural  even  than  the  Welsh;  but  the  dialect 

i2[^^|^   of  Egypt  appeared  to  us  to  be  particularly  harsh. 

M  H»keii  ii  jg  always  spoken  with  a  vehemence  of  ges- 
ticulation^ and  loudness  of  tone^  which  is  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  stately  sedate  manner  of 
speaking  among  the  Turh :  we  were  c6n- 
stantly  impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  Arabs, 
in  conversation,  were  quarrelling.  More  than 
once  we  ordered  the  interpreter  to  interfere, 
and  to  pacify  them ;  when  it  appeared  that 
we  were  mistaken,  and  that  nothing  was 
further  from  their  feelings,  at  the  time,  than 
anger.  The  effect  is  not  so  unpleasing  to  the 
ear,  when  Arab  women  converse ;  altiiough  the 
gesticulation  b6  nearly  the  sam^.  Signor 
Roseiti\  whose  hospitality  to  stra^gets  has  been 
celebrated  by  every  traveller  ih  £gypt  during 
nearly  half  a  century,  introduced  us  to  a  Fehe- 
Han  family,  of  the  name  of  Pini^,  in  which  there 
were  many  beautiful  yoimg  women,  and  with 


(l)  Mr.Brwee  mentions  him  (7V«fr.  twl.I.  j».  30.  jKiinift.*  I790.)uider 
the  name  of  "  CarU  RmtH^  a  ymtHmi  mertkmU,  «  iftlMg  mm  of 
eofaeU^  and  uOrigue."  Brute  was  in  OOra  in  the  beginning  of  JU||f, 
J  768*  Si^or  Roietti  told  us  he  well  remembered  Bruce,  and  enter- 
tained  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narratiTO  which  he  publitheii 
eoncemtn;  his  travels. 

(3)  "  There  is  also  at  Cblre  a  FeuHlah  Consul,  and  a  bous^  of  tfalit 
nation  called  Pmi,  all  excellent  people."    Bruc^s  trmi:  ueL  I.  p.  96, 
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wlv^ig  "we  l^id  frequenl:  opportunity  of  hearing   ohap^ 

Hbfi  jirabic,  as  spoken  l^y  the   most    polished  v ^.,,^f 

fe^ale^  of  the  city.  The  dre^s  of  those  young  Dre«  oj 
lAdie^  vf^s  much  more  elegant  th^  any  female  in  ca^ro. 
apstuiae  we  ha4  before  observed  in  thp  East, 
^J^i  it  was  efi^rely  borrowed  from  the  Antients* 
A  zone  placed  immpdi^ly  belpw  the  bosoqi 
served  to  coia^ne  a  loqse  robe,  open  in  front,  so 
as  to  display  a  p^r  of  rich  pantalpons.  The 
feet  \jrere  icoYere4  ^fith  embroidered  slippers^ 
but  the  ankle  and  in3):ep  were  naked;  and  round 
the  lower  part  of  tfie  leg»  above  the  i^nkle,  they 
wore  cinctures  of  massive  gold,  resembUng  the 
gp^en  cincturi^  discovered  in  ^  fon^jb  pear  (he 
Cimnnerion  Bospoms,  and  represented  in  ^  former 
part  pf  this  work^ 

a 

Denon  speaks  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  ststeof 
4?41y  expited  by  the  delicious  temperature  of 
Ccuro,  causing  Europeans,  who  arrive  with  the 
intention  of  spending  a  few  months  in  the  place, 
tp  remain  during  the  rest  of  their  lives,  without 
ever  persuading  themselves  to  leave  it.  Few 
persons,  hqweyer,  with  whom  we  associated, 
were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  thp  opiiuon 
of  this  very  amiable  writer.     Those  who  are 


(3)  SeeVoLII.  Cliq>.ll.  p.79.    OcUto  cdttioo.. 
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^ni^*  desirous  of  uninterrupted  repose^  or  who  arc 
^  ■»■■  "^  able  to  endure  the  invariable  dulness  which  pre- 
vails in  every  society  to  which  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted, may,  perhaps,  tolerate^  without  murmur- 
ing, a  short  residence  in  the  midst  of  this  dull 
and  dirty  city.  The  effect,  whether  it  be  of 
climate,  or  of  education,  or  of  government,  i& 
the  same  among  all  the  settlers  in  Egypt,  ex- 
cept the  Arabs;  namely,  a  disposition  to  exist 
without  exertion  of  any  kind ;  to  pass  whole 
days  upon  beds  and  cushions;  smoking,  and 
counting  beads.  This  is  what  Maillet  termed 
Le  vrai  ghde  Egyptienne^ ;  and  that  it  may  be 
acquired  by  residing  among  the  native  inha- 
bitants of  Cairo,  is  evident  from  the  appearance 
exhibited  by  Europeans  who  have  passed  some 
years  in  the  city. 

Upon  our  first  coming,  we  had  no  other  place 
of  lodging  than  what  our  djerm  afforded.  This 
was  stationed,  during  the  day,  at  Buldc,  and  it 
was  guarded  by  our  faithful  Arabs.  Every 
night  these  men  moved  our  vessel  over  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhouda,  and  anchored  close  to  the  camp 
of  the  Indian  army,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 


(0  IMfcription  de  VJEg!^,  torn.  II.  p.  S90.    c^  laHt^t,  1740. 
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mice,  flies,  vermin,  and  dust,  which  infested  \is    chap. 

III. 
from  the  quay,  and  prevented  our  rest.     But,        ^ '  - 


after  a  short  time,  we  procured  a  large  house, 
which  had  been  inhabited  by  French  officers,  in 
a  very  populous  part  of  the  city,  near  to  the 
residence  of  Signer  Rosettt.  This  greatly  in- 
creased our  facility  of  seeing  the  city,  and  of 
observing  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  best  houses  in  Ccnro  correspond  with  the  Houses. 
description  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work, 
of  the  palace  of  an  Armenian  merchant,  at  Nicotia 
in  Cyprus^.  The  taste  shewn  in  decorating  their 
apartments  is  of  the  kind  called  Arabesque: 
this,  although  early  introduced  into  England 
from  the  East,  is  not  Saracenical,  but  Egyptian*. 
It  is  a  style  which  the  Greeks  themselves 
adopted;  and  it  was  received  amongst  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Where  the 
windows  are  glazed,  which  more  frequently 
exhibit  an  open  lattice-work,  they  are  orna- 
mented with  coloured  glass ;  representing  land- 
scapes and  animals,  particularly  the  lion,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  favourite  subject  in  works  of 


(9>  See  Pkrt  U.  Sect.  1.  Chap.  xi.  of  these  TrsTeb. 
(3)  See  the  obtenraUons    of  Jknon^  Trov,  m  Egppt,  vol.  I.  p.  21 1. 
land.  1803. 
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CHAF,  this'  sort.  No  writer  has  paid  any  af^tention  tQ 
V,  ■»-'  j  the  origin  of  the  painted  glass  in  C<nro ;  yet  th^ 
glaziers  of  this  city  seem  to  have  preserved  ap 
^rt,  which  is  supposed  to  be  imperfectly  known 
Gmidens.  in  Europe.  Froqn  thp  open  terraces  in  maiiy 
of  the  principal  houses^  and  from  the  fls^t  rqpia 
common  to  all  of  them^  the  view  is  extended 
over  the  numerous  gardens  of  the  city.  Bfut 
every  thing  is  disfigured,  and  rendered  uncom- 
fortable, by  dust :  all  the  foliage  of  the  ^rees  is 
covered  with  it ;  and  the  boasted  vegeta^oi:^  of 
Cairo,  (instead  of  4isplaying  thstt  pleasing  ver- 
dure with  which  Europeans,  and  particularly 
Englishmen,  fill  their  imaginations,  when  reading 
descriptions  of  a  city  crowded  with  groves  a|)4 
gardens),  rather  ex^iibits  the  uninviting  ^d  uiu* 
forpa  colour  of  the  desert. 

cmaony  puriug  the  first  evcuiug  afit;pr  our  remov^  to 
tion  in  ho.  our  ncw  jiabitatiop,  we  were  serenaded  by  ^ 
Dead.  species  of  vocal  melody,  whic)i  we  had  uev^r 
heard  before.  It  commenced  s^bout  sfin-^(; 
and  was  continued,  with  little  intermission,  not 
only  throughout  the  night,  but  during  ma^y  suc- 
ceeding nights  and  days.  We  were  first  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sounds  we  heard  were  expres- 
sions of  joy  or  of  lamentation.  A  sort  of  chorus, 
interrupted  by  screams,  yet  regulated  by  the 


^9^n  ^Mm-  m 

e9tf»  flov  expiring  i»  ca^p^Pfif?  y?9  ^efifi^t^  S-fi^ 
coii|ia^f^ly ;  an4  a§  o%n  09  it  fe^i^e(L  tp  q^£^^| 

ifpu^  ceremony  of  l^^ta^on  foj:  a  ^f <^ffte4 
pgrpofl,  jMprformed  J)y  Cei^iUe  iftp^pprs  ¥^^4 

th^  fJkifafiMf  of  the  Aflliftatj?,  j]t  may  fep  s^pr 
pqs^,  )|ra9  npt  su«ers4  tp  papf  J^jthoijit  fj^Ftfeeir. 
notice.  We  sent  our  interpreter  to  the  house 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  desiring  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  words  used  by 
th^  PPffpriQers  in  this  pl^ntive  choru$.  He 
told  us,  upon  his  return,  jliiat  we  might  have 
the  same  cerejxiony  rep,eated  in  our  apartpaents : 
th4t  the  singers  were  women,  hired  tp  sing  and 
to  lament  in  this  manner;  the  wealthier  the 
family,  the  more  numerous  were  the  persons 

.»%  f  -  :,    ,      ,      I         ,   »      »        .  ...»       f       •  •    .   n 

Ijiced,  and,  of  cquj:*q,  the  lQu4§r  the  l8^Ifte^t8^- 

tions:  that  those  female  sinsfers  exhibited  the 
mo^t  frightful  dist^rtipp?  ;  leaving  tl^^jr  hfti? 
dishevelled,  their  clothes  torn,  and  their  fea- 
ti:^res  disfigured  with  paint  and  dirt :  tha^  thpy 
were  relieved  at  intervals  by  other  women  simi* 
larly  employed ;  and  thus  thp  ceremopy  msfy  be 
continued  for  any  l^igth  of  time.    A  principal 
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part  of  their  art  consists  in  mingling  with  their 
Uhdcuion  such  affecting  expressions  of  praise 
and  pity,  such  a  pathetic  narrative  of  the  em- 
ployments, possessions,  and  characteristics  of 
the  deceased,  and  such  inquiry  as  to  his  reasons 
for  leaving  those  whom  he  professed  to  love 
during  life,  as  may  excite  the  tears  and  sighs  of 
the  relations  and  friends  collected  about  the 
corpse.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  cus- 
tom, like  the  caoineabh  of  the  /mAS  and  the 
funeral  cry  of  other  nations*,    are  remains  of 


( 1 }  See  an  account  of  tbe  CeremoDy  of  UhOaiim  amon;  tiie  /rirA, 
as  taken  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  hruk  Academy,  in  Dr. 
Adam  Oark^t  EdUhn  tf  "  Harmef*i  Obiervaiiont;*  voL  III.  p.  40. 
LnuL  1808.  Amon^  other  eipresaions  used  by  the  Iri$h  mournert, 
they  continually  repeat  the  words  ^'Ullaloo!  Ullaloo!  why  didst 
THOU  DIB?"—''  The  UOalco  of  the  Irkh;'  says  the  learned  Editor  of 
HBumer*9  work,  '*  is  the  same,  both  In  Mwe  and  jMOuf,  with  the  ^  Jj 
oolooieh  of  the  jirabians,  the  tUul^  of  the  Romant,  the  Sx»ki{^  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  bb^  yaiai  of  the  Hebrews" 

(S)  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  universal ;  for  it  has  been  ob- 
senred  amon^^  the  descendants  of  the  three  preat  families ;  the  Jrmbp 
the  Tahiar,  and  the  Getk.  The  jiraJb,  as  here  related.  The  TWAter, 
as  in  RHStia,  (See  Olearnu,  Uh.  iii.  p,  143.  Land.  1668.)  Tbe  Geih^ 
Get^,  or  Greeke,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  It  prerails,  also,  amonp 
the  Mhtmkmi:  and  is  found  even  amon^^  the  Greenlanidertf  and  in 
Jtbjfssiina.  "  The  women  continue  their  weeping  and  lamentation. 
Their  howi  is  all  in  one  tone  ;  as  if  an  instrument  were  to  play  a  tre- 
mulous fifth  downwards,  through  all  the  semitones.  Now  and  tiicn 
they  pause  a  little."  See  Crantz't  Httier^  of  Greenland,  vol.  I.  p.  S39. 
JLond.  1767.  See  also  SaU*e  TraveUt  and  Part  I.  of  theee  TrmoeU, 
|>.  351.  8iw.  edii.  for  an  account  of  the  same  custom  in  Raesia, 
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ceremonies  practised  in  honour  of  the  dead  in    ^?jf  ^' 

almost  every  country  of  the  earth :  they  are  the  ^  ■    \»   ^ 

same    that   Homer  describes  at  the  death  of 

Hector^;  and  they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in 

the  Sacred  Scriptures'*: — **Call  for  the  mourn- 
ing WOMRN,  THAT  THET  MAY  COME;  AND  SEND  FOR 
CUNNING  WOMEN,  THAT  THEY  MAY  COMB:  AnB  LET 
THEM  MAKE  HASTE,  AND  TAKE  UP  A  WAILING  FOR 
US,  THAT  OUR  BYES  MAY  RUN  DOWN  WITH  TEARS,  AND 
OUR  EYELIDS  GUSH  OUT  WITH  WATERS." 

As  one  writer  of  travels  has  copied  another,  Ezagge. 
the  same  exaggerated  descriptions  have  been  imptiont  ', 
continually  given  of  the  luxuries  oi Egypt y  during  oiwltry. 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile.    That  its  gardens, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  plants  found  in  them, 
are  sometimes  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  European, 
may  be  admitted ;   and  it  has  been  before  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  plantations  adorning  the 
sides  of  the  canal  may  for  a  short  time  render  a 
stranger  unmindful  of  the  filth  and  wretchedness 


(3)  na^  ST  i7r«f  AM1H9 

—  ■—  ■■"  Juxtaque  coIloc4nint  cantores 
LucKks  priDcipcs:  hi  flebile  carmen, 
Hi  quidem  lameDUbantur :  insuperque  c^mebant  mulieres." 
Humeri  lUadoi,  Hb.  xxit.  p.  485.  Ed.  Spand.    BatU.  \606. 
(4)  Jer.  ii.  IT,  18.     See  also  3  Oron.  ixzt.  35.     Judges  li.  99, 40. 
jimot  ▼•  16.  also  Mark  ▼.  88.  &c.  &c. 
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of  i^  city.     But  the  |}oaste^  I^l^^s^  cur  iat|^ 

Q^ud-ppQl3;  into  ^^hich  tl^e  w^t^T&  of  the  riv^T 

^e  received,  particularly  the  famous  Esbe^iir. 

Pirhet\  lyould  certainly  be  cpnsiflered  nuisancer 

in  af^y  part  of  tl^e  civiliz^d  world.     The  dasi 

of  the  canal  had  been  cut  about  three  dayg, 

when  we  arrived  ;    and  every  one  was  still 

telling  of  the  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  which 

tiiat  event  had  occasioned.    These  have  been 

all  so  fully  described,  that  it  would  be  useless 

SuppoMd    to  renew  the  subject.     Soi^e  of  pur  officers  ^w 

tr^gin^^  the  pillar,  or  statue,  of  row4f  wljiich  13  raided 

thei^fe.     gypjy  ypaj.  betwcon  the  dyke  of  the  canal  ^d 

the  Nile^  called  ^nes,  pr  The  Bri(fe\  and  which 
is  afterwards  carried  ^w^y  l^y  the?  P^rrent^  ^heii 
the  water  frqin  the  rivef  is  suffered  t^p  fall  into 
the  can^l.    Thi^  curio]is  custoin  is  s£^i(|  to  l^^ye 


(l)  It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  accounts  published  of 
AiU  place,  aod  to  coatrast  them  with  the  real  appearance.  "  Bim 
n*e$i  phu  agrMU  que  de  tfoir  un  ierreim,  qm  pentUtrU  kmU  mtu  dt 
tmmie  est  ttn  prodigieux  bassin  rempH  d^eau,  devenu  pendant  let  queire 
autrtt  tM  jardm  HmU  et  perpHuel"  D^cript.  de  VEgppte  par 
Mmttet,  tom.l.  p.  963.  hiaMaye,  1740.  The  same  author  speaki  off 
the  houses  enuimeHtimg  the  sides  of  this  lake ;  whereas  penen  ohterret, 
'*  the  lete  the  hmaet  were  visHUf  the  mere  thep  would  please,"  Trav.un 
Egppt,  Tol.  I.  p.  105.  Lend.  1803.  In  fact,  nothin^^  can  be  more 
wretched  than  either  the  one  or  the  other;  thefi|tby  pool  called  a 
lake:  or  the  hovels,  described  by  many  authors  as  statt^  ami  dtgaai 
huUdmgs, 

(3)  See  NieM^B  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  69.    JEdinh.  1792. 
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(riven  rise  k)  the  fkbtdotis  story  of  Ihe  sfifidtd 
sacrifice  of  st  ttVg^  to  flife  NiLE^  NiiBiihr 
says;  however,  tHat  tHe  /rfflar  of  earth  i^^rv^  as 
a  sort  df  Niloihtter,  for  thd  ti^e  of  the  cbriiraSn 
peoplle^;  and  this  ii^  proBabljr  tKe  oiily  use  fcfr 
which  it  was  ever  iiitended.  Wk  eriterfed  tTi^ 
cslnal,  m  our  c^'erm,  ab'oUt  noon,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  August;  and  after  making  the  tdHi  of  nearly 
the  whole  city,  by  means  of  the  caha},  arifl  a 


(3}ISee  Niebtikr^B  Travels,  vdl.  I.  p.  69.  See  also  De  ToU,  vol.  U. 
p.  S43.  jLonif.  1785.  jb^  7'o/<  says,  the  aDcient  Egyptiant  called  the 
saierMee  ^tm/uuee.  The  New  tinde.  This  fisMcf,  he  otisenres;  fs  sttll 
ptfeser^ed  So  the  more  humanised  ceremony.  ARreH  {Did:  Hut, 
torn.  VII.  p,  1041;  Parif,  1759)  thus  speaks  of  the  sacrifice,  as  haviD^ 
redly  existed:  *^  !>$  Egyptiem  idokUreg  i^iuuigMiint  que  teitr  iik 
Sfnipm  Mi  frnkmr  it  ce  d^bvr^temM  mtrtfeiUmx  dU  NU:  iOiui 
knqiCU  reiardfi,  tit  hd  tacrifioieni  ime^fiUe,  8fe,  Cette  larhare  divo- 
iim  fdt  ahoUiy  ttiteki  Us  hisiiniens  Jraies,  par  U  C&li/e  OMarr  i^d- 
tber  Mrrmt,  h^mefe^,  dOY  «dy  6Chelr  author  by  whbm  tfats  cf rcoAr- 
stanee  is  related,  mentions  bis  authority  for  the  fact.  MenieUt 
(Gtogr,  Ane.  tom.  11.  J9. 441.  Parisy  1789)  alludes  to  th6  same  cus- 
tMD.  Tbi  wboM  story  s^e^s  to  b^  fouifded  upon  a'  f^assa^e  ill  We 
writings  of  AfUrtadi|  an  iiroHofi,  wild  gave  a  legeitdary  account  of  tbe 
"  ffinderg  tf  Egypt,"  which  is  nevertheless  mentioned  in  terms  of 
eommendrtion  by  Cibhn  (Chap,  H.  Nke  1^8.  Jtiitt.  ^t,)  Thfs  woit^ 
was  composed  in  the  13l!b  century,  and  wai  Af^rwards  translated  by 
FaHtr  at  Parian  1666.-- JIfkrfadSi  affirms  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a 
^rgm  was  abolished  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  But  human  sacrifices  were 
never  tolerated  by  the  antient  Egyptians,  Herodotus  reproaches  the 
Groehs  with  having  entertained  a  contrary  opinion  (Eutotpo,  e.  45. 
J9. 106.  ed  Gronov.  L,  Bat,  1715) ;  and  it  is  less  probable  that  such 
sacrifices  were  suffered  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  Omar^t  conquest, 
when  the  Christians  were  in  possession  oiJBgypt, 

(4)  mMkr,  vol.  1.  p.  69. 
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series  of  dykes  filled  with  the  muddy  water  of 
the  river^  w&  at  last  entered  the  Esbequir  Lake, 
wBhrhet  UEzbequie,  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  Having 
crossed  this  piece  of  water,  we  landed,  and 
went  to  the  house  we  had  hired;  observing 
everywhere  the  same  wretched  appearances  of 
dirt  and  degradation.  The  inhabitants,  rejoicing 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French^  and  enjoying 
the  festivity  of  the  season,  were  carousing  by 
the  sides  of  the  numerous  channels  then  filled 
with  die  muddy  and  stagnant  water  of  the 
lifile.  Some  degree  of  danger,  too,  might  be 
apprehended  from  the  turbulent  mirth  of  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  where  firing  ofi*  their  tophdikes  in 
all  directions;  otherwise  the  sight  of  so  many 
cheerful  groupes  afforded  a  more  pleasing  spec- 
tacle,  than  either  the  buildings  of  the  city,  or 
its  boasted  canal.  But  how  Europeans,  de- 
scribing Cairo,  can  call  any  thing  magnificent 
which  is  surpassed  even  by  the  poorest  parts  of 
Venice,  is  really  surprising.  To  read  some  of 
the  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  this 
city  *,  one  might  believe  that  they  were  derived 


(l)  **  CbTTE  GRANDE  BT  ILLUSTRE  VILLB,*'    SayS  f^OMfefrp    Qp,  1 17- 

NdweUe  ROaiim  ^wu'Vcsfoge  em  EgfpU.    Parit,  1677 J    "  Ellb  bst 

SITO^   DANtf    UNB    PLAlNB    LA    TLVi    DELICIBU8B  DU  MONDB.*'     {IM 
p.  180.) 
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from  the  pompous  descriptions  of  Arabian  chap. 
writers;  who,  having  never  seen  any  thing  finer  ^  ^'  ^ 
than  Cairo,  speak  of  it  as  the  *'  Wonder  of  the 
wofld^  the  "  Delight  of  the  imaginaiion,'*  *'the 
Great  among  the  great^  the  Hohf  City  *.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  of  Oaro,  as  of  Egypt  in  general, 
that  it  has  always  been  the  subject  of  amplifica- 
tion^ from  the  earliest  periods  of  its  history'. 

We  often  visited  the>ook-market,  and  observed  Book 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  number  of  ^■**^ 
beautifiil  manuscripts  constantly  offered  for 
sale  ^.  We  purchased  many  of  these  manuscripts. 
Writings  of  any  celebrity  bear  very  high  prices^ 
especially  famous  works  in  History ,  Astrorwmy, 
Geography,  and  Natural  History.  The  Mama- 
bikes  are  more  fond  of  reading  than  the  Turks; 
and  some  of  their  libraries,  in  Cairo,  contained 
volumes  valued  at  immense  prices.    The  French 


(8)  See  DtmtCsTrvr.  vol.  I.  p.  103.    Ijmd,  1803. 

(S)  ''  I  never  saw  a  place  I  liked  worse,  nor  which  afforded  lest 
pleaaore  or  instruction,  than  GsEro;  nor  antiquities  which  less  an- 
swered their  descriptions.*'  Bruee't  TtomU,  vol,  I.  p.  33.  Edmb. 
1790. 

(4)  k  Cataioguep  published  in  the  Appendix  to  tht  Ihti  SeeHom  of 
this  Pari  of  our  Travels,  will  serve  to  render  the  i^reat  variety  of 
works  in  OriemUU  literature,  which  are  upon  daily  sale  in  the  cities  of 
the  EaM,  more  known  than  it  has  hitherto  be^n*  See  Vol.  III.  Ap- 
pendix>  No.  nii,>  Octavo  edition. 
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^ra  ^*    had  Been  so  often  gmlty  of  plunder^  that  tEb 

^■ii»i»i  1^  bttUkdeilersr,  find  other  tradesmen,  had  foi"  sdrne 

timfe  cX)tifcealed  their  most  valuable  property. 

The  best  manuscripts  were,    therefore,    only 

fctginning  t6  Me  exposed  for  sde.    During  our 

ttqtrifry  after  a  complete  Copy  of  the  "  Arabian 

Nights/'  a  bookseller  said  he  knew  wherfe  to  find 

a  copy  of  tffls  wbfk;  but  that  its  owner  hM 

carefully  concealed  it,  through  fear  of  the  French. 

TOe  titie  of  this  compilation,  in  Arabic^  vi  pro- 

ftoun'ced,  by  £h6  tl^alers  in  Cairo,  Alf  Leela  o 

Lila.    T6  our  great  satisfaction,  this  mainuscri|ft, 

or  rattifet  cOllectidb  of  manuscripts,  was  brought 

to  itt,   in  fbiiif  (]fnarto  ca;ses,   containing  One 

hnndred  and  seVenty-two  Tates,  separated  into 

Oft^  tkousafid  arid  tine  poVtions,  for  recita)  during 

tfa^  saiAe  n^ittibef  6f  Nigkts.     Each  cdise  eon- 

taffliAd  a'bont  fifty  numbers,  sewed  up  like  so 

many  loose  manustcript  sermons.     The  Mrhote 

was  fairly  written ;  and  the  price  set  upon  it 

amoimted  only  to  the  moderate  sum  of  one 

hundred  piastres,  (about  seven  poxmds  English,) 

according  to  liie  state  of  exchange  at  that  time. 

We  b6ught  It;   and  its  latnentabfe  Me  has 

been  before  related'.    This  maybe  the  more 


(0  SeePrtftu^  to  Vol.  III.  p.  zzv.  Kote(S).   Octato  tf  tioil. 
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regretted,  because  many  of  the  tales*  related  to   chap. 
Syrian  and  to  Egyptian  customs  and  traditions, 
and  have  not  been  found  in  any  other  copy  of 
the  same  work. 


A  few  cursory  observations  may  now  be  in- 
troduced, as  they  were  made,  and  as  the  author 
finds  them  occurring  in  his  journal.    Who  would 
have  believed  that  antient  Roman  coins  were  Amient 
still  in  circulation  in  any  part  of  the  world?  yet  d^^ot. 
this  is  strictly  true.    We  noticed  Roman  copper 
medals  in  Cairo  given  in  exchange  in  the  markets 
among  the  coins  of  the  country,  and  valued  at 
something  less  than  our  hal^enny.     What  is 
more  remarkable,  we  obtained  some  of  the  large 
bronze  medals  of  the  Ptolemies^  circulating  at 
higher  value,  but  in  the  same  manner.     The 
manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  handkerchiefs 
had  been  taught  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  French. 
Such  handkerchiefe  were  then  selling  for  seven 
shillings  English  each ;  and  it  was  in  buying  these 
that  we  first  noticed  the  circulation  of  the  antient 
among  the  modem  money  of  Egypt.  The  Arahst  custom  or 
who  generally  sing  during  labour,  use  an  antient  ^^^^ 
Hebrew  invocation  of  the  Deity  while  they  are  ■  ^"^' 


(S)  See  the  Liit  given  in  No.  IV.  of  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  HI.  of 
these  Travels. 

VOL.  V.  I 
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^  m^'  passing,  in  their  boats,  beneath  a  bridge;  calling 
^  ■v—^  out  Elo'i!  Eldi!  (pronounced  Elohe!)  in  a  plain- 
Appear-  tive  tone  of  incantation ' .  The  females  of  Cairo 
Women  in  arc  oftcii  sccn,  in  the  public  streets,  riding  upon 

the  Streets*  •%  i  i  ■       •         i 

asses  and  upon  mules:  they  sit  m  the  mascu- 
line attitude,  like  the  women  of  Naples  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
hood,  and  cloak,  extending  to  the  feet,  with  a 
stripe  of  white  calico  in  front,  concealing  the 
face  and  breast,  but  having  two  small  holes  for 
the  eyes.  In  this  disguise,  if  any  man  were  to 
meet  his  own  wife,  or  his  sister,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  recognise  her,  unless  she  were  to 
speak  to  him ;  and  this  is  seldom  done^  because 
the  suspicious  Moslems^  observing  such  an  inter- 
course, might  suppose  an  intrigue  to  be  going 
on ;  in  which  case  they  would  put  one,  if  not 
Enormitie*  both  of  them,  to  death.     The  Turks  had  com- 

uractiiie  d 

by^he  mitted  great  enormities  in  Cairoy  from  the  first 
^'^*''  moment  of  their  arrival,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city.  If  they  found  an  unfortunate  female^  of 
whatsoever  rank,  who  had  admitted  the  em- 
braces of  a  Frenchman^  or  of  any  other  Christian, 
they  put  her  to  death,  without  the  smallest 


(l)  See  Genetis  ixxiii.  SO.;  also  AfarA  vr,  34.  who  uses  the  Sjfnh- 
Chaldakk  dialect  of  the  Hehtew,  as  U  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour;  Eiol  for  £U. 


III. 
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oompunction.  A  young  man  who  lived  in  the  chap. 
same  house  with  us,  was  wounded  by  a  musket- 
ball  on  the  day  of  our  arrival.  He  had 
been  looking  from  the  terrace  at  some  Turks 
below,  when  one  of  them  fired  off  his  piece,  and 
shot  him.  Th^  only  excuse  made  was,  that 
they  mistook  him  for  a  Frenchman.  In  like 
manner  they  strangled  a  Christian  in  one  of  the 
pubUc  baths;  offering  the  same  apology  for  the 
act  they  had  committed.  Notwithstanding  the 
circumstance  of  the  city's  being  at  that  time 
garrisoned  by  our  troops,  it  was  not  safe  to 
venture  alone  into  the  streets.  We  were  riding 
one  da](  with  a  priest  of  the  Propaganda  mo- 
nastery, being  mounted  upon  asses;  when 
suddenly  a  party  of  Bostanghies,  belonging  to  a 
Turk  of  distinction,  and  running  before  his  horse, 
ordered  us  to  descend  until  the  grandee  had 
passed.  This  we  positively  refused  to  do; 
upon  which,  not  daring  to  meddle  with  us,  they 
vented  all  their  rage  upon  the  poor  priest^  whom 
they  dragged  from  his  ass,  and  chastised  with 
their  white  wands  in  our  presence.  Complaint 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  and  to  the  Fizir;  and  a  promise  was 
Qbtained  from  the  Turks  of  better  behaviour  in 
future;    upon  which,  however,  little  reliance 

could  be  placed.    The  English  had  a  very  small 

I  2 


III. 
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CHAP,  force,  at  this  time,  in  Cairo ;  and  it  was  deemed 
prudent  not  to  exasperate  a  fanatical  mob,  by 
any  violation  of  their  pride  or  their  prejudices^ 
when  it  could  be  avoided.  The  events  that 
took  place  afterwards,  in  Egypt,  fully  justified 
liiis  precaution.  Nevertheless,  orders  had  been 
issued,  that  no  Englishman  should  be  compelled 
to  descend  and  humble  himself  before  a  Moslem, 
which  caused  us  to  offer  the  resistance  we  had 
made^ 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  descending  frotn 
our  house  to  a  part  of  the  canal  where  our 
dferm  was  stationed,  intending  to  make  an 
excursion  upon  the  water,  we  found  the  vessel 
completely  filled  by  a  party  of  dastardly  Turks; 
who  had  expelled  the  worthy  Reis,  to  whom  the 
boat  belonged,  together  with  his  crew,  and 
had  taken  full  possession  of  her,  for  their  own 
use.  These  grave  personages  were  seated, 
quite  at  their  ease,  with  their  tobacco-pipes 
kindled ;  and  were  moving  off  in  great  state,  as 
we  arrived.  There  was  not  much  time  to  be 
lost  in  any  idle  parley;  so  we  all  leaped,  firom 
the  side  of  the  canal,  into  the  midst  of  the  self- 
constituted  divdn,  whose  members  instantly  sur- 
rendered, with  great  seeming  humility,  andj 
being  landed,  scampered  off  with  more  speed 
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and  less  composure  than  usually  characterizes   cpap. 
Dtrhs  in  their  deportment.    The  matter,  how-  ^       '    > 


ever,  did  not  end  here.  Watching  the  oppor- 
tunity when  our  good  Reis  was  again  left  alone 
to  the  guardianship  of  his  ^'erm,  they  bound 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  him  to  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  they  bastinadoed 
him  most  unmercifully,  by  way  of  wreaking 
their  vengeance  upon  us,  for  the  indignity  they 
had  experienced;  nor  could  we  ever  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice,  or  obtain^  for  the  person 
they  had  thus  injured,  the  slightest  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Grand  Cairo,  at 
the  time  the  English  were  in  possession  of  the 
city «  It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  what 
the  situation  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  must 
be,  when  all  things  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
its  Mohammedan  masters. 

The  extortions  practised  upon  the  inhabitants  Extortions. 
exceed  all  credibility.  The  French,  at  one  time, 
levied  a  contributioi)i  of  ten  millions  of  piastres; 
and  of  this  sum  a  single  merchant  paid  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  same  person^  upon  the 
subsequent  arrival  of  the  Grand  Fidr  with  his 
army,  was  compelled  to  pay  the  enormous  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
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Neither  Buonaparte  nor  Kleher  distressed  the 
people  of  Cairo,  by  their  extortions,  so  much 
as  did  Menou;  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
tyrannical  government,  omitted  no  measures 
whereby  he  might  plunder  the  inhabitants  of 
their  property.  Nothing  was  too  mean  for  his 
avarice ;  nothing  vast  enough  for  his  rapacity. 
In  addition  to  all  the  privations  and  horrors  the 
citizens  had  endured,  the  plague  spread  its 
ravages  to  every  comer  of  the  city,  and  thirty- 
two  thousand  persons,  in  one  year,  became  its 
victims.  A  disorder,  not  less  fatal  than  the 
plague,  (the  dysentery,)  begins  to  prevail  when 
the  plague  retires;  but  this  principally  attacks 
strangers.  Colonel  Stewart's  regiment,  quartered 
at  Dfiza,  near  the  Pyramids,  was  reduced  by 
this  complaint,  in  one  month,  from  three 
hundred  men  to  seventy.  The  Colonel  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  ofMurad  Bey.  Of  this  edi- 
fice it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  by  description  : 
it  contained  barracks  capable  of  quartering  sixty 
thousand  men,  including  a  very  great  proportion 
of  cavalry;  together  with  a  cannon-foundry, 
and  every  thing  necessary  for  the  immense 
system  of  warfare  carried  on  by  that  prince, 
who  rivalled  in  wealth  and  power  the  antient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt. 
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Upon  the  nineteenth  of  jiugust,  our  friend    chap. 

Ill 

Mr.  Hammer  breakfasted  with  us,  and  brought  ^      _'    , 
with  him  a  valuable  Arabic  manuscript,   pre-  JJ^^^j? 
sented  to  him  by  the  Consul  Rosetti,  of  very  <>"«  Manu- 

.  script. 

dunmutive  size,  but  most  exquisitely  written. 
The  translation  of  it,  by  Mr.  Hammer,  has  since 
been  published  in  England;  and  this  work, 
although  hitherto  little  regarded  by  the  public, 
merits  particular  notice.  It  professes  to  explain 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  many  antient  alphabets; 
giving,  moreover,  an  account  of  the  Egyptian 
prieslSy  their  classes,  initiation,  and  sacrifices  \ 
It  illustrates  the  origin  of  placing  emb^iped 
birds  in  the  catacombs  of  Saccira;  a  circimi- 
stance  that  will  be  again  alluded  to,  in  describing 
those  subterraneous  repositories. 

We  then  set  out  for  the  Citadel.    After  the  Gtadei. 
numerous  accounts  published  of  this  place,  it 


(1)  For  this  publicatioo,  the  world  it  iodebted  to  the  muDifieent 

patronai^e  of  Earl  Spencer  and  of  Sir  Joeeph  Baaks,  at  whose  expense, 

principally,  the  undertaking  took  place ;  also  to  the  literary  care  of 

Dr.  C.  fFiikms,  Librarian  to  the  Eatt-India  Company.     (See  the  ae- 

count  gwen  of  ii  in  the  Navai  Chrmicic,  vol.  XXII.  p.  di^J    The  tiUe 

is  as  follows :  "Jntientjilphaheti  and  Hieregfyphie  Charaetere  explained; 

with  an  AccmaU  of  the  Egyptian  Prieste,  their  Clastes,  Initiation,  and 

Sacrifices,  in  the  Arabic  Language,  by  Ahmad  Bin  Abubekr  Bin 

Wahsoi  ;  and  m  English,  ly  Joseph  Hammer,  Secretary  to  the  tmperitd 

(Auttrian)  IjCgoHm  at  Cmttantinople.    London,    Nicdl,  PaU-Mall, 

1806." 
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were  useless  to  write  a  particular  description 
of  it'.  The  most  interesting  parts  of  it  to  ah 
English  traveller,  as  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  architecture  of  his  country,  are  the 
splendid  remains  of  buildings  erected  by  the 
antient  Caliphs  of  Egypt j  particularly  the  edifice 
vulgarly  called  ''Joseph's  Palacey'  built  by  Sultan 
Salah  ed  dirty  or  Saladine,  whose  name  was 
Joseph^.  Here  we  beheld  those  pointed  arches, 
which,  although  constructed  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  fanatic 
Moslem*,  (now  ranked  among  the  Mohammedan 
Saints,  for  his  rigid  adherence  to  all  the  pre- 
judices of  Ishm^,)  certain   English  antiquaries 


(l)  *'  Aloft,  and  nesre  the  top  of  the  monntaine,  against  the  south 
end  of  the  citie,  stands  the  Castle,  (once  the  stately  mansion  of  the 
Mamalttck  Sultans,  and  destroyed  by  Selymus)  ascended  unto  by  one 
way  onely,  and  that  hewne  out  of  the  rocke,  which  rising  leisurely 
with  easie  steps^  and  spacious  distances,  (tboU'sh  of  a  great  height} 
may  be  on  horsebacke  without  difflcultie  mounted."  Samdyt*  Draveb, 
JR.  183.  Lomd.  16S7.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Lord  f^akmiia'% 
Travels  for  the  best  account  of  the  place  ;  and»  above  all,  for  the  ac- 
curate and  beautiful  views  of  the  buildings  in  it,  which  bis  lonkbip 
published,  after  Mr.  SaU'%  designs  made  upon  the  spot.  See  tmL  III. 
p.  373.  9fc.  Lond.  180d.    SeeaXeo  NUMir,  vol.  I.  p.  59.  JMEn.  I793i 

(3)  Nkhukr,  ibid. 

(3)  *'  In  a  fanatic  age*  himself  a  fanatic."     Gibbon,  vol,  XI.  p.  119. 
Lmd.  1807. 

(4)  "  All  profiuie  science  was  the  ol^ect  of  hU  aversion."    Jbid. 
p.  118. 
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would  fancifully  attribute  to  the    labours  of   chap. 
English  workmen  \ 


III, 


To  add  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  examina- 
tion of  Sultan  Saladines  magnificent  palace,  Mr. 


(5)  See  MUHer  on  the  Ecclet.  ArehiUet,  tf  England.    Not  thtX,  by 
the  removal  of  this  solitary  objection  to  the  EngUih  origin  of  the 
pointed  arch»  any  satUfustory  conclosion  could  be  drawn,  as  to  the 
want  of  its  existence  elsewhere  in  the  Eatt.     This  kind  of  arch,  ac- 
cording to  its  very  best  proportions,  as  defined  by  the  advocates  for 
its  EngUth  orii^in,  (See  Miiner,  as  above,  p.  104,  Note  %)  and  as  It 
become  fashionable  in  England  between  the  end  of  the  ihirieenih  and 
the  latter  part  of  thejlfteenih  centui^,  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt ^  in  all  thtir  oldest  build* 
ings.    (See  the  designs  of  Lmgi  Mayer y  as  published  by  Sir  R.AnsUeJ 
It  moreover  exists  in  some  of  the  sepulchres  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
amoa^  the  ruins  of  Tahtar  edifices,  in  the  remote  district  otMadsharyp 
between  the  Kuma  and  By  valla  rivers.     See  Pallas' s  TVotwir  tit  the 
South  tf  Russia^  vol,  I.  Plates  xii,  and  xiii.  and  Vignette  6.     See  also 
the  remains  qf  the  same  style  of  arehUecture^  Fragmens  des  yoyagos, 
Pl,xx.  j».  430.  Berne,  179«.     In  the  **  Poyages  de  Chardiny"  tome 
troisihne,  are  several  views  of  the  interior  of  different  Persian  palaces, 
of  caravanserais,  bridges,  &c.     Each  of  these  plates  affords  specimen 
of  the  pointed  arch.     There  is  a  remarkable  curve  in  all  these  arches. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  its 
summit,  the  curvature  becomes  convex   to  the  interior  of   the  arch. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  %omt  pointed  arches  in  the  elevation 
and  section  of  a  sepulchral  monument  at  MosslofKuut,  on  the  river 
Podhtmay  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  as  given  in  PaUas's  TVavels,  Plate 
xiv.    This  carious  circumstance  of  the  convex  curvature,  between  the 
spring  of  the  arch  and  its  vertex.  Is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
pointed  arch  in  the  East:  it  is  found  in  buildings  erected  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenHh  century  in  England*    An  instance  occurs  in 

the  arched  niches,  for  the  reception  of  images,  above  the  altar  of  an 

old  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  the  Rectory  church,  at  Harlten  in 

Cambridgeshire, 
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CHAP.    Hammer  had  the  satisfaction  to  discover,  among 
III  ...  ... 

■       -'   .  many  Arabic  inscriptions  yet  remaining  in  the 


i"***^^  great  hall  of  the  building,  one  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  in  large  characters,  which  he 
copied,  with  this  legend ; 

salaheddin,  destroyer  of  infipels  and 

heathens: 

SO  that  the  origin  of  the  building  and  its  date, 
which  before  rested,  in  great  measure,  on  tra- 
dition, is  thereby  established.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  inscriptions,  it  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of 
Saladine;  for,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles 
edifices  erected  in  the  age  of  Justinian;  and 
MoMic  particularly  in  the  profusion  of  Mosaic  painting, 
Panting,  ^ii^reby  its  stately  ceilings  and  walls  are 
ornamented.  We  collected  specimens  of  this 
Mosaic.  The  French,  who  made  use  of  the 
building  as  an  hospital,  had  torn  it  down,  in 
many  places,  during  th^ir  residence  here,  and 
scattered  it  among  the  rubbish.  It  corre- 
sponded, in  a  remarkable  manner,  both  'by  the 
nature  of  its  composition,  and  by  the  style  of 
the  workmanship,  with  the  Mosaic  ornaments  of 
iS^  Sophia  ^i  Constantinople ;  containing  the  same 
gilded  and  coloured  yriwa,  imbedded  in  fine  mor- 
tar, as  white  as  snow.    The  principal  remains 


III. 
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of  Mosaic  painting '  were  in  a  room  opposite  to  chap. 
the  great  hall;  and  the  objects  so  represented, 
'were  castles,  houses,  trees,  gardens,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  animals.  Among  the  different 
isubstances  used  for  this  kind  of  work,  we  ob- 
served pieces  of  the  shell  called  Mother  of  Pearl : 
this  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  peculiar  to 
the  Mosaic  of  the  age  of  Saladine;  as  it  does  not 
appear  among  the  tesserated  pavements  of  the 
Antients,  nor  in  the  Mosaic  of  St.  Sophia.  The 
materials  of  antient  Mosaic  generally  consisted 
of  small  pieces  of  variously  coloured  glass: 
although,  in  some  parts  of  St.  Sophia,  the  tesserae 
are  of  marble  of  different  hues.  The  curious 
art  of  painting  in  Mosaic  existed  in  a  very 
remote  period.  Several  writers  maintain  that 
it  was  derived  originally  from  Persia  * ;  in  proof 
of  this,  they  cite  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Esther^  where  it  is  said  of  the  palace  of 
Ahasuerus*,  that  "the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  upon  a  pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and 
white,  and  black  marble.**  Pliny,  however, 
attributes  the  invention  to  the  Greeks '.     Works 


(t)  See  f^ikeimann,  HUt.  de  I' Art,  torn.  If.  p.  157.  Paris,  An  S  de 
la  R^publique. 

(S)  C.  I.  V.  6. 

(3)  "  Pavimenta  ori^inem  apud  Grscos  habent  elaboralA  arte, 
pictanB  ratione,  doaeo  lithostrota  expuldre  earn."  Plm,  Hitt.  l^nt, 
i26.xnvt.  c.  85.  L.Bai,  1635. 
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CHAP,  in  Mosaic  were  by  the  Greeks  appropriated  to 
>  '  .  the  pavement  of  their  temples  and  dwellings. 
Many  of  the  floors  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
have  this  kind  of  covering.  It  was  in  a  later 
age  that  the  same  sort  of  ornament  was  used 
for  the  facing  of  walls,  and  for  coating  the 
interior  of  domes  and  vaulted  buildings  \  In 
process  of  time,  tables  were  thus  constructed, 
which,  being  fixed  in  marble  frames,  might  be 
moved  without  loosening  the  tessene.  Cele- 
brated pictures  in  Mosaic,  the  work  of  Grecian 
artists,  existed  among  the  Romans  *.  This  ad- 
mirable invention,  capable  of  giving  perpetuity 
to  works  in  painting,  has  survived  the  downfall 
of  letters;  but  it  has  never  been  practised 
Pretcnt  beyond  the  ^Ips:  it  still  exists  in  Italy,  where 
^  ^  it  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
unknown  in  any  former  age.  The  finest  works 
of  Raphael,  and  of  other  great  masters,  have 


(l)  ''  Puka  delude  ex  humo  pavimenta;  in  caneras  transit,  d 
vitro  :  Dovitium  et  hoc  inveDtum."  (JHd*^  ''  Entuite  elle  a  teiri  k 
rev^tir  lei  ▼o6tei  des  Utimens."  fFimielmmm,  Hid.  de  TArt,  icfrl 
mjpTOf  p*  158. 

(3)  Witness  the  celebrated  work  of  Sonu  of  Pergamut,  mentioned 
hyPUt^t  r/ift.xxxvi.  c.85.)  of  The  Dave  drinkin|^  out  of  a  Vase  of 
Water,  found  in  Jdriem'i  Villa  at  TivoH,  and  lately  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  at  Amm;  the  celebrated  works  of  Diueoridei  of  Samat,  found 
in  lUrevbmetim ;  and  the  famous  Motaie  of  Ptdatrma,  See  H^tnkel' 
Mmm,  Hb,  iv.  c.  8.  «m<.  47.    aim  Uh,  W.  c.  7.  9eet,  18,  S[e, 
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been  thus  copied;  and  these  copies  may  defy   chap. 

TTJ 

the  attacks  to  which  the  originals  were  liable^ 
while  they  preserve  all  their  perfections.  Mi- 
niature painting  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring 
has  also  been  executed  in  the  same  manner;  the 
artist  using  vitrified  tessem  of  different  hues, 
instead  of  liquid  colours.  The  gilded  tessem 
which  we  procured  from  the  Mosaic  of  SaladineB 
palace,  resembles,  in  size  and  appearance,  those 
of  the  Mosaics  which  invest  the  domes  of 
buildings  in  Rome^  Ravenna,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Constantinople}  all  of  these  were  the  works  of 
Grecian  artists,  as  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining 
imply.  Each  tessera  is  a  cube  of  glass,  of  the 
size  of  our  common  playing  dice,  traversed  by 
thin  film  of  gold,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gold 
leaf  does  not  lie  coating  the  exterior  surface, 
but  appears  through  a  vitrified  superficies. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  Egypt,  in  former  times,  Joiej^ 
was  the  fountain  belonging  to  the  Citadel,  called 
''Joseph's  fVell;'  but  since  the  country  has  been 
accessible  to  enlightened  travellers,  it  is  no 
longer  considered  as  any  thing  extraordinary' . 


(3)  It  it  Doty  in  fact»  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Oarv.  The  Consul  JfoilEel  found  five  other  wellr,  of  the  iame 
nntnrt,  in  the  luini  of  old  QOr;    **  J'en  ai  dfoouvert  cinq  h-peu-prit 

tcmblablcf 
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CHAP.  A  regular  descent,  by  steps,  has  been  cut  to  it, 
'  .  through  the  soft  calcareous  rock  on  which  the 
Citadel  stands,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  feet  The  mouth  of  the  well  is 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  in 
breadth  \  As  an  example  of  human  labour, 
Niebuhr  considers  it  to  be  not  at  all  comparable 
to  the  works  of  the  antient  Indians,  who  have  cut 
whole  pagodas  in  the  very  hardest  rocks*.  Yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  few  similar  designs 
have  ever  been  attempted;  and  if  the  skill 
which  has  been  shewn  in  conducting  the 
excavation  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
perforations  for  admitting  light  all  the  way 
down,  and  the  general  perfection  of  the  work 
itself,  it  may  be  compared  rather  to  the  labours 
of  the  antient  Egyptians,  than  to  any  modem 
undertaking. 

Other  parts  of  this  Citadel  afford  reason  to 
believe  that  an  establishment  was  made  here 


semblablet  dans  lea  ruines  du  vieux  Ceuro^  au  pied  de«  montagncs  yen 
Icsquellct  la  ville  s'^le^oit  depuit  les  bordt  du  Nil,  par  un  etpte  d*en- 
vinm  trois-quarts  de  lieuS.  lis  sont  de  m^me  ereus^  dans  Ic  roc,  et 
d*une  profondeur  ^tonnante."  lUteript.  de  VEgypUf  torn.  I.  p.  S<>9> 
ft  kL  Ha^t  1740. 

(0  iVsrdbi's  Travels,  vol.1,  p.  65.    JLofuT.  1757. 

(3)  iVisfrvAr's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  59.    Edmb,  179?. 
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long  before   the  time  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs,   chap. 

•    •  III 

Not  to  insist  upon  the  appearance  of  hieroglyphic  .     ^ '   . 

inscriptions  mentioned  by  Paul  Lucas^  and 
which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  remains  of 
edifices  brought  hither  as  building  materials; 
yet,  from  the  size  of  some  of  the  stones  upon 
which  a  modem  superstructure  has  been  raised^ 
as  well  as  from  the  conformity  of  its  general 
appearance,  as  an  Acropolis^  to  the  plans  of  the 
most  antient  cities,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a 
citadel  existed  here  before  any  Saracen  settle- 
ment had  taken  place  in  this  part  of  Egypt. 

The  subject  seems  to  merit  more  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received.  Abdot  Caliph,  in  his 
History  of  Egypt*,  ascribes  both  the  ffell  and 
the  Castle  to  Saladine^  but  Shaw,  who  mentions 
thi9  circumstance,  says,  it  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Citadel,  rather  than  its  construction,  which 
should  be  ascribed  to  Saladine.  Savory, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  Arabian  writer,  main- 
tains that  the  origin  of  the  city  and  castle  of 
Cairo  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Saracens^.    Yet, 


(3)  '*  J'apper^6s  mdme,  lur  qoelquei-uiis  de  ccs  pierreSy  fiuneurs 
earaeihres  hUroglyphiques  qui  sont  de  la  premiere  aotiquit^."  yioffoge 
du  Paul  Lucas,  torn.  11.  p,  186.    jtmsi.  1714. 

(4)  P.  85.    See  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  265,    Land.  1757. 
(5    Saiah  OdSn  Joiepk  Ebn  Jpbf  as  written  by  Shaw. 

(6)  Lettret  sur  VEgyple,  torn  I.  p.  64.    Paru,  1786. 


III. 
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GHAP.  notwithstanding  Savory  b  Oriental  researches, 
the  Citadel  of  Cairo  may  stand  upon  the  spot 
once  occupied  by  the  Acropolis  of  the  Egyptian 
Babylon:  this  opinion,  maintained  by  Shaw  in 
opposition  to  Pococke,  who  assigned  a  different 
position  for  the  Babylonian  fortress ',  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  style  of  the  work  used  in  the 
structure;  by  the  skill  manifested  in  hewing 
the  rock  upon  which  it  stands,  for  the  way  up 
to  it;  for  the  well;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Pocoche  affirmed  that  the  hill  itself  seemed  to 
have  been  separated,  by  art*,  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Mokatam;  and  this  name, 
according  to  Shaw^,  signifies  ''a  mountain  heum, 
or  cut  through.^  Such  immense  labour  is  more 
characteristic  of  an  Assyrian  colony,  than  of  the 
Arabians,  in  any  period  of  their  history :  and 
that  such  a  settlement  was  actually  made  many 
ages  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs, 
is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Diodorus  Siculus*, 
ofStrabo\  and  of  Josephus^.     But  long  before 


(0  Old  Cairo  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Babjflmi,  which  I  inuif  ine  to  have  been  on  Mount  Jekud,  at  the  south 
end  of  Old  Qare,"  Poeoeke's  Deaer^ptwn  of  the  Eatt,  V9L  I.  p.  95. 
Land,  1743. 

(S)  Ibid.  p.  Z%, 

(S)  iSAoiff's  Traveb,  ubi  ntfra. 

(4)  jDiW.3Sc.  lib.i.  p.  52.    Htmav.  1604. 

(5)  StraboH.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1143.  Ed.  Oj»M.  1807* 

(6)  Joiq>hw  dc  Antiq.  Jud,  lib.  ii.  c.  15,     Cokn,  1C9K 
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the  foundation,  even  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon^  an  chap. 
establishment  had  taken  place  upon  the  same 
spot.  The  situation  of  the  Citadel  of  Cairo 
corresponds  with  the  locality  of  a  city  almost 
as  old  as  Memphis.  The  district  in  \^ich  it 
stands  was  the  Land  of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  of 
Scripture,  assigned  by  Joseph  unto  his  father 
and  hi^  brethren,  that  they  might  be  near  to 
the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  kings'.  Their  first 
settlement  was  in  the  same  territory,  at  On*, 
the  Bethshemesh  of  the  Prophet- JeremiaA% 
both  of  which  names  are  rendered,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Heliopolis'^;  but  in  their  departure, 
according  to  Josephus,  they  passed  by  the  ruins 
of  a  city  called  Letopolis  ,  upon  the  site  of 
which  Cambyses  afterwards  erected  the  Egyptian 
Babylon^. 


(7)  "  And  Uiou  shalt  be  iMor  tmlo  me,  tbou  and  thy  children." 
Gen,  xtv.  10. 

(8)  Joeephiu  uses  the  words  h 'HAIOXnOAEI.  Jniiq.  /i6.U.  eap,4. 

(9)  Jerem,  xliii.  13. 

(10)  'HXi«vr«Xjf. 

(11)  So  called  from  hnrmiu  Latena  Dea*  It  has  been  confounded 
with  Laiopeiis,  See  the  Notes  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  StrahOf  vol.  II. 
p.  1 143.  Mig^ht  not  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  f^irgin  to  the  ^fUe,  which 
is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  happened  here,  at  the  period  of  its 
inundation 9  have  some  reference  to  the  mjrthological  history  of  the 
persecution  of  Latana  by  the  Serpent  PjfthonT 

(19)  JoNip*.  Antiq.  lib.ii.  cap.  15.     Coton, 
VOL.  V.  K 
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CHAP.  Amougst  all  the  sights  which  this  extraordi'-' 
V-  .,,1  ^  nary  country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  an 
thTixtim^  European  traveller,  there  is  nothing  more  novel 
^**"  than  the  view  of  objects  beheld  from  the  CitadeV. 
A  very  considerable  district,  whether  the 
spectator  regard  the  Eaat  or  the  South,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  one  uniform  buff  colour.  Towards 
the  North,  this  colour  is  opposed  by  the  most 
vived  green  that  imagination  can  conceive; 
covering  all  the  Delta.  Upon  the  fVest  are 
seen  the  Pyramids,  reflecting  the  sun's  beams, 
and  as  white  as  snow.  In  order  that  the  reader 
may  comprehend  the  exact  situation  of  all  that 
is  seen  from  hence,  this  Chapter  may  conclude 
by  a  detail  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
objects,  as  they  were  observed  by  a  mariner's 


(1)  After  the  author's  return  to  Englandy  he  ofteu  endeavoured  to 
direct  the  attention  of  some  Panorama  painter  of  London  to  this  curi- 
ous spot ;  beiD^  convinced  that  a  more  surprising  subject  for  that  kind 
of  painting  could  not  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Some 
years  afterwards,  a  View  of  Catro,  painted  by  Mr.  Barker,  after  de» 
si^us  by  Mr.  Sail,  was  exhibited  in  JMcester  Fields,  The  effect,' bow- 
ever,  was  deficient.  The  objects  represented,  and  especially  the 
Pyramids,  were  too  diminutive  ;  the  remarkable  contrast  of  colour, 
and  the  peculiar  hues  displayed  by  the  original  scene,  were  not  pre* 
served ;  and  the  general  cast  of  the  scenery  had  too  much  the  air  of  an 
European  landscape.  As  a  picture,  considering  the  difficulty  en- 
countered by  an  artist  in  the  representation  of  a  scene  be  had  never 
beheld,  it  was  a  work  of  great  merit;  but  to  delineate  with  fidelity 
that  which  is  like  nothing  else,  the  artist  must  himself  visit  Egypt. 


'    * 
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compass.    This  mode  of  description  was  fre-    chap. 
quently  used  by  the  celebrated  fFheler,  in  the  ^    -^-    ^ 
account  he  published  of  his  Travels  in  Greece*; 
and  it  will   be   occasionally  adopted    in   the 
remaining  Chapters  of  this  Section. 

YiEwfrom  the  Citadel  o/* Cairo. 

East. 

A  very  unusual  and  striking  spectacle; .  all 
the  landscape  being  of  a  buflF,  or  bright  stone- 
colour;  and  the  numerous  buildings  in  view 
having  the  hue  of  the  plains  on  which  they 
stand.  In  the  distance  is  an  arid  desert, 
without  a  single  mark  of  vegetation.  Nearer 
to  the  eye  appear  immense  heaps  of  sand,  the 
Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  stately  mosques, 
minarets,  and  sepulchres,  belonging  to  a  Ccemelery 
of  the  Caliphs  in  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  called 
Beladeensan ;  a  place  crowded  with  buildings  of 
a  singular  form  ^ 

South  East. 

Hill  and  broken  mounds,  disposed,  in  vast 
masses,  with  very  great  grandeur. 


(t)  Sec  fFhiler*%  Travels,  pp.  410,  443»  449»  &e.    Lmd,  16812. 
<8j  Se«  Plate  24.  in  the  lare^e  Parii  edition  of  Denan'B  Traveli. 

k2 
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CHAP.  South. 

III. 

V  ■  V  ■>  A  grand  scene  of  desolation;  the  same  buff 
colour  prevailing  over  every  object.  In  the 
fore-ground  are  the  lofty  quarries  of  Mount 
Mokatam,  with  ruined  castles,  mouldering  domes, 
and  the  remains  of  other  edifices,  above,  below, 
and  stretching  beneath  the  heights,  far  into  the 
plain.  More  distant,  appear  the  mountains  of 
Upper  Egypt,  flanking  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  a  wide  misty  view  of  the  Said. 

South  JVest,  and  West. 

Immediately  beneath  the  eye  is  seen  the 
Aqueduct y  supported  by  arches,  and  extending 
two  miles  in  length,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Citadel; 
together  with  mosques,  minarets;  and  immense 
heaps  of  sand.  But  the  grand  object,  viewed 
in  this  direction,  is  the  Nile  itself.  At  this 
time,  having  attained  its  greatest  elevation, 
extending  over  a  wide  surface,  and  flowing 
with  great  rapidity,  it  appeared  covered  with 
barges  belonging  to  the  army,  and  the  various 
vessels  of  the  country,  spreading  their  enormous 
sails  on  every  part  of  it.  The  Ruins  of  Old 
Cairo,  the  Island  and  groves  of  Rhouda,  enrich 
this  fine  prospect.  Beyond  the  river  appears 
the  town  of  Djiza,  amidst  the  most  beautiful 
groves  of  sycamore,  fig,   and  palm  trees;  still 
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more  remote,  the  Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  Sac- 
cara;  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  Libyan 
Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
visible  horizon;  a  vast  ocean  of  sand. 

North  JVestj  and  North. 
The  green  plains  of  the  Delta  occupy  all  the 
distant  perspective  in  this  direction,  like  so 
many  islands,  covered  with  groves  and  gardens, 
and  adorned  with  white  edifices;  among  these 
the  djerms^  the  canjas,  and  other  beautiful  boats 
of  the  Nile,  are  seen  sailing. 

North  East. 
The  whole  City  of  C  a\'ro,  extending  from  the 
North  towards  the  North  East,  and  surrounded, 
in  the  latter  direction,  by  heaps  of  sand.  Im- 
mediately beneath  the  spectator  is  seen  a  grand 
and  gloomy  structure,  called  The  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan,  standing  close  to  one  of  two 
lakes,  which  appear  among  the  crowded  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  surprising  and  highly  diversified 
view  from  the  Citadel  of  Grand  Cairo.  It  will 
not  be  too  much  to  affirm  of  this  extraordinary 
prospect,  that  a  scene  more  powerfully  affecting 
the  mind,  by  the  singularity  of  its  association. 
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CHAP,  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  contemplated; — a  pro- 
fusion of  Nature,  amidst  her  most  awful  priva- 
tion ;  a  disciplined  army  encamped  amidst  law- 
less banditti;  British  pavilions,  and  Bedouin 
tents;  luxurious  gardens,  and  barren  deserts; 
the  pyramid  and  the  masque;  the  obelisk  and  the 
minaret;  the  sublimest  monuments  of  human 
industry,  amidst  mouldering  reliques  of  Sara- 
cenic power. 


B  lU  AnmU  TR|aiia>,  firm  tin  Ni 
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ii;:liopolis,  an"d  the  pyramids  of  djiza. 

Passage  aloTig [he  Canal — Plsit  ^oHbliopolis — Matarm 
—Pillar  o/On  —  Sfyle  of  the  HierogU/pliks— Intel- 
ligence concerning  them  —  Iheir  Archetypes  —  Crux 
ansata — its  meaning  explained — Of  the  Hiernlpha  and 
theTestuio—Other  Stjmhols — Kircher — HiUory  of  the 
Obelisk  —  Minerah  of  the  Arabian  Desert — Doullful 
Origin  of  Eg)'ptian  Jasper — Petrifactions — Dates  and 
Com — Almehs— 0/"/Ae  Allelifia,  and  cry  of  lamtmta- 
tion-~--Voyage  to  the  Pyramids — Appearance  presented 
ly  the  principal  Pyramid — Objects  seen  from  the 
surmnit — Nature  of  l/u  Limestone  used  in  its  cott- 
stniclion — Extraneous  Fossil  described  hy  Strabo  — 
Mortar — Labours  of  the  French  Army  —  Theft  com- 
mitted by  an  Arab — Vhit  to  the  interior  of  the  larger 
Pyramid — Notions  entertained  of  its  violation  —  Its 
passages  —  Observation  at  theV/cW  —  Examination  of 
seme  inferior  Channels — Chamber  of  the  Sepulchre— 
The  Soros — its  demolition  attempted — The  f>i'(iiNx— 
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its  surface  found  to  be  painted — Discovery  of  an  antient 
Inscription — Custom  of  painting  antient  Statues-^ 
Extract  Jrom  Pauw, 

Ouu  house  in  Grand  Cairo  stood  in  a  principal 
street,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Canal;  so 
that  our  djerm,  being  always  at  hand,  served  us, 
like  a  gondola  at  Fenice,  instead  of  a  carriage; 
and  we  frequently  used  it  to  visit  the  different 
parts  of  the  city  accessible  by  canalsi  Upon 
the  twenty-first  of  August j  the  inundation  being 
nearly  at  its  height,  we  attempted  a  passage 
by  water  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  Amnis 
Trajanus  \  in  the  direction  of  the  Birk  el  Hadjee^ 


(1)  The  KhaUgf  or  principal  Canal  of  Cairo,  believed  to  be  tbtt 
"TPaIanOJ  nOTAMOX  o{  Ptolemy,  fPtd,  Geog,  Uh.'vr.  e.  5.)  and  called 
also,  by  some  writers.  Fossa  Traiana.  Savary,  upon  the  authority  of 
ElmacUp  an  Arabic  historian,  attributes  this  work  entirely  to  Omar, 
and  says  it  was  Adrian,  rather  than  TVq/an,  who  caused  a  csuial  to  be 
dug  near  CaIro.  (iMtres  sur  FEgypie,  torn,  I.  p,  94.  Paris,  178S.) 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  Onutr't  work  was  merely  a 
restoration  of  the  antient  dyke.  It  extends  eastward  of  tlie  Nile,  to 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  is  terminated  by  the  PUgrim'e  Lake. 
Formerly  it  was  continued  to  Heroepolis,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Red 
Sea.  This  undartakin;  was  beg^un  by  Sesestris,  carried  on  by  Darims, 
and  finished  by  Ptolemy  PhUadelphut.  Its  last  restoration  took  plae« 
in  the  year  644,  under  Cal^h  Omar.  fSiraJbon,  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  tern.  II. 
ji*ll40.  E^.  Oxon,  See aUo the  JVotetinihe Oxford edUien^Sirabo.) 
The  history  of  this  gr^t  undertaking,  in  its  orig^in,  is  thus  related  by 
PUnjf,  who  says  the  desi^  was  abandoned  through  fear  of  inundating 
Egypt  with  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  **  Daneen  partus,  ex  quo 
navigabilem  alveum  perdueere  m  Nilum  (qud  parte  ad  Delia  dieium 

detwrrU 
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or  Pilgrims  Lake,  which  was  the  first  station  of 
the  great  Caravan,  in  its  journey  to  Mecca.  We 
soon  found  our  progress  obstructed  by  the  arch 
of  a  bridge,  which  was  so  low,  that  our  df'erm 
could  not  pass  beneath  it,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  return. 

The  next  day,  having  obtained  horses  and  a  visit  to 
Janissary^  we  set  out  again,  in  the  same  direction, 
by  land,  desirous  of  seeing  the  remains  of 
Heliopolis,  one  of  the  most  antient  cities  of 
the  world  of  which  a  vestige  can  now  be  traced. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  its  ruins 


decuirrii  LXii  miU,  pott,  inlervallo,  quod  inter  flumen  et  Rubrum  mare 
inieregi)  primus  omnium  Setottris  JEgypti  rex  cogitavit :  mox  Darius 
Persarum:  deinde  Piolemaus  sequens:  qui  et  duxit  fossam  latitudine 
pedum  centum f  altitudine  triginta,  in  longitudinem  xxxvii  mUL  d  pass, 
usque  ad  fontes  amaros :  ultra  dt^emtit  inundationis  metus^  excelsiore 
trihus  euhitis  Rubro  mari  eomperto,  quam  terra  jEicypii,"  (PRn.  Hist, 
Nat,  IJ6.  vi.  eop,  29.  tern.  I.  p.  331  L.  Bat.  1635.)  Accordin^r  to  the 
passage  which  SavaryhiS  translated  from  Elmacin,  Omar*s  lieutenaot, 
jimrou<t  opened  the  communicatioD  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile 
by  means  of  this  e^nal ;  and  a  navi|ration,  bearings  the  produce  of 
Egypt f  actually  commenced.  *'  Let  bateaux  partant  de  Fastat,  porti- 
retU  dans  la Mer  de  Odzoumles  denries  de  VEgypte."  (Voy,  Lett,  sur 
TEgypteytom.l.  p.96.  Paris,  1783.)  "Such,"  saysSavary,  "is the 
origin  of  that  famous  canal,  which  travellers,  copying  each  other, 
have  called  Jmnus  Trajanus"  Be  it  remembered^  however,  that  io 
this  number  are  Pococke  and  Shaw:  and  with  all  deference  to Savary*s 
great  abilities,  and  to  his  predilection  for  Arabic  histories,  it  may  ba 
presumed  that  neither  of  these  writers  was  unacquainted  with  the 
soorees  whence  the  French  author  derived  bis  information. 
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attracted  the  regard  of  the  most  enlightened 
travellers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nearly  thirty 
years  before  the  Christian  eera  they  were  visited 
by  Strata;  and  his  description  of  them  proves 
that  the  condition  of  this  once  famous  seat 
of  science  was  almost  as  forlorn  then  as  at  the 
present  period.  If,  as  S/iaw  has  ingeniously 
attempted  to  prove ',  the  accretion  of  soil,  from 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  "Aave  been 
in  a  proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  afoot  in  a 
hundred  years/'  we  might  search  for  some  of 
the  antiquities  mentioned  by  Strakoj  at  the 
depth  of  six  yards  below  the  present  surface. 
But  when  Pococke  visited  the  place,  he  observed 
the  fragments  of  Sphinxes  yet  remaining,  in  the 
antient  way  leading  to  the  eminence  on  which 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  stood,  between  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  its  area,  and  the  southern  side 
of  the  obelisk  standing  before  it*.  The  Sphinxes 
which  Pococke  saw,  were,  in  fact,  a  part  of 
the  identical  antiquities  that  were  noticed  by 
Strabo  so  many  centuries  before ' ;  whence  it  is 


Cl)  Travels,  Second  Edition,  p.  338.  Cb.  TI.  sect.  3. 

(2)  noco€ke*»  Descript.  of  the  Eatt,  vol.  I.  p.  23.     /.ww/.  1743. 

(3)  AiA  %  rtZ  ftn»9iff  ir*9Tcg  i|?;  i^*  tKeirtfa  tk/  vXirtut  tr^iyytf  TS^vmwi 
Xiineut  wnx^f  *'»»^*h  4  ^»f^  9-X.uws  m^  aWrXm  lii^M/ftUt  &vf  7v»  ^v  U 
\%\Sit  f7t»  rr/*«f  (^Tdr^w)  «-4wr  e^tyyZv,  twm  J*  1^  tvttwMif,  *'  Per  totam  vert* 
iotigitudinem  deiuceps  ex  iitraqoe  latiludioif  parte  sunt  positie  lapides 

sphin^s. 
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reasonable  to  conclude,  that  very  little  labour  chap. 
would  be  necessery  to  excavate  even  the  pave-  ^  -^-  * 
meht  of  the  temple*.  From  the  observations 
made  by  Pococke^  he  deduces  an  inference,  that 
the  utmost  height  to  which  the  soil  has  accu- 
mulated does  not  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  half  \ 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Heliopolisy  all  the 
area  of  the  antient  temple  was  under  water ;  so 
that  any  search  of  this  kind  was  thereby  pre- 
vented. 

Our  road  to  this  place  from  Cairo  was  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  canal,  through  the  most 
fertile  gardens,  and  amidst  thick  groves  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  In  our  way,  we  halted  at 
Mataria,  a  village  which  is  generally  believed  Matar^a. 
to  occupy  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  antient 
city*.  Here  travellers  are  entertained  with  a 
number  of  absurd  superstitions^  similar  to  those 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the  Holy 


•pbing^et ,  vioenii  cubitis,  vcl  paalo  pluribus  inter  se  distuites :  ut  altera 
tpbin^m  feriea  sit  a  deztra,  altera  a  siniitra."  Strah.  Geog.  Uh.  xrii. 
/MR.  11.  p.  114S.    EdU.  Oxon. 

(4)  Ibid. 

(5)  Descript.  of  the  Eoitt  voL  I.  p.  29. 

(6)  This  phuse  is  aaid  by  Q^ttrumiu$  to  be  ten  geographical  miles 
from  GBfrv,  (Fid.  Ehtdd.  Terr.  Sand.  t«m,  II.  p.  948.  Antv.  1639.) 
meaning,  probably,  from  Old  CaXro;  as  it  is  only  five  from  Grand 
Cifiro,  according  to  Bemardmo, 
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Land.  The  principal  number  of  Christians  who 
visit  MatarSa  are  pilgrims,  attracted  by  the 
supposed  sanctity  of  the  spot,  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour.  The  celebrated 
FowUain  of  the  Stm\  whence  the  city  itself  seems 


(1)  Called  jim  Sehempi  by  the  drabs,  which  agrees  with  the  name 
of  HeihpoiMM,  at  found  in  Afndfedaj  and  cited  by  the  learned  tRrchen 
(E^.JEg^.  IMN.  III.  |».  331.  1Z0M».  1655.  **  Ain  Sekemft,  twe 
HeikpoHt,  quam  et  OetUum  teu  feniem  SoKi  ajtpellanif  temporibut 
nostris  detolata  est,  neque  sunt  in  ea  habitationet  ullc ;  et  dicitar, 
qu6d  fuerit  civitas  Pkaratmis:  sunt  in  ea  insi|^ia  anliquitatis  monu- 
menta^  constructa  ei  lapidibus  et  sazis  maximis ;  inter  cetera  verft 
columna  quadrata,  qa«  vocatur  Acu$  Pharaoms  (id  est  Ohe&teut), 
longitude  ^us  30  cttbitorumy  e8t(|ue  li  Cayn  feri  media  mergala ;  est 
etiam  ibidem  villa  dicta  Malaria,  sita  ad  latus  sinistrum  OriemiaK» 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  a  very  eitraordinaiy'doubt  of  the 
learned  Lareher  concerning  this  city,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  TaiUt 
04ografhiqme,  published  in  the.^RP''*''^:^  his  Translation  of  AinWofttf. 
M.  Lareher  asserts,  in  opposition  to  every  preceding  writer,  that 
HtVupoUi  was  situated  in  the  Delia,  and  that  Maiariet  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  tnsigjuyieant  town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  eon- 
founded  with  the  more  renowned  city.  For  this  assertion  M.  Larehgr 
offers  no  proof  whatsoever ;  but  refers  his  reader  to  a  separate  disser- 
tation, which  he  intends  to  publish  upon  this  subject.  With  the  ut- 
most deference  to  that  profound  scholar,  it  may  be  surely  urged,  that 
what  AtrcAer,  Poeoeke,  and  Shaw,  considered  to  be  established,  will 
not  be  hastily  abandoned.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  asked,  do 
not  the  remains  of  Sphinxes,  noticed  by  Poeoche,  confirm  the  de- 
scription given  by  Siralo  of  the  ruins  of  HeUopoUsf  Do  not  the 
stupendous  Obelisks,  one  of  which  is  now  standing,  (two  Ukers  were 
taken  to  Rome,  Vid,  Sirabon,  Geog,  lift.  xvii.  p,  1142.  Ed.  Oxen,)  indi- 
cate, beyond  a  possibility  of  contradiction,  the  vestiges  of  no  meeit' 
siderahle  city  ?  The  observations  of  Strabo  concerning  the  situation 
of  the  *«Xtir»Xtmg  M^r,  and  the  rw  'RAimt  leixis,  are  given  with  re- 
markable precision  ;  aud  when  these  are  compared  with  tbe  obser^**- 

tions 
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to  have  been  originally  named^  and  whose  chap. 
delicious  water  attracted  the  earliest  settlers  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  iViVe,  was,  according  to 
Monkish  legends,  only  known  from  the  time 
that  the  Holy  Family  came  into  Egypt.  It 
burst  forth,   they  say,  when  the   Virgin  with 


tioDS  made  by  modem  travellers,  the  evideDce  for  the  position  of  tha 
city  is  complete ;  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  supersede  it.  He  if 
describinf^  the  country  alon^  the  Pelutiac  branch  of  the  Niii;  and 
coming  to  the  Canal  between  that  river  and  the  Re4  Sea,  be  deduces 
its  origin  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trqfan  War.  The  sulgect  leads 
him  XoArsinoit  near  which  city  this  canal  joined  the  Sinus  HeroepolUet* 
Thence  returning  to  the  Nile,  he  speaks  of  places  on  its  eatteru  side, 
which  are  near  to  the  souihem  point  or  vertex  of  the  Delia:  mention- 
ing first  Bubasius,  then  HeliopoHt,  LetopoHs,  &c.  and  their  respective 
nomet:  enumerating  these  as  they  occurred  from  the  North  towards 
the  South,  until  he  reaches  the  Nile  beyond  the  Delta ;  and  speaks  of 
LU^a  as  being  on  the  right,  and  Arabia  upon  the  left :  *'  JVhertfore^ 
says  he,  "  th£  Heliapoman  distriet  is  m  Arabia."  *H  fc2»  ^  'mjtirtXirH 
iy  rj  'Afmfiif  Irr/v.  After  this  observation,  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
HeUspoHs  was  in  the  Delta  ?  Another  very  remarkable  observatioa 
of  Strata  may  be  cited,  with  reference  to  antiquities  observed  by 
Afotlbf,  which  seem  to  prove,  not  only  that  Mataria  denotes  the  site 
of  HeUopoHSf  but  also  that  Old  Cairo  stands  within  the  LetepoUtOH 
district :  it  is,  the  mention  he  makes  of  certain  Caves,  or  pits,  for 
astronomical  observations,  lying  in  the  Letopolitan  prefecture,  beyond 
Hbliopolis.  Maillet  discovered,  among  the  ruins  of  Old  Ceffro,  several 
pits  excavated  to  a  very  great  depth  in  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of 
Jot^h's  ff^ell.  {See  the  Note  to  p.  125  of  this  volume.)  These  corre- 
spond with  the  notions  at  present  entertained  of  the  astronomical  wells 
of  the  Antients  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  the  Astronomieal  Qnw»  .alluded ' 
to  by  Strabo. — For  other  partieuUsrs  omeemmg  HeliopoHs,  see  Herodti. 
Euierpe;   Diodorus  Siculus,    lib.  r.   c.  57;    Ptotemaus;    Stephamsn 
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CHAP.  Jamph  and  the  infant  Jesus  here  rested,  in  their 
flight  from  the  fury  of  Herod.  We  breakfasted 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  sycamore  fig-tree,  which 
is  said  to  have  opened  and  to  have  received 
the  fugitives,  when  closely  pursued ' :  and  upon 
the  spot  we  listened  to  many  other  stories  of 
the  same  nature,  the  repetition  of  which  even 
old  Sandys  considered  to  be  '*  an  abuse  of  time, 
and  a  provocation  of  his  reader*."  However, 
by  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  pilgrims,  in 
breaking  off  and  bearing  away  with  us  a  few 
scions  of  this  venerable  tree,  (as  Sandys  says*, 
**  all  to  be  hackt  for  the  wood  thereof,  reputed  of 
soveraigne  vertue,'')  we  were  enabled  to  g^tify 
our  botanical  friends  in  England  with  very  rare 
specimens  for  their  herbaries*.  The  well  of 
Malaria  is  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the 


(I)  Sec  an  EDg^raving  of  the  fTell;  tbe  edifice  erected  ot«r  it;  and 
of  this  tree ;  in  Bernardino's  TVaitaio  delle  Pianie  tt  Immagim  de  uttri 
Edjfizi  di  Terra  Santa,  S^.  Firente,  1620.  Tbe  representation  in- 
cludes the  {Maomu  Baisam  Garden  ot  Cteapatra,  which  no  loof^er  e&istd. 
Bernardino  was  in  EgyP^  in  1597. 

(3)  Sandffi  Travels,  p.  \9l,  J^ond,  1637.  Tbe  reader,  who  imhes 
to  consult  a  complete  detail  of  all  the  Christian  superstitions  concern- 
ing Calra  and  its  neighbourhood,  may  find  it  in  QuaretmiuM,  Elmtid, 
Terr.  Sonet,  torn.  11.  jintv.  1639.  His  account  of  tbe  SanctOiee  of 
Mittinr4a  is  given  in  p.  94d  of  that  volume . 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  See  Chap.  II.  p.  50. 
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famous  Mosaic  pavement  of  Praneste^^  where  a    chap. 
view  is  also  given  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or        ^t    * 


-Bethshemesh  of  sacred  scripture  %  with  the 
obelisks,  as  they  stood  before  the  vestibule  of 
the  building. 

We  then  went  to  visit  the  renowned  pillar  of  Kn«r  rf 

Ok. 

On%  or  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  (the  only  great 
work  of  antiquity  now  remaining  in  all  the  Lcmd 
of  Goshen  %)  standing  upon  the  spot  where  the 
Hebrews  had  their  first  settlement^.  All  the 
surrounding  plain  was  at  this  time  inundated, 
so  that  the  Obelisk  appeared  as  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake.  The  water  was,  however,  shallow^  and 
we  rode  upon  our  horses  .towards,  its.  base. 
The  ground  being  here  rather  elevated,  the 
author  was  enabled  to  giadn  a  precarious  footing 


(5)  Shaw's  Travels,  sect.  7.  cb.  8.  p.  424.  Ltmd.  1757.  See  idso 
the  history  of  this  pavement  in  Jlf<mt/auoim*$  Antiquities,  vol.  xiv. 

(6)  "  He  shall  break  also  the  Images  of  Beth-sbemesh  (i.  e.  the 
house,  or  City  of  the  Sun)  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt"    Jar,  xliii.  13. 

(7)  **  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name  Zaphnaih-paaneah :  and 
be  gave  him  to  wife  Jsenath,  the  dau^^htcr  of  Poiupherah  priest  of 
On."  Geu.  xli.  45.  This  name  of  the.  city  is  rendered  'HXtnnriXuts 
by  the  LXXII.  as  is  also  the  Hebrew  word  Beth-shemesh,  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  Note. 

(8)  See  Shaw's  Travels,  torn.  II.  chap.  5. 

(9)  'S»n;i^m^nt  murf  Qf  furk  rSf  ri»fn  U  *HXuinrikti*  '*  Concessit  ei 
cum  liberis  suis  HeUopoUn  habitare."  Josephi  Aniiq.  Jud,  lib.  ii.  cap,  7. 
iofw.  I.  p.  95.    ^ftu/.  ^r.  1726. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  pool,  and  leisurely  to 
delineate  the  hieroglyphics  which  are  rudely 
sculptured  upon  this  superb  monument.  These 
have  been  already  engraved,  both  by  Nordm 
and  by  Shaw;  but  in  neither  instance  with 
accuracy*.  From  the  coarseness  of  the  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city  to  which 
this  obelisk  belonged,  there  is  reason  to  consider 
it  as  the  oldest  monument  of  the  kind  in  Egypt^. 
Its  height  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet*; 
its  breadth,  at  the  base,  six  feet:  the  whole 
being  one  entire  mass  of  red  granite.  Each  of 
its  four  sides  exhibits  the  same  hieroglyphic 
characters,  and  in  the  same  order.  That  which 
faces  the  south  has  been  the  least  affected  by 
decomposition ;  and  it  is  from  the  southern  side 
that  the  author's  design  is  taken.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  ^  rude  style  of  the 


(I)  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  en^raviu^  of  this  obelisk  in  Kbreher*» 
(Edipus  ^g^iaeut,  where  the  $caralaus  pUufaritu  is  introduced,  in- 
stead of  the  rude  symbol  which  appears  upon  the  original,  and  which 
was  probably  intended  to  represent  that  insect. 

(8)  '' Autiquissima  fuit,  ut  origo  etiam  ad  fabulas  referatur."  CrOor. 
Ceog,  torn,  U.  Pars  3.  p,  42.     Lips,  1706. 

(3)  Shaw  makes  its  height  equal  only  to  sixty-four  feet;  (TVor. 
p,  336.  Lend.  1757.)  although  he  says  *'  other  travellers  have  described 
ji  iobe  upwards  of  seventy,**  Poeoehe  ascertained  its  height,  by  the 
quadrant,  and  found  it  to  be  sixty-seven  feet  and  a  half.  Deeeripl, 
of  the  East  J  vol,  I.  p,  83.     Land,  1743. 
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antient  sculpture,  and  to  exhibit^  as  nearly  as  chab 
possible,  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original.  *  ^ '  __- 
After  the  remark  made  by  Strabo,  concerning 
the  hieroglyphics  of  Heliopolis,  that  they  much 
resembled  the  works  left  by  the  Etrurians  and 
by  the  antient  Grecians^,  a  curiosity  to  see  these 
in  particular  is  naturally  excited.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  rudeness  of  their  style  of  styieofuic 
sculpture;  but  in  the  representations  given  ofphZ7.^^' 
them  in  books  of  Travels,  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  work  has  been  sacrificed,  in  attempting 
to  express,  from  more  perfect  models^  the 
intended  delineation  of  the  antient  sculptor. 
Thus^  in  the  view  of  this  obelisk^  published  by 
Shaw^  and  also  by  Norden^  many  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic figures  are  fancifully  restored,  under  a 
notion  of  improving  their  appearance;  and 
some  are  altogether  omitted.  In  the  first  oval 
inclosure,  from  the  top  of  the  obelisk,  there  is  a 
rude  figure,  something  like  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  bird-bolt^  with  a  circle  above  it.  Shaw 
believed  this  to  be  intended  for  the  scarab^tus 
pilularius,    which  is   so  frequently  seen  upon 


(4)    *Jk9myXiffmf  T  tx^gm  «/  rM}^«    •vrtt   fuyJiXtn   tthiXsn,  iuMn  tmV 

**  Hi  ptrietes  ingeatium  simukcroruro  scalpturas  habent,  Etnuru  «t 
ftiltiquts  Ctwdtt  operibus  per  similium/'  Strobtn,  Geog,  lib.  x\nu 
p,  I14S.  Ed.  Ojrm,  1807. 

VOL.  v.  L 
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CHAP.  Egyptian  monumentfl  :  accordingly,  he  com- 
pletely restored  the  figure  of  the  beetle,  making 
it  appear  as  a  more  perfect  representation  of 
what  he  had  seen  elsewhere*,  Norden  also  did 
the  same*.  Possibly  they  were  right  in^  their 
conjectures  as  to  the  figure  intended  by  the  ^ 
antient  artist ;  but  one  proof  of  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  monument  rests  upon  the  style  of 
the  workmanship;  and  to  misrepresent  this,  in 
copying  the  hieroglyphics,  by  any  aim  at  superior 
delineation,  is  as  barbarous  as  to  exhibit  an 
archaic  inscription  in  modem  characters'. 

The  reader's  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  symbols  upon 
this  obelisk  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
author;  and  if  all  that  Kircher  has  written  for 
its  illustration  be  adequate  to  this  efiect,  no- 
thing is  easier  than  to  transcribe  his  observa- 
tions\  Butlsis  long  ago  declared,  that  no  mortal 


(I)  See  the  Plate  fmciocr  p.  365,  in  Shaw's  Travels.    L»nd.  1757. 
*  («)  NorderCs  Travels,  Plate  faciiiff  p.  14.    L(md,  1757. 

(3)  If  the  reader  believe  Hasselquiit,  he  was  able  to  distiDS^uish 
every  species  of  bird  upon  this  pillar,  which  be  calls  the  hantisometi 
ehiiitk  in  Egifpt.  "  I  could  know,"  says  be,  "  a  itrix  (owl)  whicb 
stood  uppermost  on  the  top  of  the  obelisk."  See  Trav,  to  ike  Ernst, 
p,  99*  Lend.  1766. — ^1  other  authors,  and  amon;  these  Kircker,  have 
made  the  elrix  of  Haeselfuitt  %  vulture. 

(4)  (Eiipus  JEgyftiacut,  |i.  330.     Remit,  1654. 
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had  ever  removed  her  veil';  and  the  impenetra- 
ble secret  seems  not  likely  to  be  divulged. 
One  solitary  fact  has  been  vouchsafed  to  ages 
of  restless  inquiry  upon  this  subject;  namely, 
that  the  hieroglyphic  characters  constituted  a 
written  language^,  the  signs  of  an  antient  alpha- 
bet, expressed  according  to  the  most  antient 
mode  of  writing,  in  capital  letter s\'  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  more  compound  forms  were  a 
sexieB  of  monograms^  like  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  precious  stones  worn  by  the  High  Priest  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  were  ordered  to  be  made 
after  the  manner  of  ''  the  engravings  of  a 
signet'/  and  thus  to  contain  within  a  very 
small  compass,  ''as  stones  of  memorial  p,** 
even  upon  "two  ontx-stones,  the  names  of 


Otir.  cap,  9* 

(fi)  See  tbe  words  of  the  Greek  iDscription  upon  the  PMemak  tablet 
Iband  near  Xoteiia, 

(7)  The  letters  of  the  moet  antient  written  languag^e  of  Egfpij  ae- 
eording  toj>iodan§t,  were  derived  from  the  Elkiepiatu  t  and  represented 
all  sorts  of  beasts,  the  parts  of  the  human  body^  and  divers  instru- 
ments. The  capital  letters  of  the  Armenitm  alphabet  (as  published 
in  the  i^rammar  printed  by  the  Propagamda  FiM)  are  represented  by 
animals :  and  it  is  observed  by  Poeecke,  who  mentions  thia  eircuin* 
stance,  (Deseriptkn  ef  the  Eaa^  vol.1,  p.  828.  Ltrndw,  1743,)  that 
«*  $he  namee  of  tome  oHiUnt  leitert  are  the  namee  ef  beaets." 

(8)  Exeduixxriil.  II. 

(9)  Ibid.  fer.  IS. 

l2 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  IsRAEL*.  Str(z/>o*s  observa- 
tion upon  the  HeliopolUan  sculpture  is  here  of 
importance:  he  says,  it  resembled  the  work' 
manship  of  Etrurians:  and  by  the  similarity 
already  noticed',  between  the  letters  of  the 
Etruscan  alphabet  and  the  clmracters  observed 
upon  Phoenician  signei^j  as  well  as  the  evident 
agreement  of  the  signs  upon  Phcenician  coins' 
with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  mode  of  writing  used  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt  corresponded  with  that  which 
Moses  caused  to  be  engraven  upon  the  stones 
for  the  ephod,  and  iix  the  breast-plate  of  judg^ 
ment,  which  are  expressly  and  repeatedly  de- 
scribed* as  "  THE  WORKS  OF  AN  ENGRAVER  IN 
STONE,  LIKE  THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  A  SIGNET.** 

But  with  reference  to  the  inscription  upon 
the  obelisk  at  Heliopolisy  and  to  the  numerous 
examples  of  the  same  kind  which  have  been 
noticed  among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  although 


(I)  JSLcttdvi  xxviii.  9. 

(?)  See  Vol.  IV.  of  these  Travels,  p.  3t.     Octavo  edition. 

(3)  Witness  the  appearance  of  the  Crux  ansata  upon  B^Phaniciau 
medal  found  in  Cyprus.  See  f^tgnetle  to  Chap.  II.  Fel.  IV.  0/  tAmt 
Traveis.      Octavo  edition, 

(4)  Exedui  ixviii.  11,21. 
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vre  be  unable  to  explain  any  thing  of  their  c^^^* 
original  import,  there  is  one  mode  of  considering  ^.  y  ^* 
tfaem»  in  which  a  careful  examination  of  the 
signs  tSius  represented  may  be  attended  With 
amusement,  if  not  with  instruction.  Thi«  con-  A."]?*^ 
sists,  first,  in  ascertaining  what  the  archetypes  ^'s^w^'*^*- 
were  of  the  several  figures  used  to  denote  letters: 
these  are  sometimes  clearly  exhibited,  but  often 
confusedly  sketched,  as  if  with  a  view  to  abbre- 
viation ;  and  secondly,  in  using  these  documents, 
not  only  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  most 
antient  nations,  but  also  to  prove  the  existence 
of  many  antient  customs  from  their  existing 
relics.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Denon^  among  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Upper  Egypt  are  valuable*  The  light  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  antient  Architecture,  and  of 
the  Arts  and  Science^,  by  the  figured  represen- 
tation of  things  as  they  e^^isted  in  the  earliest 
periods,  will  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and  may 
also  answer  the  more  ifaiportant  purpose  of  con- 
veying historical  information.     The  hieroglyphics 


(S)  See  DtnmCs  accouut  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  Sepulchres  of 
the  aotieot  Kiugs  of  Thcbba.  Traveh  m  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
vol,  U.  p.  173.  London^  1803.— Also  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  "  Tenltyra;* 
where  he  discovered  the  first  models  of  the  style  of  decorariuii  impro- 
perly XfomtAAraheufw^  such  as  were  executed  in  painting  at  the  Batlis 
•f  Tdm,  and  copied  by  Raphael.    See  vol.  I.  ^.  81 1 . 
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CHAP,   of  Heliopolis   perhaps   afford    less    illustratioa 
t       '  V  of  this  kind  than  any  other  characters  of  the 
same  nature ;  because  the  style  of  sculpture 
is  here  so  rude,  that  many  of  the  archetypes^ 
Vhence  the  types  of  the  inscription  were  de- 
rived, cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but,  owing 
to  their  great  antiquity,  the  few  that  can  be  dis- 
cerned are  worth  notice.     In  the  very  summit 
of  the  obelisk,  beneath  the  figure  of  a  vulture. 
Crux      may  be  observed  the  Crux  ansata\  The  original 

ansata,  ^ 


(])  "  Sed  Don  enit  ullum  templan,  in  quo  non  figun  erueit  antai^t 
ut  cam  eruditi  vocant,  Mepius  visenda  oocurrcret,  hodieque  iu  nideri- 
but  ac  ruinia  etiamnum  occurrat.  Ejus  h«c  cU  species  4*  -  -  •  * 
Crucem  rero  istatn  ansatamy  que  in  omnibus  Af^yptiorum  templU 
scpius  licta  et  picta  exf abat,  quam  sij^a  Deorum  iE^yptiorum  mauu 
tenere  tolent,  que  partem  facit  oroatus  sacerdotalis,  nihil  aliiid  esse 
quam  phallum/'  &e.  {yide  JahimiH  Pmuk.  JEgypi*  I.  988.) 
JamhUchuM  thinks  the  Crux  antaia  was  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being, 
Snomen^  and  other  Chrisiian  writers,  (^ule  Sozomen,  Eeei.  Hut. 
Hb.  vii.  c.  15.  Ru^.  EeeL  Hiti,  Hk,  ii.  t.  99.)  concciTa  the  whole 
figure,  or  at  least  the  cross,  to  be  expressive  of  the  Ufe  H  come  ;** 
deriTing  this  opiuion  from  the  explanation  given  of  it  by  those  of  the 
Heathens  who  understood  the  kiereglypkics,  and  were  converted  to 
Ckrisiianiiy,  Sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  crou  fastened  to  a 
eirde,  as  above ;  in  other  instances,  with  the  letter  T  ou\y,  fixed  in 
this  manner  "^  to  a  eirde.  By  the  eircUf  says  Kireher  (PretL  Qfjft. 
p.  169),  is  to  be  understood  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world  ; 
as  the  wisdom  derived  from  him,  which  directs  and  govemt  it,  it 
signified  by  the  ^ ,  T,  the  monogram^  as  he  further  conjectures,  of 
Aitrcury,  Tftoth,  Taaut,  or  4^T  Ptka,  **  U  is  certainly  very  extra- 
ordinar}',"  (says  Shaw,  who  has  collected  almost  every  Informatioi 
upon  this  subject,)  "  and  worthy  of  our  notice,  that  this  crux  oiiMto 
should  be  so  often  in  their  lynboUcal  writings  ^  either  alooe,  or  bdd 

iu 
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of  this  curious  type  was  the  sort  of  key  in  use 
among  the  Antients,  which  generally  appears 
fastened  to  a  ring.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  an* 
nexed  to  a  rosary  of  beads,  as  in  the  remarkable 
instance  where  the  same  symbol  appears  upon  a 
Phcerddan  medal*  found  at  Citium  in  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  of  which  an  engraving  was  given  in  the 
preceding  section^.  This  kind  of  key  is  not  en* 
tirely  banished  from  modem  use;  and  such 
instruments  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  antient  cities.  They  are  often  seen  in  the 
hands  of  Egyptian  statues.  Two  were  reprer 
sented,  as  pendent  from  hooks,  upon  a  kiero- 
glyphical  tablet  found  near  the  Pyramids  by  Paid 
Lucas^.  The  archetype  of  this  symbol  may 
possibly  therefore  have  been  a  hey.  It  is  not 
the  less  likely  to  answer  toJablonskis  explana- 
tion of  it  on  this  account  \    We  have  historical 


in  the  bands,  or  luspended  over  the  necks,  of  their  deities.  Beetles, 
and  such  other  sacred  animals  and  symbols,  as  were  bored  through, 
and  intended  for,  amulets,  had  this  fipire  frequently  impreued  upon 
them."  {Set  Skaw*t  TVav,  p.  S60.  Lomd,  1757-)  The  same  author 
eoDsiders  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ineffaUe  image  ef  Etemify, 
noticed  by  Suldat.    Fide  Euteb,  Prtff.  Evan.  p.  69. 

(8)  It  seems  to  have  as  much  rererence  to  Phanieia,  as  to  Egypt. 
Upon  a  medal  of  iStidSm,  the  erots  appears  carried  hy  Minerva  in  a  boat. 

(3)  See  Vi^uette  to  Chapter  H.  Vol.  IV.  Octavo  edition. 

(4)  See  the  Eng^raving  of  this  in  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Travels, 
as  pabUshed  at  Ameterdam  in  1744,  tom.  II.  p.  130. 

(5)  See  Note  in  opposite  pa^,  containing  an  extract  from  Jahlenski, 

upon 
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information  relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  Criw 
amata.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
^"^^cLx  ^"'y  hieroglyphical  type  concerning  whose  import 
Amata.  ^^  Yi'dive  any  certain  intelligence.  The  singular 
appearance  of  a  Cross  so  frequently  recurring 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  had  excited 
the  curiosity  of  the  Christians  in  a  very  early 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history  *;  and  as  some  of 
the  priests*,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  hieroglyphics^  became  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  secret  transpired.  "  The 
converted  Heaihmsr  says  Socrates  Scholasticus^, 


upon  tlie  incanin^  of  the  Cngr  atuatft.  The  wovcp  of  Napln  w^ar  it  as 
a  peodant  for  the  ear  ;  annexiuf^  to  this  ornaineut  the  si^niflcatioD 
which  JaLhntki  has  g:iven  of  the  Otue  anuUu :  but  the  use  of  the 
metaphorical  verb  Chiavare,  *io  their  lanj^uaf^e,  proves  that  the  laoie 
interpretation  is  applicable  to  a  key.  An  obtervatiou  occurs  in 
AtknutuM  whire  the  Mtitr  T  i«  deemed  ohteene, 

(1)  The  Sernpium  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  about  the  year  889. 
It  was  at  the  destruction  of  this  building  that  the  Ckrittiant  fir^t 
became  acquainted  with  the  meaninf^  of  the  Cro$s  among  the  Sfpp- 
Han  bierui^lyphics. 

(S)  No  liberty  is  here  taken,  either  with  the  text  of  Rtfffimu  or  of 
Socrates t  iu  saying  ike  yrietts:  because  no  others  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Aacred  writing. 

r^MtX/Wii,  rik  hftyXufnuk  wl  yfrnfiftm^m  Wt^dfitvet,  htffumiefnt  rif 
0TMff4uiii  xtfaM^Hftit  tXiy»»  rn/taimt  ^«^y  Ivtfxf***^*.  "  Dual  h«c  inter 
illos  agitatur  cunirovergia,  quidam  ex  Gentilium  crrore  ad  Cbristi 
fidem  conversi^  qui  biyusmodi  literarum  notitiam  habebanty  uotjiiB 
lianc  crucis  forma  dcpictam  interpretautes,  ventdrau  vitam  signi^carc 

doeucruut^'^ 
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<^  explaiaed  the  symbol;  and  declared  that  it 
signified  'life  to  come/  "     Rvffinus  mentions 
the  same  facf^.     Kirchers  ingenuity  had  guided 
him  to  an  explanation  of  the  Cmx  anscUa,  as  a 
monograntf  which  does  not  militate  against  the 
signification  thus  obtained.     He  says,  it  con- 
sisted of  the  letters  ^T,  denoting  Ptha,  a  name 
of  Mercury^ ;  and  the  name  of  this  deity,  as  a 
conductor  of  the  sotds  of  the  dead,  might  well  be 
used  with  reference  to  a  state  of  existence  after 
death.     But  as  every  Egyptian  monogfam  had  its 
archetype   in   some   animal,   or  instrument  of 
common  use,  and  the  original  of  the  Cricx  ansata 
seems  to  have  been  a  key,  we  may  perhaps,  by 
attending  to  this  curious  circumstance,  arrive  at 
the  origin  of  those  allegorical  allusions  to  a  key, 
which,  with  reference  to  a  future  state  of  existence, 
are  introduced  into  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Such 
an  illusion  is  made  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ^    Our  Saviour 


docueruot."  Soerai.  Seholasi,  Hitior,  EecUsiati,  lib.  v.  c.  17.  p,  970, 
PariB,  1668. — ^The  reader  will  do  well  to  oonsult  the  whole  chapter, 
which  conUuQS  very  curioufi  information. 

(4)  H^n.   Hi<«t.  Eccl.   lib.  ii,    c.  39.    See  also  HeUmd.  iEthiop. 
lib.  ill.  p.  148. 

(5)  Kirchsr,  Prod.  Copt.  p.  169.    Se£  also  a  former  Note  upon  the 
Crux  ansata, 

(6)  "  The  key  of  tbci  house  of  Datid  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder.** 
JtffiaM  ixii.  39. 
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says  unto  Peler^,  **  I  will   give  unto  thei! 

THE    KEYS     OF     THE     KINGDOM     OF     HEAVEN  l'' 

and  the  author  of  the  book  of  Revelations,  as  if 
the  sacred  symbols  of  antient  Egypt  had  sug* 
gested  the  image  to  his  mind,  describes  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection^  as  having  in  his  hand 
a  key.  Also,  in  the  sublime  prophecy  concern- 
ing the  second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  a  similar 
allusion  may  be  noticed*:    "I   am   he  that 

LIVETH  AND  WAS  DEAD;  AND,  BEHOLD,  I  AM 
ALIVE  FOR  EVERMORE,  AmEN  ;  AND  HAVE  THE 
KETS  OF  HELL  AND  OF  DEATH.*' 


Among  the  other  signs  used  to  express  words 
upon  this  monument,  there  is  one,  respecting 
which  our  information  is  not  attended  with  the 
same  certainty  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
although  its  meaning  be  not  entirely  unknown. 
This  is  the  curious  monogram,  called  Hieralpha  by 
Hiermipha.  Kircher^,  composcd  of  the  Greek  letters  A  and  A, 


(I)  Kfatihewxy'u  19. 

(3)  *'  And  I  saw  an  aii«^el  come  down  from  hearcD,  hariof^  the  key 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  £^reat  chain  in  his  hand."    ReveL  xx.  1 . 

(3)  Revel,  i.  18. 

(4)  **  Hie  character  idem  si|piificat,  quod  *AymSit  Amiftm,  id  est, 
B&ntu  Genius;  et  componitur  ex  iDitialihus  Uteris  A  et  A.  Si  enim 
producitur  A  litera,  fiat  a^  quod  in  se  monogrammatici  continet  A 

et 
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which  he  explains,  from  Plutarch,  to  signify  chap. 
jigatho  D^tmoTij  and  to  have  had  for  its  arche- 
type an  Ibis,  in  a  particular  attitude*.  It  may 
be  observed  near  the  centre  of  the  obelisk,  im- 
mediately above  another  figure  of  the  Cnix 
ansata,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  already 
described.  Pauw  ridicules  Kirchers  notion; 
admitting,  at  the  same  time,  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and 
the  Tkeban  plough^.  Now  the  plough  was,  in 
fact,  an  archetype  of  the  symbol  which  Kircher 


et  A;  invenitur  auUm  h»c  litera  hicFOflyphica  in  omnibiu  fere 
iS^yptiacU  inscriptionibus,  &c.  quam  et  Hitralpham  iroposterum 
vocabimus."  {Kirehef,  (Ed^.  JEgypt,  Theairum  HierogfyphMcum^ 
torn.  III.  p,  50.  Rom.  1654.)  Alto  (in  Prod.  Oapi.  p.  831.)  the  same 
author  tays,  "  Hoc  fk^iyfrnf^pkn  A,  ex  A  et  A  compositum,  in  nullo 
Don  obelisoo  freqaentitsimamy  .£|^ptiarain  ▼ocum  jDlV^OOC 
A.6AJt.OIf ,  quibus  bonfiip  genlum  DdUt  Nili  seu  uEgypH  tl^- 
nant,  index;  cum  pneter  dictarum  vocum  capilales  literas,  ejus 
qnoque  /Egypti  portionis  fi^uram  quam  A  passim  rocant,  dare 
dictum  fmiyfmffkfut  expriniat." 

UitrXuff§9  rfiym9§9.  **  IHt  pedum  dwaricatiome  eorum  inter  te,  et  cum 
ruiro  eomparaHone,  iriangulum  re/eri  aquUalerum."  Plutarch. 
Sjfmppi.  5.     Also  'EfftSii  Xiyrmi  Buif  U  Ajyvtrr^  ypifuftmrm  9^Zth  tS^tif, 

•UiifMvi)  «'^«niM«rM.  **  Mercurius  primus  Deorum  in  Mgy^to  tradi- 
tar  invenisse  literas>  atque  adeo  Ibia  iEgyptii  primam  literam  faciunt 
Mtrcurio,  videlicet  A|^thod«moni,  convenientem."  Id.  in  Hb.  ix. 
Spmpot.  S,  3.  Se€  also  Khreker  (Ed^.  JEgjfpt.  Theat.  Hieroglyph. 
i».43.  JZms.  1654. 

(6)  PhikMopli.  Diu.  Ac.  toI.  II.  p.  ISl.    Lond.  1795. 
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calls  Hieralpha :  and  although  Pauw  have  proved 
this  point,  perhaps  beyond  dispute,  yet  some- 
thing may  still  be  added  in  its  confirmation. 
The  sort  of  hand-plough^  represented  as  a  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  kings  of  Egypt  \ 
is  still  used  by  many  of  the  Celtic  tribes.  The 
author  has  also  seen  it  in  Lapktnd.  It  has  this 
form,  V  which  precisely  corresponds  (although 
in  an  inverted  position)  with  the  sort  of  scep- 
tre mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  denominated 
Hieralpha  by  Kircher.  There  are  also  a  few  sym- 
bols rendered  interesting  in  the  representations 
they  offer  of  instruments  still  used  by  modem 
nations,  without  any  deviation  from  their  most 
TeHudo.  ^tient  form :  such,  for  example,  a$  tl^e  Testudo, 
or  Citharay  of  the  Antients,  a  two-stringed  lyre, 
constructed  cf  the  shell  of  a  land-tortoise,  com- 
'  mon  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
corresponds  with  the  Balalaika  of  the  Russians^ 
and  is  in  use  among  the  Calmucks  *.  This  instru- 
roent  is  believed  to  be  the  ♦OPMirs  of 
Horner^.    It  nasty  be  observed  about  half  way 


(\)Philaupk,Dist.ife.  ihid,    Vid.Jhod.Sie.UhAy.   TUvAif,  It6.i. 

"  Primus  aratra  manu  solerti  fecit  OairU, 
Et  teneram  ferro  lolicttaf  it  bamum.*' 

(3)  See  Part  I.  of  tbese  Travels,  Cbap.  XII.  p.  844.    Seemi  Bdii. 

(3)  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  observation  to  a  letter  ht 
received  froc«  B-  P'  Knight,  Esq.  soon  after  the  pubUcation  of  the 

F&nt 
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up  the  face  of  the  obelisk,  upon  the  left  hand,  ^^y.^* 
placed  by  the  side  of  an  axe  or  hatchet.  The  '■■'  ^  * 
^ort  of  staff,  capped  with  the  representation  of 
an  animal's  head,  which  is  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Egyptian  deities  among  their  hieroglyphic 
figures,  and  frequently  delineated  upon  Greek 
vases,  as  a  badge  of  distinction  worn  by  Orecian 
Hierarchs,  is  yet  in  use  among  the  Patriarchs 
and  Bishops  of  the  Greek  Church ;  and  this  may 
be  observed  in  two  instances  upon  the  Helio- 
politan  pillar.  For  the  rest,  the  reader,  if  he 
have  patience  for  the  inquiry,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  Kircher*:  who  has  written  a  particular 


First  Part  of  theM  Travels.  Alludinf:  to  the  accoont  «:iv«i)  in  p.  3?0 
of  Vol.  I.  (%vo.  edU,)  of  a  two>strinfed  lyre  represented  in  the  Calmvck 
paiutiufs.  Mr.  Kmght  said  that  he  considered  this  instrumeut  to  be 
the  same  which  Homer  mentions,  under  the  name  of  ^•^iyi  - 

'tf$i^w  mid^ilt.^ Iliad.  2. 569. 

(4)  P'id.   S^magma  viii.     Theai,   ffUrogfypk,   (Ed^  j^gyptwei, 
tt»m.  111.  p*  330.    Mom.  1654.      Kircher*B    account  of  thif  obelitk  is 
divided  into  four  distinct  chapters:   1.  *' De origine  ObeKseiHeNopo- 
itiam.'*     2,  **  De  erecihne  ei  mennird  ObelUei.**    3.  **  Argnmentum 
Aujtu  OheHsd."    4.  Intirpv^UUio   OUliteL'*     Of    the<e,    tht  reader 
will  in  all  probahility  rest  satisfied  with  the  two  first :  these,  bein^ 
historical,  are  Taloable.     An  examination  of  iCircJUr*s  work  will  offer 
a  strikinf^  example  of  the  patient  research  and  amaxin;  erudition 
which  characterized  the  learned  labours  of  the  Jesuits  f  but  when  b« 
proceeds  to  the  interpretatfon  of  the  kierogfypkics  in  detail,  his  reve- 
ries may  be  compared  to  the  feverish  dreams  of  a  scholar,  who,  from 
Intense  application  to  bis  studies,  is  visited  with  a  continual  recur- 
rence of  postulmies  unattended  by  a  single  conehuion. 
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dissertation  upon  this  obelisk,  and^  in'  his  en- 
deavour to  explain  its  symbols  in  detail,  has 
brought  together  all  that  his  vast  erudition  en* 
abled  him  to  communicate;  although  it  must  be 
evident,  since  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  transla- 
tion of  hieroglyphics  upon  the  Rosetta  Stone,  that 
the  interpretation  proposed  by  him,  of  these 
characters,  cannot  accord  with  their  real  signi- 
fication. 

With  the  description  of  this  obelisk  the  author 
is  compelled  to  terminate  his  very  limited  ob- 
servations concerning  "Heliopolis :  for  such  is  the 
solitary  remnant  of  a  city  and  of  an  University 
where  Herodotus  was  instructed  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians;  and  where,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  schools^  of  Plato  and  of  Eudoxus 
were  shewn  to  Roman  travellers ;  as,  in  some 
future  age,  the  places  where  a  Locke  and  a 
Newton  held  their  disputations  may  be  pointed 
out  among  the  mouldering  edifices  of  Oxford  and 
of  Cambridge.  That  other  monuments,  equally 
entitled  to  consideration,  may  possibly  exist 


(1)  AIATPIBAI  dkuiitur  PhilosophorMm  congresnu  «e  di^miatianeit 
tfom  Plut.  IfMfi^AJ  wt^  XiymH'  Item  locus,  in  quo  tmr^fimtgi  wt^  ri, 
AlATnBR  didtur.  Sic  leg.  Stirab.  *Bm7«j«  Muftnr*  •!  rt  rm  U^m  Jjmi 
««^  nkdwm9H  s«<  Ew)4«»  ^*»rft$mL  **  OfltendelMnUir  ergo  ibi  saoerdotnm 
vdes,  ic  domicilia  in  quibus  Eudoxus  et  Plato  egerant.'*  Strabon,  Geog, 
lib.  xvii.  fo7R.  II.  ji.  1143.     X.V.  Oion, 
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around  this  pillar,  concealed  only  by  a  thin 
superficies  of  soil,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and 
these,  succeeding  travellers  may  bring  to  light. 
The  antiquities  observed  by  Pococke  are  pro- 
bably among  the  nimiben  Yet,  if  this  alone 
continue  to  mark  the  situation  of  HeliopoUs,  the 
evidence  it  affords,  when  added  to  other  proofs, 
will  be  sufficient  to  identify  the  locality  of  the 
city.    Indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that  Helio-  ,?"!??^,/*f 

J  '  the  Obelisk. 

polls  was  altogether  a  deserted  city  so  long  ago 
as  the  time  of  Strabo  \  and  that  the  Romans  car- 
ried from  Egypt  so  many  of  its  antient  monu- 
ments, it  is  surprising  that  this  obelisk,  stupen- 
dous as  it  is,  remains  in  its  original  position. 
Among  several  trophies  of  this  description, 
which  were  removed  to  7/a/y,  Strabo  mentions 
two  obelisks  that  were  carried  to  Rome  from  the 
ruins  of.  Heliopolis '.  According  to  Pliny ^  the 
first  monuments  of  this  kind  that  were  raised  in 
Egypt  were  placed  within  this  city*;  and  the 


t  (S)  n«v(^^r  4  rtfXif— **  Omnino  urhs  desertA  est.'*     Sirah,  Gtog, 
lib,  xvii.  torn.  II.  p,  1143.     EH.  Oxon.  1807. 

(3)  *'Av  }v«  »m  ttf  'Piifuiv  l««/iiV/<i«'«f,  M  fih  *i*m»$0ftif0i  rtkUtf*  "  Quo- 
rsm  4uo  Romam  delati  sunt,  ooa  omnino  corrupt!.**    Ibid. 

(4)  **  Primus  omnium  id  instituit  JUitret,  qui  ta  Solis  urhe  re^abat, 
somnio  Jussus :  et  hoc  iptwn  inseriptum  esi  in  eo:  etenim  sculptune 
\\\m  effii^iesque,  quas  videmus,  Eovptis  sunt  liters.  Po6tea  et  alii 
return  in  supra  dicta  urbe."  PHnii  Hist.  A^at.  Ub.  xxxvi.  c.  8. 
Urn.  111.  p.  481.    L.  Bat.  1685. 
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CHAP.  elevatioD  assigned  by  him  to  each  of  the  four 
ym  ■v-,/  obelisks  erected  here  by  Sochis^  so  nearly  cor^ 
responds  with  the  measure  of  the  one  which 
now  remains,  that,  making  allowance  for  its 
pedestal,  its  height  would  be  the  same'.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  Pococke^  and  Shaw*  con* 
sider  it  as  one  of  the  four  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
Diodorus  relates*,  that  two  other  obelisks  were 
erected  at  Heliopolis  by  Sesositis;  but  each  of 
these  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in 
height,  and  eight  in  breadth;  an  elevation, 
therefore,  much  too  considerable  to  correspond 
with  the  present  appearance  of  this  pillar. 

After  leaving  this  place,  the  author  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  he  returned  to 
Cairo,  across  the  sandy  plain  of  the  desert 
which  lies  east  of  the  city,  and  extends  all  the 
way  from  the  NUe  to  the  Red  Sea.     Mr.  Cripps^ 


(l)  That  b  to  say,  48  cuhiU;  and  admitting:  the  Roman  cubit  to 
equal  18  iuches,  the  whole  height  of  the  ohelUk  would  be  78  ieet« 
Poeoeke  found  the  height  of  that  part  of  the  obelisk  whicU  is  aboTC 
the  surface  of  the  soil  to  equal  67  feet,  measuriufp  it  by  a  quadraot. 
Shaw  took  its  elevation  *'  Ity  the  proportion  qf  shadows/'  aud  made  it 
ODiy  sixty-four  fe«t ;  thereby  allowing  eighi  feet  for  the  pedestal. 
Poeoeke**  mensuration  allows  oulyjhe. 

(«)  Descript.  o(  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  S3.    Land.  1743. 

(3)  Travels,  p.  366.    Lend,  1757. 

(4)  Dhd.  Sic.  Diblioth.  Kb.  i.  p.  38.    ffmwv.  1G04. 
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accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  and  by  Mr.  Haml-  chap. 
torij  then  secretary  of  our  Ambassador  at  Con-  ^«  i^-  ^ 
stantinople^  continued  their  journey  as  far  as  the 
Pilgrims  Lake,  whence  the  canal  is  supposed  to 
have  extended  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  returned 
afterwards  by  the  route  which  the  author  had 
taken.  They  found,  at  the  lake,  the  remains  of 
a  very  large  Caravanserai^  and  discerned  the 
traces  of  a  canaU  bearing  thence  towards  the 
south-east,  in  the  direction  of  Suez.  But  the 
most  curious  objects  noticed  in  this  part  of  the 
day's  journey  were  presented  to  our  whole  party 
where  we  least  expected  to  find  any  thing  re- 
markable; namely,  in  the  mineral  productions 
of  the  desert  itself.  A  beautiful  and  well-known  uinerau 
variety  of  jasper,  commonly  called  Egyptian  lian\)e^' 
Pebble,  is  found  in  such  abundance,  among  *^* 
masses  of  the  most  curious  mineralized  woody 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sands,  over  all  the 
district  eastward  of  Grand  Cmro,  even  to  the 
borders  of  the  Red  ^ea,  that  specimens  might  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  abundance  to  serve  as 
ballast  for  a  vessel  bound  from  Suez  to  England. 
The  author  had  collected  almost  enough  to  load 
a  camel  before  he  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the 
city ,-  but  when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned, 
they  brought  with  them  a  more  considerable 
burden.    Among  these  were  large  blocks  of 

VOL.  V.  M 
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petrified  palm-tree,  of  which  Mr.  Cripps  had  coP 
lected  a  very  great  variety.  They  found  theses 
masses  lying  in  detached  fragments  among  the- 
loose  sand,  wholly  disengaged  from  any  othe? 
stratum^  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
desert.  In  the  same  manneF,  but  more  fre- 
quently, appeared  the  large  pebble»  of  Egyptian 
jasper,  being  almost  always  of  a  flattened 
ovate  shape.  This  mineral  is  too  well  known  to 
require  a  more  particular  description  ;  but  who 
oan  explain  its  origin?  The  received  opinion, 
and  that  which  daily  experience  confirms,  re- 
specting siliceous  concretions  in  general,  is  this, 
that  they  have  been  deposited,  after  a  stalactical 
process,  in  the  fissures  and  cavities  left  by  air 
in  substances  of  anterior  formation.  Admitting; 
therefore,  that  every  one  of  these  Egyptian  peb- 
bles once  occupied  such  cavities,  in-  strata  now 
reduced  to  a  pulverized  state,  and  since  become 
the  sand  of  the  desert,  what  idea  can  be  formed 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  oi  jasper  f  Unlike 
other  flinty  substances,-  it  seems  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere ;  havings  as  an  exterior  crust,  a  thin* 
investment  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  which 
differs  m  appearance  only  from  the  nature  of  the* 
stone  itself;  its  chemical  constituents  being; 
precisely  the   same.      Masses    of   pure  silexy 
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ahd  some  chalcedonies  containing  almost  as  much 
dlimifie  as  the  Egyptian  jasper^  when  thus  ex- 
ptosed  to  the  continued  action  of  air  and 
ihoisture,  gradually  decompose,  and  assume 
the  white  colour  common  to  the  matter  of  silex 
when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  But  these 
pebbles,  although  condtantly  exposed  to  the 
nightly  dews  of  a  country  where  water  falls 
duritig  the  night'  as  abundantly  as  heavy  rain, 
ahd  to  the  powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun 
during  the  day,  have  sustained  little  or  no  altera- 
tion. They  have  also  another  very  remarkable 
character.  Although  they  be  destitute  of  that 
whitish  surface  which  is  common  to  every  «7i- 
ceot«  body  long  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere, 
they  arte  always  characterized  by  a  lighter 
colour  towards  the  center  of  each  pebble ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  white.  They  vary  in  their  size, 
from  that  of  a  hen^s  egg  to  the  ^^%  of  an  ostrich ; 
biit  are  rarely  larger,  and  always  appear  more 
ot  le^s  flattened,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  superior  and 
an  inferior  elliptical  surface  upon  each  specimen. 
The  masses  of  mineralized  or  petrified  wood  had 
no  regularity  of  shape,  except  that  parasitical 
form  which  the  mineral,  thus  modified,  had 
derived  from  the  vegetable  whose  fibres  it  had 
penetrated  when  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  pebbles  do  not  owe  their 

m2 
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CHAP,  spheroidal  shape  to  the  effect  of  any  previous 
attrition  in  water ;  because  the  masses  of  miner 
ralized  wood,  possessing  a  degree  of  hardness 
inferior  to  the  jasper ,  and  being  associated  with 
it^  would  also  have  undergone  a  similar  change., 
Pococke,  and,  more  recently,  that  intelligent 
traveller  Brotune,  noticed  these  appearances  in 
the  deserts ;  the  first  on  the  Arabian,  and  the 
last  on  the  Lf^^an  side  of  the  JVi/e'.  Pococke 
seems  to  have  observed  the  examples  he  alludes 
to,  upon  the  same  spot  where  we  found  them^ 
or  very  near  to  it,  for  they  occurred  in  the  first 
part  of  his  journey  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Suez  *. 
Shaw  mentions,  also,  his  having  observed 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  isthmus 
between  Cairo  and  i9uez;  and  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  fietmdus  Ras  Sem,  or  pelrjfied 
village  in  the  Cyrenaica,  are  supposed  by  him  to 
have  derived  their  origin  from  similar  phseno- 
mena'.  Shaw  notices  a  method  by  'which  the 
petrified  palm-tree  may  be  distinguished  firom 


(l)  Tnv«lf  in  j0iea,  firom  the  year  1793  to  1798,  hyfFiG.  Brmme. 

(9)  '*  I  obienred  ia  the  road  many  stones  that  ^kcd  like  petrified 

wood 1  saw  one  i»ece  that  seemed  to  have  been  a  laige 

body  of  a  tree."    Duenpi,  of  the  Eati,  vol.  I.  j».  131 .    Lmi.  1743. 

(3)  See  Sham^*  account  of  the  jaelri^  vitt^,  or  miff,  at  Ra»  Stm, 
in  the  pro^daco  of  Jkuka,  in  the  kiosdom  of  TurotY.  TWweIr,  p,  155. 
UHd.  1757. 
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any  other  mineralized  wood.  He  8ayB%  the 
fibres,  as  in  the  living  plant,  ''  do  not  run 
straight  and  parallel  as  in  other  trees ;  but  are 
for  the  most  part  oblique,  or  diverging  from  one 
another,  in  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees." 

In  tiie  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  near  i>at«  and 
ttte  Nile,  the  inhabitants  were  now  beginning 
{August  22)  to  collect  the  dates ;  but  the  com 
was  still  out,  in  some  places.  The  mercury  in 
the  Uiermometer,  at  noon  this  day,  when  ob- 
served in  the  desert  east  of  Heliopolis,  did  not 
stand  higher  than  87**  of  Fahrenheit.  The  heat 
in  England  has  been  sometimes  almost  equal  to 
ikiiB  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Arabs  run  up  and 
down  the  date-trees,  at  first  sight  surprises  a 
stranger;  but  when  the  attempt  is  made,  nothing 
can  be  easier.  A  series  of  cavities  in  the  bark 
of  those  trees,  as  if  purposely  excavated  to 
admit  the  hands  and  feet,  render  the  ascent, 
and  descent,  as  practicable  as  upon  the  steps  of 
a  ladder.  We  frequently  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  palm-trees  by  means  of  ihis  natural 
staircase. 

4 

(4)  Ibid.  p.  161. 
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In  the  evening  after  our  arrival,  some  of  oof 
party  went  to  an  exhibition  of  the  Almehs^  or 
Dancing  women,  at  the  hpuse  of  a  lady  of  some 
distinction,  and  where  it  was  believed  this  cu- 
rious remnant  of  antient  Egyptian  ceremonies 
might  be  unattended  with  those  violations  of 
decorum  by  which  they  are  generally  charac- 
terized. This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
dance  was,  as  usual,  destitute  of  grace,  activity, 
or  decency.  It  consists  wholly  of  gestures, 
calculated  to  express,  in  the  most  gro£fs  and 
revolting  manner,  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
In  any  part  of  Europe,  if  it  were  tolerated,  it 
would  be  thought  a  degrading  and  wretched 
performance ;  yet  the  ladies  of  Gnro,  ajccus- 
tomed  to  the  introduction  of  these  women  upon 
festival  days,  regard  the  exercise  of  the  Almehs 
with  amusement,  and  even  with  applause.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  representations  upon 
Grecian  vases,  the  female  Bacchanals  of  Antient 
Greece  exhibited  in  their  dances  a  much  more 
animated  and  more  graceful  appearance:  yet 
the  manner  of  dancing  practised  by  the  Almehs, 
however  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  na- 
tions, is  the  most  antient.     Hence  the  observa- 

T 

tion  of  Cicero^j  "  Nemo  saltat  sobrius,  nisi 


(1)  Orat.  pro  Murend, 
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roRT£  insanit:"  and  if  the  history  of  this 
exercise  be  traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  be  foHnd 
to  have  nearly  the  same  character  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  anger  of  Moses  at  the  dancing  of 
the  Israelites^;  in  the  reproach  cast  upon  Davids 
by  Michal  the  daughter  of  Scad^  for  his  conduct 
when  dancing  before  the  ark^ ;  in  the  gratifica- 
tion afforded  to  Herod  by  liie  dance  of  Salome^ % 
we  may  perceive  what  were  the  characteristics 
of  primaeval  dances:  and  if  curiosity  should 
lead  any  one  to  inquire  what  sort  of  dancing  is 
found  among  modem  nations,  where  the  exer- 
cise has  not  been  refined  by  civilization^  his 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  Tarantello  of 
Italy,  the  Fandango  of  Spain,  the  Barina  of 
Russia,  the  Calenda  of  Africa,  and  the  Timorodee 
of  Otaheite.  Egypt,  where  no  lapse  of  time 
seems  to  have  effected  change,  where  the  con- 
stancy of  natural  phaeoomena  appears  to  have 
been  always  accompanied  with  the  same  uni- 
formity of  manners  and  customs,  Egypt  pre- 
serves its  pristine  attachment  to  a  licentious 
dance ;  and  exhibits  that  dance  as  it  was  beheld, 
above  three  thousand  years  ago^  in  the  annual 


(«)  Expd.  xwu  19. 

(3)  3  Samuel  vi.  30. 

(4)  Maiik.  xir.  Afarjk  vi.    Joteph.  AtUiq.  Jud.  iib.  xvlii.  c.  3« 
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^^y^'  procession  to  Bubastusj  when  the  female  votariM 
of  Diana  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cities 
through  which  they  passed  by  indecency  and 
dancing  ^  Considered  therefore  with  reference 
to  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  their  antient  history,  this  prac-^ 
tice  of  the  Almehs  may  be  entitled  to  some 
notice.  Indeed,  the  part  they  sustain  in  the 
pcale  of  society  in  Egypt  is  so  considerable,  and 
the  partiality  shewn  to  them  so  inveterate  %  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the 
country  without  some  allusion  to  these  women. 
They  wear  upon  their  fingers  little  bells,  like 


(I)  Henda,  Euterpe,  c.  60. 

(8)  **  Ml  n'€$t  point  defite  eaitt  eOetj  point  defetHn  daU  eUet  ntefae- 

9uU  fonUmeni Lee  Almb  emt  (qtpeUiee  done  tout  lee  Hamw. 

Let  Almb  aemtent  aux  cMmonie  de  marriage^  et  meuxheeU 

devani  la  marine  enjeuant  dee  inetrumene,  EUee  jSgnrent  muei  done 
iee  enterremenSf  et  accempagmeni  le  eonvai  en  ehantant  des  aire  fioMree, 
JSUee  ptnueent  dee  g^mietemene,'*  &c.  Savory,  Lett,  eur  FEggpte,  tern,  I. 
pp.  150, 15S,  154.  Paris,  1785.  Strangers  who  reside  for  some  time 
in  Cairo,  however  dUfpisted  by  the  exhibition  of  the  jflmeke  at  first, 
gradually  adopt  the  taste  of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  this  we  find  an 
instance  in  Xiebukr*t  Travels.  "  However  much  disposed  to  receive 
entertainment,  they  did  not  please  us  at  first ;  their  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  we  thought  horrible ;  and  their  persons  appeared  dis- 
gustingly ugly,  with  their  yellow  hands,  spotted  faces,  absurd  orna- 
ments, and  hair  larded  with  stinking  pomatum.  But  by  degrees  we 
learned  to  endure  them,  and,  for  want  of  better,  began  to  fancy  some 
of  them  pretty,  to  imagine  their  voices  agreeable,  their  movements 
graceful,  though  indecent,  and  their  music  not  absolutely  intolerable." 
Dravek  in  j^raiia,  vol.  I.  p.  140.    Edinb.  1798. 
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small  cymbals^  which  they  use  as  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards  do  their  castagneties.  They  have 
also  tambours  of  different  kinds.  The  form  «f 
one  of  these  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  common  pumpkin,  which  is  frequent 
among  the  vegetables  of  Egypt  \  for,  although  the 
tambour  be  made  of  wood,  it  has  exactly  the 
appearance  of  half  a  large  pumpkin,  scooped, 
with  a  skin  bound  over  it.  The  Arabs  use 
hollow  pumpkins,  when  dried,  as  bottles,  to 
contain  water :  these  becoming  hard,  are  very 
durable,  and  may  have  preceded  the  use  of  a 
hollow  hemisphere  of  wood,  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  tambour.     The  dances  of  Ae  Almehs  are  of  the 

JllMia 

accompanied  by  vocal  as  well  as  by  instru-  andciyof 
mental  music;  if  that  jnay  be  termed  vocal,  tioT*"** 
which  consists  of  a  continual  recurrence  of  the 
same  shrill  sounds,  caused  by  trilling  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  without 
the  utterance  of  any  distinct  words.  Yet  this 
singular  jnode  of  expressing  joy  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  Alleluia  of  the  Antients.  When 
Lord  Hutchinson  first  entered  Cairo,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  he  was  met  by  a  number  of 
won\en  who  greeted  him  with  Alleluias:  they 
accompanied  him  through  the  streets,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  making  this  extraordinary 
noise,  in  a  loud  and  shrill  tone.     It  seems  to  be 
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a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  syllable,  i/,  ov 
al;  uttered  in  this  manner,  jilalalalalalalalal^ 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  without  intermpr 
tion  or  pause  of  any  kind.  The  person  who  is 
able  to  continue  this  kind  of  scream  for  the 
longest  time,  without  drawing  breath,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  performer.  The  same  sort 
of  singing  is  practised  by  iheAlmehs  at  funerals, 
with  this  difference :  the  jllleluia^  or  cry  of  joy, 
consists  in  a  repetition  of  the  syllable  al;  and 
that  which  is  used  to  denote  grief,  is  foroied  by 
a  similar  repetition  of  the  syllable  ul,  or  e/, 
constituting  the  long  protracted  el^lelelelUf  or 
ttlulatum\  The  tone  of  voice  continues  the 
same  through  both  of  these ;  the  Alleluia^  and 
the  Ululation:  but  there  seemed  to  be  this 
distinction  in  the  manner  of  delivering  the 
sounds ;  that  in  the  former,  it  was  a  tremulous 
note  ascending;  in  the  latter,  the  same  note 
descending  in  continual  cadences.  However^  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  a^  perhaps  the  reader 
has  already  perceived,  to  convey,  or  to  obtain, 
ideas  of  musical  sounds  by  n^eans  of  a  mere 
verbal  description. 

■  —        ■»  ■' 

(1)  In  the  PrcmHheui  Vmetva  of  .^schylvs,  lo  utters  tliis  cry  of 
lamentatioDy  'EXtXaXixajgy  which  the  Seboliant  deoominates  e^y>y 
Wi^yfut,  SeePauw'tJEtckyhUt  tomA,  ;».  88,  877.  Hag.OfmAIA^. 
Stanley  f  Bhm/idd,  8fc. 
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VipaA  th^  twenty-third  of  jingust  we  set  out   chap. 
for  the  Py^iamids,  the  inundation  enabling  us  i    ^^*    ■ 
to  approach  ^thin  less  than  a  mile  of  the  larger  ^^^ 
pyramid^   in  pur  djerm.      Messrs.  Hammer  and  p^^axim. 
Hamilton  accompanied  us.    We  arrived  at  Djiza 
by  day-break»   find  called  upon  some  English 
officers  who  wished  to  join  our  party  upon  this 
occasion.      From  J)jizay  our  approach  to  the 
Pyramids  was  through  a  3wampy  country,  by 
means  of  a  yarrow  canal,  which  however  was 
deep  enough;    and  we  arrived  without   any 
obstacle,  at  nine  o'clock,   at  the  bottom  of  a 
sandy  slope,  leading  up  to  the  principal /i^r^zmuf. 
Some   Bedouin  Arabs,  who  had   assembled  to 
receive  us  upon  our  landing,  were  much  amused 
by  the  eagerness  excited  in  our  whole  party,  to 
prove  who  should  first  set  his  foot  upon  the 
summit  of  this  artificial  mountain.    As  we  drew  Appearanee 
near  its  base,  the  effect  of  its  prodigious  magni-  bythe^ 
tude,  and  the  amazement  caused  in  viewing  the  "p^^. 
enormous  masses    used    in    its    construction, 
affected  every  one  of  us;   but  it  was  an  im- 
pression of  awe  and  fear,  rather  than  of  plea- 
sure.      In  the  observations  of  travellers  who  .. 
had  recently  preceded^ us,  we  had  heard  the   '  "^.^ 
Pyramids  described  as  huge  objects  which  gave 
no  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  on  account  of 
their  barbarous  shape,  and  formal  appearance: 
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CHAP,  yet  to  us  it  appeared  hardly  possible,  that  per-' 
,  sons  susceptible  of  any  feeling  of  sublimity  could 
behold  them  unmoved.  With  Vrhat  amazement 
did  we  survey  the  vast  surface  that  was  pre^ 
sented  to  us,  when  we  arrived  at  this  stu- 
pendous monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the 
clouds!  Here  and  there  appeared  some  Arab 
guides  upon  the  imipense  masses  above  us>  like 
80  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  shew  the  way  up 
to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we  thought  we 
heard  voices,  and  listened ;  but  it  was  the  wind, 
in  powerful  gusts,  sweeping  the  immense  ranges 
of  stone.  Already  some  of.  our  p^rty  Jiad 
begun  the  ascent,  and  were  pausing  at  the. 
tremendous  depth  which  they  saw  beloM(.  One 
of  our  military  companions,  after  having  sur- 
moimted  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  under- 
taking, became  giddy  in  consequence  of  looking 
down  from  the  elevation  he  had  attained ;  and 
being  compelled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
engaged  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  effecting  his ' 
descent.  The  rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to 
the  business  of  climbing  heights,  with  many  a 
halt  for  respiration,  and  many  an  exclamation 
of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards  the  sum- 
mit. The  mode  of  ascent  hsis  been  frequently 
described ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which 
are  ofteu  proposed  to  tn^vellers,  it  does  not 
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appear  to  be  generally  understood.  The  reader  chap. 
may  imagine  himself  to  be  upon  a  staircase,  ^  /  _^ 
every  step  of  which,  to  a  man.  of  middle  stature, 
is  nearly  breast  high ' ;  and  the  breadth  of  each 
step  is  equal  to  its  height:  consequently,  the. 
footing  is  secure;  and  although  a  retrospect,  in 
going  up,  be  sometimes  fearful  to  persons 
imaccustomed  to  look  down  from  any  conside- 
rable elevation,  yet  there  is  little  danger  of 
fiedling.  In  some  places,  indeed,  where  the 
stones  are  decayed,  caution  may  be  require^ ; 
and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  necessary,  to  avoid 
a  total  interruption;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
means  of  ascent  are  such,  that  almost  every  one 
may  accomplish  it*.  Our  progress  was  impeded 


(1)  "  The  itonct,  wherewith  the  Pjframkb  are  built,  are  fh>m  five 
to  thirty  feet  long.  (HerodUui  makes  name  af  ihete  atimu  Uu  iham 
tkbrty/MtJ',  and  from^three  to  four  feet  high."    Skaw^MTnmebyp.^. 

(2)  Upon  tht^  account,  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  jfyramid, 
,wefentan^ra(  with  a-ehort  note  to  the  officer  who  had  abandoned 

the  undertaking,  urging  him  to  renew  the  attempt.  After  tome  time, 
the  messenger  returned,  but  without  our  companion.  The  author, 
hearing  this,  went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  in  the  entrance  to  the 
fyramid,  sitting  with  some  Arahi  in  the  shade  afforded  by  the  large 
proJecUng  masses  (fi  stone ;  and,  having  with  some  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  him  to  renew  the  attempt,  succeeded  in  conducting  him  to  the 
top.  He  etpressed  himself  unwilling  to  return  without  having  grati- 
fied his  curiosity  liy  a  view  from  the  summit;  but  confessed  that  the 

cfBBct 
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chapI  l>y  other  causes.  We  carried  with  us  a  few 
^  instruments;  such  4s;  our  boat-compass,  a 
thermometer,  a  telescope,  &c. ;  these  could  not 
l^e  trusted  in  the  hand^  of  the  Arabs^  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant.  At 
length  we  reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great 
delight  and  satisfaction  of  all  the  party.  Here 
we  found  a  platform,  thirty-two  feet  square; 
consisting  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of  which 
might  weigh  about  a  ton;  altho\igb*  they  be 
much  inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  pyramid.  Travellers 
of  all  ages,  and  of  i^aribus  nations,  have  here 
inscribed  their  names.  Some  are  written  in 
Greek;  many  in  French;  a  few  in  Arabic;  one 
or  two  in  English;   and  others  in  Latin.    We. 


cflE^ct  produced'  upon  bis  mSnd,  by  the  stopendotta  si^bt  around  him» 
was  rather  paiuful  thau  plea&iog,  and  had  rendered  bim  wholly  unfit 
fur  the  exertion  it  required.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  aUusion 
was  before  made  fSee  Chap.  II.  /».  45);  and  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Burke's  oljservations,  upon  the  impressions  to  which  men  are 
liable,  who,  without. the  smallest  personal  danger,  are  exposed  to  the 
contemplation  of  ot^iects  exceedingly  vast  in  theif  dimen<«ions.  Mr. 
Burke  describes  the  impression  produced  by  the  stibUme  as  burdering 
upon  a  sensation  of  pain ;  illustrating  this  by  reference  to  a  person 
standing  in  perfect  security  beneath  a  precipice,  and  looking  up  to- 
wards its  summit.  fSeg  Pkifoeefkkai  Enquiry  inU  the  Origui  of  mtr 
Jiieas  f/  the  SukKme,  ^c.  b^  Edmund  Burke.  Sect,  37.  Part  i.  p.  S37, 
tie.    Ijmd,  178?. 
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wete  as  desirous  a»our  predeceiraors^  to  leav^ 
a  memoTial  of  our  arrival ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  tri« 
bute  of  thankfulness,  dile  for  the  success  of  our 
undertaking;  and  presently  every  one  of  our 
party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  the  inscription 
of  his  name*.    • 

Upon  this  area/  which  looks  like  a  point 
when  seen  from  Calro^  or  from  the  Nile^  it  is 
extraordinary  that  none  of  those  numerous 
hermits  fixed  their  abode,  who  retired  to*  the 
tops  of  columns,  and  to  almost  iilaccesdible 
solitudes  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  highest 
n>cks.  It  offers  a  much  more  convenient  ahd 
secure  retreat  than  was  selected  by  an  ascetic 
who  pitched  his  residence  upon  the  architrave 
of  a  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  The  heat, 
according  to  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at  the^ 
time  of  our  coming,  did  not  exceed  84^;  and 
the  same  temperature  continued  during  the 
time  we  remained,  a  strong  wind  blowing  from 
the  north-west.    The  view  from  this  eminence 


(l)  ''Apr^  que  nous  etkmes  prav^  nos  noros  Mir  le  suiuniet  (i«  iA' 
pyraniide,  uuus  dcsceudimes,"  &c.    Saoary  Leii,  tur  fJ^gy/fte,  turn.  L 
y.  188.     Par,  1785. 

(!2)  Id  order  to  prove  how  coraiKU>dious  a  statiou  Ibis  place  arflfurdii,  'A 
may  be  mentioned)  that  Ute  author  nas  euublcd  to  writtf  xxiiou  the  b^>uC 
a  letter  to-  v  friend  hi  Ens^land, 
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CHAP,  amply  fulfilled  our  expectations ;  nor '  do  the 
.  -'  .  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  it,  as  it 
wen  f^m  ^PP^^^s  at  this  scasou  of  the  year,  exaggerate 
the  Sum-  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  sight.  All  the 
region  towards  Ccuro  and  the  Delta  resembled,  a 
sea,  covered  with  innumerable  islands.  Forests 
of  palm-trees  were  seen  standing  in  the  water; 
the  inundation  spreading  over  the  land  where 
they  stood,  so  as  to  give  them  an  appearance 
of  growing  in  the  flood.  To  the  north,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be  dis* 
cemed,  but  a  watery  surface  thus  diversified  by 
plantations  and  by  villages.  To  the  south  we 
saw  the  Pyramids  qfSaccAra;  and  upon  the  east 
of  these,  smaller  monuments  of  the  same  kind, 
nearer  to  the  Nile.  An  appearance  of  ruins 
might  indeed  be  traced  the  whole  way  from 
the  Pyramids  of  Djisui  to  those  of  Sacc&ra ;  -  as  if 
they  had  been  once  connected  so  as  to  con- 
stitute one  vast  ccemetery.  Beyond  the  Py- 
ramids  of  Sacc&ra  we  could  perceive  the  distant 
mountains  of  the  Said  ;  and  upon  an  eminence 
near  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  there  appeared 
a  monastery  of  considerable  size.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-west,  the  eye  ranged  over  the 
great  Libyan  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  horizon,  without  a  single  object  to 
interrupt  the  dreary  horror  of  the  landscape. 
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except  dark   floating  spots,    caused    by    the   c6ap. 
stiadows  of  passing  clouds  upon  the  sand.  ■     /    ' 

Upon  the  south-east  side*  is  the  gigantic 
statue  of  the  Sphinx,  the  most  colossal  piece  of 
sculpture  which  remains  of  all  the  works  exe* 
cuted  by  the  Antients.  The  French  have  im- 
covered  all  the  pedestal  of  this  statue,  and  all 
the  cumbent  or  leonine  parts  of  the  figure :  these 
were  before  entirely  concealed  by  sand.  In- 
bteftd,  however,  of  answering  the  expectations 
raised  concerning  the  work  upon  which  it  was 
supposed  to  rest,  the  pedestal  proves  to  be  a 
wretched  substructure  of  brick-work,  and  small 
pieces  of  stone,  put  together  like  the  most 
insignificant  piece  of  modem  masonry,  and 
wholly  out  of  character,  both  with  respect  to 
the  prodigious  labour  bestowed  upon  the  statue 
itself,  and  ihe  gigantic  appearance  of  tiie  sur- 
rounding objects.  Beyond  the  Sphinx  we 
distinctiy  discerned,  amidst  the  sandy  waste, 
the  remains  and  vestiges  of  a  magnificent 
building ;  perhaps  the  Serapeum.  A  sort  of 
chequered  work  s^peared  in  the  middle  of 
many  of  the  stones  belonging  to  this  ruined 
edifice.  It  is  unnoticed  by  every  author  who 
has  written  upon  the  Pyramids.  Indeed,  the 
observation  of  Geoffrat/,  as  given  in  a  Rapport 

Vol.  v.  N 
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made  to  the  Institute  of  Egypt,  during  the 
residence  of  the  French  at  Cairo\  is  very  just; 
that  all  preceding  travellers  have  attended  only 
to  the  principal  ohjects,  in  their  visits  to  the 
Pyramids.  They  have  disregarded  a  number  of 
other  remains,  less  entire,  and  more  diminutive, 
but  calculated  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  history  of  those  antiquities  which  here 
occupy  such  a  surprising  Extent.  Strata,  whose 
observations  were  certainly  made  upon  the 
spot,  as  will  hereafter  be  proved,  has  given,  in 
bis  account  of  Memphis,  a  description  of  the 
situation  of  the  Serapeujvi,  pointedly  appUcable 
to  this  position  of  it;  indeed  it  seems  almost 
identified  by  his  remark.  He  says  it  stood  in  a 
place  so  sandy,  that  hills  of  sand  were  heaped 
there  by  the  winds ;  and  mentions  the  remains 
of  Sphinxes,  as  marking  the  place  where  it 
stood  S  A  writer  of  somewhat  later  date,  the 
author  of  the  Sibylline  Ferses,  which  are  believed 


(L)  ''  Rapport  \  Tlnttitut  sur  les  reeberches  \  fiure  dans  I'emplace- 
meat  de  Taucienne  Memphis,  et  dans  toute  I'etendae  dei  ses  s^pul- 
turei."  yojf,  Qmrier  de  VEgypte,  No.  104.  p.  3.  Au  Kaire,  dk 
VImprimerie  Natwnale. 

(2)  'Brri  ft  mmi  Si^riM*  i,  J^^^f^Ou  ^iwf  rf^«.  M*  i^  JkAfUft  «m( 
MftfMm  em^ims,  4^*  St  mi  e^iyyn'  ».r.X.  "  Est  etiam  Serapium,  in 
looo  Talde  arenoto,  adeo  ot  arenie  colics  a  Tcntis  exagi^erentur :  ibi 
vidimus  Sphinges,"  &c.    Strab,  Geog,  Ub,  xvii.  jp.  1145.  Ed.  Oxmu 


IV. 
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to  be  a  composition  of  the  second  century,  may    chap. 
rather  allude  to  the  Seraphim  at  Memphis,  than 
to  the  temple  at  Alexandria,  by  the  situation  he 
assigns  to  Serapis*. 

Immediately  beneath  our  view,  upon  the 
eastern  aiid  western  side,  we  saw  so  many 
tombs,  that  we  were  unable  to  count  them; 
some  being  half  buried  in  the  sand,  others  rising 
considerably  above  it.  All  these  are  of  an 
oblong  form,  with  sides  sloping,  lik^  the  roofs 
of  European  houses.  A  plan  of  their  situation 
and  appearance  is  given  in  Pocoche^  Travels^. 
The  second  pyramid,  standing  to  the  south- 
west, has  the  remains  of  a  covering  near  itd 
vertex,  as  of  a  plating  of  stone  which  had  once 
invested  all  its  four  sides.  Some  persons, 
deceived  by  the  external  hue  of  this  covering, 
have  believed  it  to  be  of  marble ;  bat  its  white 
appearance  is  owing  to  a  partial  decomposition, 
affecting  the  surface  only.  Not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  marble  *  can  be  found  anywhere  near 


(3)  Kn)  r»  SS^r«»  xi$m  Iwtwtiftnu  **  Tuque  Serspi  sedeni  in  taxis." 
SihfUma  Oracular  Ub.  v.  adjln, 

(4)  DeMription  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  Plate  xvi.  p.  41.    Lmd,  1743. 

(5)  Marble  was  Dot  used  for  buildings  in  very  antient  times.  "  It 
does  not  appear,"  says  Shaw,  **  that  marble  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
artists,  either  in  sculpture  or  hnildinc^,  before  the  1 5th  Olj^mfnatl^ 

N  2  *'  ^' 
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CHAP,  this  pyramid.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pcved 
.  ^^'  .  court,  having  walls  on  the  outnde,  and  plaoecr 
as  for  doors,  or  portals,  in  the  walls ;  also  an 
advanced  work,  or  portico.  A  third  pyramid, 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  second, 
appears  beyond  the  Sphinx^  to  the  soutb-west ; 
and  there  are  three  others,  one  of  which  is 
nearly  buried  hi  sand,  between  the  large  pyra- 
mid and  this  statue,  to  the  soutii-east'. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  principal  objects, 
as  they  appeared  from  the  summit  of  the  greats 
pyramid,  we  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  substances  which  composed  its  exterior 
surface.  ^ 

LimMtone  The  stones  of  the  platform  upon  the  top,  w 
SSi^.  well  as  most  of  the  others  used  in  constructing 
^^^      the  decreasing  ranges  from  the  base  upwards, 

x*ymikid« 


B.C.  780.  D4MlmU  statues  of  HtrcmUt  and  yimm  were  of  woodf  of 
which,  or  of  rough  stone,  were  likewise  their  idols  and  temples,  till 
that  time.  The  antient  Temple  of  Ddp)d  was  built  about  the  65th 
(H^mfmd,  B.  C.  530,  or  5 13  years  after  the  Temple  of  Sdmmr  Sm 
Shaw's  T^ov.  f .  368.  Aeff  5.    Lornd.  1757. 

(l)  In  mentioninc^  these  partieularf,  the  author  may  possibly  repeat 
what  other  travellers  hare  said  before,  Without  bein|f  conscious  of  so 
doing :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  poMiUe  to  avoid  repetition,  upon  a  sulject 
which  has  been  discussed  by  thousands,  although  the  utmost  Tigilanco 
be  used. 
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«re  of  soft  limestone ;  a  little  harder,  and  more    chap. 

IV. 

compact,  tlian  what  some  of  our  English  masons 
vulgarly  call  cbmch ;  whereof  King's  College 
Chapel  at  Cambridge,  and  great  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  is  built.  It  is  of  a  greyish  white 
colour ;  and  has  this  remarkable  property,  that^ 
when  broken  by  a  smart  blow  with  a  hammer, 
it  exhales  the  fetid  odour  common  to  the  dark 
limestone  of  the  Dead  Sea^  and  of  many  other 
places ;  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  a  gaseous 
«ulphureted  hydrogen.  This  character  is  very 
uncommon  in  white  limestone,  although  it  may 
be  frequently  observed  in  the  darker  varieties. 
It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  the 
stones,  of  which  the  Pyramids  consist,  are  of 
tiie  same  nature  as  the  calcareous  rock  whereon 
they  stand,  and  that  this  was  cut  away  in  order 
to  form  them :  Herodotus  says  they  were  brought 
from  the  Jlrabian  side  of  the  Nile^.  Another 
more  compact  variety  of  limestone  is  found  in 
detached  masses  at  the  base  of  these  structures, 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Siraho ;  seeming  to 
consist  entirely  of  mineralized  exuvus^  derived 
from  some  animal  now  unknown.  We  did  not 
observe  this  variety  among  the  constituents  of 
the  Pyramids  themselves,  but  in  loose  fragments 

(S)  B^a$rf€f  c,  8. 
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upon  the  sand  \  The  forms  of  the  petrifactioa 
are  lenticular.  We  noticed  an  extraneous 
fossil  of  the  same  nature  in  the  Crimea^  which 
has  also  been  described  by  PallasK  Strobes 
description  of  this  substance  corresponds,  in  so 
striking  a  manner,  with  its  present  appearance, 
that  his  account  of  it  may  be  noticed  as  afford- 
ing internal  evidence  of  his  visit  to  the  spot. 
Extrmneous  "  Among  the  woudcrs/'  says  he  %   '^  which  we 

Fossil  de-  , 

scrib«Mi  bj  saw  at  the  Pyramids,  there  is  one  which  ought 
on  no  account  to  pass  without  notice.  There 
are  heaps  of  stones,  lying  among  the  ruins  before 
the  Pyramids,  in  which  are  found  little  petrifac- 
tions, in  form  and  size  exactly  resembling  the 
natural  appearance  of  lentils.  The  tradition  is, 
that  these  lentils  are  the  petrified  remains  of  the 
food  given  to  the  workmen."  Notwithstanding 
the  throng  of  travellers,  particularly  of  late 
years,    who  have  resorted  to  the  Pyramids, 


(0  The  author  hai  since  Ueen  ioformed  that  it  baa  been  observe^ 
among  the  stones  of  which  the  principal  pyramid  is  built. , 

(8)  It  has  receiTed  the  appellation  of  Lafit  Nummnktrimt,  from  the 
resemblance  of  these  lenticular  forpis  to  small  coins.  S§e  VoL  IL 
Chap,  V.  p,  328.  Octavo  EdiiioH. 

(3)  *E»  )i  r<  rm  i^miinrmw  vp*  nftm  U  Tmtt  Tlufmfu^s  wm^mU^  w»  S]^ 
mm^mXtmif.  *E»  yi^  ns  A.«TMrw  ^$iftt  mnt  w^  rSr  IIi^m^iW  mtnrmt  m 
rtirmt  S*  tv^irMirm  ypnyfutrm  mai  riitf  mmi  fuyUu  fmrnmH'  Umg  )^  mu  «r 
Jl»  wvtefAm  Jilt  ftfuXiwifrtn  &w$Tfix$u  ^tur)  t  ArtXtMhmt  X<i^«M  tUf 
l^ym^tfitUmf  r^tfit*    Strabon,  Geog*  lib.  zyii.  p*  1146.    £d*  Oxon. 
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almost  all  of  whom  have  borne  away  some  me-  chap. 
morial  of  their  yisit  to  the  place,  not  a  single 
specimen  of  this  very  curious  variety  of  lime- 
stone has  yet  been  observed  in  any  collection  of 
minerals,  public  or  private^.  Shaw  mentions 
the  mortar  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyra- 
mids *;  although  a  very  erroneous  notion  be  still 
prevalent,  that  the  most  antient  buildings  were 
erected  without  the  use  of  cement.  A  reference 
to  this  kind  of  test  has  been  frequently  made, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  age  of  antient 
architecture.  All  that  can  be  asserted,  how* 
ever,  upon  this  subject,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  is,  that  if  the  most  antient  architec- 
ture of  Greece  sometimes  exhibit  examples  of 
masonry  without  mortar,  that  of  Egypt  is 
very  differently  characterized.  As  we  de- 
scended from  the  summit,  we  found  mortar  in 
all  the  seams  of  the  different  layers  upon  the 
outside  of  the  pyramid  ;  but  no  such  appear- 
ance could  be  discerned  in  the  more  perfect 
masonry  of  the  interior.  Of  this  mortar  we 
detached  and  brought  away  several  specimens* 


(4)  Cfremm  waa  tlmost  disposed  to  doubt  the  troth  of  Strah€^i  de- 
■criptioii,  because  be  did  not  observe  these  petrifactions.  "  Were  not 
Strobe  a  writer  of  much  gravity,  I  should  suspect  these  petrii)e4 
^raines.'*    P^amitbg,  p,  119*    I^ond.  1646. 

(5)  Trav«k  in  the  Z^mtf,  pu  368.    JmuL  17^7. 
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It  is  of  a  coarse  kind;  and  contains  minntf) 
fragments  of  terra  coita.  Grohert  says  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  mortar  now  in  use\  Shout 
believed  it  to  consist  of  sand>  wood  ashes,  and 
limeS 


Uhoart  of  The  French  had  been  very  assiduous  in  their 
^jPrtwcft  regearches  among  these  buildings.  They  even 
attempted  to  open  the  smallest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Pyramids ;  and  having  effected  a  very 
considerable  chasm  in  one  of  its  sides,  have  leA; 
this  mark  behind  them,  as  an  everlasting  testi- 
mony of  their  curiosity  and  zeal.  The  landing 
of  our  army  in  Egypt  put  a  stop  to  their  labour. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the  interior 
of  that  mysterious  monument  would  probably 
be  now  submitted  to  the  inquiry  which  has  long 
been  an  object  among  literary  men. 

We  were  employed  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  very  useless  manner,  by  endeavouring  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  greater  pyramid. 
This  we  endeavoured  to  effect,  by  extending  a 
small  cord  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  along 
the  angles   formed    by   the  inclination  of  its 


(1)  See  Demm's  Voyai^e,  ••  poblisbcd  bj  AWrr,  ton.  II.  f.  ¥L 
4fp€ML    Jjomd,  1809. 
(S)  SeciSAtfw'f  Tnvdi,  p.MB.  alio  pjs9i.    hmL  17i7. 
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planet ;  and  then  measuring  the  base  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  together  with  the  angle  of 
inclination  subtended  by  the  sides  of  the  pyra* 
mid.  The  result,  however,  as  it  disagreed  with 
any  account  hitherto  published,  did  not  satisfy 
us^.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  ac- 
counts of  its  perpendicular  height  differ  from 
each  other.  Some  French  engineers  measured 
successively  all  the  different  ranges  of  stone^ 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  According  to 
their  observations,  the  height  of  this  pyramid 
equals  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  French  feet  ^ 

We  now  proposed  to  enter  this  pyramid :  and 
as  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
these  buildings  will  be  reserved  for  a  subse- 
quent consideration,  (after  a  careful  examination 


(S)  **  AlUioQcfa  tbcte  imnwMe  nasict  bad  been  withio  mup  vi 
for  the  prcetdiof  thne  diqrt,  aod  we  iraduelly  apiiroacbed  them  ia 
the  boat,  on  our  arrival  we  were  more  astonished  than  ever :  the  pro* 
digiottf  stones  which  are  piled  o*«e  upon  another  iu  regular  conrset, 
and  Joined  tofether  with  cement,  are  continued  to  kucIi  an  exceedinc 
heifht,  that  some  persons  on  the  top  of  the  f  r««t  pyramid  appeared 
to  us  iinmediatelj  under  it,  as  if  they  were  birds."      Sf^Ur^t  M8» 

(4)  IU»eripi,  du  Pjfrtm.  d§  Gkixi^  far  J,  Groberi.  See  PMet'g 
Edit.  otFcfogg  em  BgfpU  parjhmm,  Jjppmi.  Urn,  II.  p.  69.  JLniA 
1809. 
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CHAP,    of  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  as  well  as  of  those 

^       '  _'  of  Djiza,)  a  few  brief  remarks,  containing  little 

else  than  a  mere  description  of  objects,  as  they 

appeared  to  us,  are  all  that  will  be  added  t^ 

this  Chapter. 

As  we  ascended  the  sandy  slope  that  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  pyramid,  on  each  side> 
towards  the  angles  at  the  base,  we  observed 
that  the  Arabs  had  considerably  increased  in 
number  since  our  arrival,  and  were  very  cla- 
Theft  com-  morous.  Ouc  of  them,  while  we  were  mea- 
tlit^^  suring  the  pyramid,  had  stolen  the  boat-compass 
given  to  us  by  Captain  Clarke;  an  irretrievable 
loss  in  such  a  situation.  We  offered  ten  times 
its  value  to  the  Sheik  who  accompanied  us,  but 
the  thief  had  disappeared ;  besides,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  Arab  sensible  of  the  sort  of 
instrument  for  whose  recovery  the  reward  was 
proposed.  The  Bedouin^  who  had  stolen  it,  no 
doubt  considered  it  to  be  a  box  of  magic  or  of 
divination,  whereby  infidels  were  guided  to  the 
knowledge  of  hidden  treasure ;  in  search  of  which 
they  always  believed  us  to  be  engaged.  They 
had  the  same  opinion  of  the  thermometer  which 
they  saw  us  carry  to  the  sununit.  In  many 
parts  of  Turkey^  this  last  was  believed  to  be  an 
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mstrume&t  for  ascertaining  distances  during  a    chap. 
journey*  - 

Haying  collected  our  party  upon  a  sort  of  vi&ttoths 

,     /»  1  i»      1  Interior  of 

platform  before  the  entrance  oi  the  passage  the  larger 
leading  to  the  interior,  and  lighted  a  number  of   ^"^""^ 
tapers,  we  all  descended  into  its  dark  mouth. 
In  viewing  this  entrance,  the  impression  made 
upon  every  one  of  us  was,  that  no  persons  could 
thus  have  laid  open  the  part  of  the  pyramid 
where  this  channel  was  concealed,  unless  they 
had  been  previously  acquainted  with  its  situa- 
tion; and  for  obvious  reasons:  First,  because 
its  position  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  one  of  its 
planes,  instead  of  being  at  the  base.    Secondly, 
that  no  trace  appears  of  those  dilapidations 
which  must  have  been  the  result  of  any  search 
for  a  passage  to  the  interior;  such,  for  example, 
as  now  remain  for  a  memorial  of  the  labours  of 
the  French  near  the  smaller  pyramid,  which 
they  attempted  to  open.    The  opening  has  been 
effected  in  the  only  point,  over  all  the  vast  sur- 
face of  the  g^eat  pyramid,  where,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stones  inclined  to  each  other 
above  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  any  admission 
to  the  interior  was  originally  intended.     So 
marvellously  concealed  as  this  entrance  must 
have  been,  shall  we  credit  the  legendary  story^ 
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of  an  jirahian  writer^  who,  discoursing  of  the 
Wonders  o{ Egi/pi\  attributed  the  opei)ing  of 
this  pyramid  to  Almamon^  a  Caliph  of  Babylon^ 
about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  ?  A 
single  observation  of  Strabo  overturns  its  credit 
in  an  instant;  as  the  same  passage  was  evi- 
dently known  to  him,  above  eight  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  the  said  Caliph.  He 
describes  not  only  the  exact  position  of  the 
mouth  of  the  pyramid,  but  even  the  nature  of 
the  duct  leading  to  the  &nxn^  or  Soros^  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain,  in  fewer 
words,  a  more  accurate  description".  It  seems 
also  true,  that  this  opening  had  been  made 
before  the  time  of  Herodottu,  although  his  testi-* 
mony  be  less  decisive.    He  speaks  only  of 


(I)  G.Alm0c,  HUt.Arah.  ex  edit  Erf,  See  Grmite^t  Pyranido- 
l^phia,  pa^.44.  Lond,  1646.  MaUlet  had  a  similar  notioo :  '*  Ce  fat 
^ionc  sans  doute  sous  les  Princes  Mabom^tansy  et  par  le  Calife  Mab- 
voaty  qui  recoil  k  Ba^^ad,  et  qui  raoomt  I'an  dc  I'Egyre  SOS,  ainsi 
ique  le'rapportent  les  auteurs  Arabes^  que  cette  impiet^  fui  eommise." 
Msaiptum  de  FEgypU,  torn.  I.  p,  319.     1740. 

(2)  "Exu  If  h  9^  faUm  w§ft  m  WXiWfm  XUm  i{«^f{«^V  i^9r»t  Si 
^i^  Ur)  riMXj^  f^xe'  ^  Ms«f .  "  In  media  fere  laterum  altitudioe^  lapis 
ezemtilis  est :  eoque  sublato  oblique  fistula  usque  ad  loculum.*'  Strak. 
G€og.  It6.  ZTii.  p.  1145.     Ed,  Oxo», 

The  Osfird  Editor  of  Sirabo^  in  commentiog  upoo  tbe  woide 
#^  M  ^tuXik  fdxi*  m  Imw,  jusUf  obserres  (  Vid.  Nat.  37.  Und,)  the 
coineidenae  between  5tra&o's  deaeription  of  the  entraace^  and  that  giren 
hy  Grcattfi  and  JU  Srujfn, 
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gubterraneoos  chambers';  but  it  were  impos- 
luble  to  know  any  thing  of  their  existence, 
unless  the  pyramid  had  first  been  entered. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  passage  to  the  inte* 
rior  had  been  obtained  from  the  earliest  age  in 
which  any  account  was  given  of  tliis  pyramid ; 
and  perhaps  it  never  was  so  completely  closed, 
but  that  with  a  little  difficulty  an  access  might 
be  effected.  Proceeding  down  this  channel 
(which  may  be  compared  to  a  chimney  about  a 
yard  wide,  inclined,  as  Greaves  affirms  \  by  an 
angle  of  twenty-six  degrees  to  the  pktfiMm  at 
the  entrance,)  we  presently  arrived  at  a  very 
large  mass  of  granite:  this  appears  to  have 
been  placed  oo  purpose  to  choke  up  the  pas* 
sage;  but  a  way  has  been  made  round  it,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  to  ascend  into  a  second 
channel,  sloping,  in  a  contrary  direction,  to* 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  first.  This  is  what 
Greaves  calls  the  first  gallery ';  and  his  descrip- 
turn  is  so  exceedingly  minute,  both  as  to  the 
admeasurements  and  other  circumstances  be^ 
longing  to  these  passages,  that  it  were'  a  useless 


(3)  Htrodoi.  JEuierpe,  e.  135. 

(4)  IVnunidof^rapbia,  p.  85.    Lond,  1646^ 

(5)  Ibid.  p.  8«. 
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CHAP,   waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  repeat  them  here*. 
^  -^^-'    -  Having  ascended  along  this  channel,  to  the  di8-» 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  we  came  to 
a  horizontal  duct,  leading  to  a  chamber  with  an 
angular  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the  pyramid.     In 
this  passage  we  found,  upon  our  right  hand,  the 
?'**'^:    mysterious  well,  which  has  been  so  often  men^ 
Well.        tioned.    PUto/  makes  the  depth  of  it  equal  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet ;  but  Greaves, 
m  sounding  it  with  a  line,  found  the  plummet 
rest  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.    We  were  able 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  failure  in  Greavesn 
observation,  attd  in  those  of  almost  sdl  others 
who  have  attempted  to  measure  the  depth  of 
this  welL    The  mouth  of  it  is  barely  large 
enough  to  admit  any  one  into  it ;  but,  as  it  is 
possible  to  descend,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  French,  during  all  their  researches  here,  did 
not  adopt  some  plan  for  the  effectual  examinan 
tion  of  a  place  likely  to  throw  considerable  tight 
upon  the  nature  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  it  stands.    This  would  require 
more  time  than  travellers  usually  can  spare,, 
and  more  apparatus  than  they  can  carry  with 
them.    In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  fasten  lighted  tapers  at  the  end  of  a  long 
cord,  to  precede  the  person  descending,  as  a 
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precaution  whereby  the  quality  of  the  air  below 
may  be  proved,  and  those  fatal  effects  prevented 
which  often  attend  an  improvident  descent  into 
wells,  and  subterraneous  chambers  of  every 
description.  Many  hands,  too,  would  be  re- 
quired above,  to  manage  and  sustain  the  ropes 
by  which  any  adventurer,  during  the  experiment, 
must  remain  suspended.  The  greatest  danger 
to  be  apprehended  would  consist  in  the  hazard 
of  an  exposure  to  mephitic  air;  but  due  precau- 
tion, in  a  careful  attention  to  the  tapers  lowered 
first,  might  obviate  this.  We  threw  down  some 
stones,  and  observed  that  they  rested  at  abou^ 
the  depth  which  Greaves  has  mentioned;  but 
being  at  length  provided  with  a  stone  nearly  as 
large  as  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  about  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  we  threw  this  down,  and 
observed  that,  after  striking  upon  the  spot 
where  the  other  stones  rested,  after  a  length  of 
time  which  must  have  equalled  some  seconds,  it 
produced  a  loud  and  distinct  report,  seeming 
to  come  from  a  spacious  subterraneous  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  splashing 
noise,  as  if  the  stone  had  been  broken  into  pieces, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  reservoir  of  water  at  a  very 
considerable  depth.  Thus  does  experience 
always  tend  to  confirm  the  accounts  left  us  by 


r' 


\rr 
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the  Antie&ts;  for  this  exacfly  answers  to  die 
description  given  by  Pliny  of  this  well ' ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  the  depth  of  it  does  not  much 
differ  from  that  which  he  mentions,  of  eighty- 
six  cubits,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty*mne  feet, 
making  the  cubit  equal  to  eighteen  inches. 
Pliny  says  that  the  water  of  the  Nik  was  be- 
fieved  to  ^t^ommunicate  with  this  well.  Hie 
inundation  of  the  river  was  now  nearly  at  its 
height.  May  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  some 
hitherto  unobserved  and  secret  channels,  it  is 
thus  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  this  well  ?  It 
seems  more  probable,  that  the  water  is  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  result  of  an  excavation  in  a 
stratum  of  limestone,  carried  on  to  the  depth  at 
which  water  naturally  lies  in  other  wells  of  the 
same  country ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  pit  called 
Joseph's  Welly  in  Ae  Citadel  of  Grand  CcHro. 
The  hill  whereon  this  pyramid  stands,  is  ele- 
vated about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain  country  through  which  the  Nile  flows; 
and,  allowing  for  the  height  of  the  mouth  of  the 
well  above  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  we  shaQ 


(1)  *'  Inl^mide  maximi  tet  faitns  paitvm  oetogfotm  tes  tM- 
torum,  flanen  il!o  admissum  arbitmitar.*'  PUm,  Hiti,  Ajptf.  Sft.*zxxvW 
tf.  If.    L.  Bai.  16SS. 
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httve  nearly  the  distance  required  for  a  shaft  <:hap. 
sunk  below  the  bed  of  the  rirer* 


Some  of  the  officers  belonging  to  our  party»  Examina- 
while  we  were  occupied  in  examining  the  welU  .ome  info- 
had  discovered  two  or  three  low  ducts,  or  chan*  ^^i.  **" 
nels»  bearing  off  from  this  passage  to  the  east 
and  west,  (like  those  intersecting  veins  called 
by  miners  cross-courses^)  and  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  overlooked  by  former  tra- 
vellers. Certainly  there  is  no  accurate  notice 
of  them  in  the  descriptions  given,  by  Sandys, 
leaves,  Fimslebf  Pococke,  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Maillet, 
LucOs,  Norden,  Savary,  or  any  other  author 
that  we  have  consulted.  Perhaps  the  French 
engineers  employed  under  Menou  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Pyramids^  by  removing  the  stones 
which  had  closed  the  mouths  of  these  channels^ 
have  laid  them  open«  We  undertook  a  most 
laborious  and  difficult  task,  in  penetrating  to 
the  extremities  of  these  ducts.  The  entrance 
bei^g  too  low  to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
by  lying  flat  upon  our  faces,  gradually  insi* 
nuating  our  bodies,  by  efforts  with  our  arms 
and  feet  against  the  sides.  The  difficulty,  too, 
was  increased  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  lighted 

VOL.  V.  o 
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CHA^.  tapers  in  our  hands,  which  were  liable  to  be 
extinguished  at  every  instant,  in  the  efforts 
made  to  advance.  As  we  continued  to  struggle 
in  this  manner,  one  after  another,  fearful  of  being 
at  last  jammed  between  the  stones,  or  suffo- 
cated by  heat  and  want  of  air,  a  number  of 
bats,  alarmed  by  our  intrusion,  endeavoured  to 
make  their  escape.  This  we  would  gladly  have 
permitted,  but  it  was  not  easily  effected.  Flying 
against  our  hands  and  faces,  they  presently 
extinguished  some  of  our  tapers,  and  were  with 
difficulty  suffered  to  pass  by  us.  After  all  our 
trouble,  we  observed  little  worth  notice  at  the 
end  of  any  of  these  cavities.  In  one,  which  the 
author  examined,  he  found,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  diannel,  a  small  square  apartment^  barely 
large  enough  to  allow  of  his  sitting  upright;  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  loose  stones, 
promiscuously  heaped,  as  by  persons  who  had 
succeeded  in  clearing  the  passage  leading  thi- 
ther. All  these  trifling  channels  and  chambers 
are  perhaps  nothing  more  than  so  many  vacant 
spaces,  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  this  vast  pile,  which  the 
workmen  neglected  to  fill  as  the  building  pro- 
ceeded ;  like  the  cavities  behind  the  metopes  in 
the  Parthenon  at  Athensy  which,  although  usually 
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filled  in  Grecian  temples,  were,  as  we  find  in    ^^ap. 
certain  instances,  left  void.  ^    -y  ^^ 

After  once  more  regaining  the  passage  whence  chamber 
these  ducts  diverge,  we  examined  a  chambei:  septdehre. 
at  the  end  of  it,  mentioned  by  all  who  have 
described  the  interior  of  this  building.     Its  roof 
is  angular;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  by  the 
inclination  of  large  masses   of  stone  leaning 
toward,  each  other,  like  the   appearance  pre-* 
sented  by  those  masses  which  are  above  liie 
entrance  to  the  pyramid.  Then  quitting  the  pas* 
sage  altogether,  we  climbed  the  slippery  and 
difficult  ascent  which  leads  to  what  is  called  the 
principal  chamber.    The  workmanship,  from  its 
perfection,  and  its  immense  proportions,  is  truly 
astonishing.    All  around  the  spectator,  ad  he 
proceeds,  is  full  of  majesty,  of  mystery,  and  of 
wonder.    The  materials  of  this  gallery  are  said 
by  Greaves  to  consist  of  white  and   polished 
marhk^.   This  we  did  not  observe.    Pocacke  also 
mentions  pilastres  in   an  anticloset  before  the 
principal  chamber*;  circumstances  which  are 
inconsistent  with  received  opinions  respecting 


(1)  Pyramido^nphia,  p.  90.    Land.  1646. 

(S)  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  p.  45.    Lond.  1743. 
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cAap.   aatient  architecture.    The  pilaster  is  believed  to 

IV. 

be  of  modem  date ;  .  and  marble^  according  to 
some  writers,  was  not  used  by  architects  before 
the  fifteenth  Olympiad  \  Presently  we  entered 
that  *'  glorious  roome/'  as  it  is  justly  called  by 
Greav€s\  where,  "  as  within  some  consecrated 
oratory.  Art  may  seem  to  have  contended  with 
Nature.**  It  stands  "  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  pyramid,  equidistant  from  all  its 
sides,  and  almost  in  the  midst  between  the 
basis  and  the  top.  The  floor,  the  sides,  the  roof 
of  it,  are  all  made  of  vast  and  exquisite  tables 
of  Thebaick  marbled  By  Greaves's  Thebaick 
marble  is  to  be  understood  that  most  beautiful 
variety  of  granite  called,  by  Italian  lapidaries, 
Granito  rosso\  which  is  composed  essentially  of 
Jeld$par,oi  quartz,  and  of  mica.  It  is  often  called 
Oriental  granite,  and  sometimes  Egyptian  granite, 
but   it  differs    in  no   respect  from   European 


(1>  Before  Chritti  790.  See  a  former  Nute  in  ibis  Chapter.  .  It 
•hottld  be  said,  bowever,  tbat  Shaw^  who  makes  this  remark,  (TVav. 
p,  368,  NoU  5.  L4md.  17S7»)  applies  it  to  the  Greckmy  and  oot  to 
JSgypium  artists.  There  are  Doric  pilatierSf  of  the  a^  of  Auguslus, 
ill  the  remaini  of  AfoMiuu's  Villa,  near  Rome;  and  the  immense  capi* 
tals  diseoTered  amonf^  the  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Girgtnii  evidently 
belonged  to  fikuten  of  much  earlier  date. 

(S)  Pyramidographia,  p.  95* 

(3)  S^  ^tef^i  Travek,  p.  S96.    X0«f.  1776. 
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granite,  eic€pt  that  the  red  feldspar  enters  more 
largely  as  a  constituent  into  the  mass  than  is 
usual  in  the  granite  of  Europe*.  So  exquisitely 
are  the  masses  of  this  granite  fitted  to  each 
other  upon  the  sides  of  this  chamber,  that,  being 
without  cement,  it  is  really  impossible  to  force 
the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  joints.  This 
has  been  often  related  before ;  but  we  actually 
tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it  to  be  true  •. 
There  are  only  six  ranges  of  stone  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof,  which  is  twenty  feet  high ;  and 
the  length  of  the  chamber  is  about  twelve  yards. 
It  is  also  about  six  yards  wide.  The  roof  or 
'ceiling  consists  only  of  nine  pieces,  of  stupen- 
dous size  and  length,  traversing  the  room  from 
side  to  side,  and  lying,  like  enormous  beams, 
across  the  top. 


(4)  The  author  has  seen  granUe  of  the  latne  kind,  and  of  equal 
.lieauty^  ia  ffagmenti,  upou  the  shores  of  the  IMridet,  partieubu'ly  at 

Jcoimkill. 

(5)  Dioiorut  particularly  alludes  to  the  same  thin|^.  *'  But  this 
'wo'l^»"  ■^y*  b^>  *'  **  not  only  worthy  of  praise  on  account  of  its-maj^- 
aitudfl,  but  wonderful  for  the  skill  displayed,  and  remarkable  for  the 
aature  of  the  stone ;  since  that  in  so  much  vastness  there  was  not  a 
fissure  nor  a  blemish  visible."  T«  )l  t^ytf  mffrt  fA  fH9§»  ihm  tuirk  W 
^iiyi$H  J^t^x^  ^^&^  ^^^^^  *^  *f  ^Kf  ^^fi^tfrih  urn  rn  r§S  iJi*¥  pint 

AM^My^nv*   Diod.Sk.  UbA.  e,47.  ^.S7.  9d.  ffmelmriL  '  Jnitt,  174$. 


The  Soros, 
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Near  the  western  side,  stands  the  Sor^p  pf 
the  same  kind  of  grtmite  as  that  which  is  used 
for  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  a»  exquisitdy 
polished.  It  is  distinguished  by  no  difierei&ce 
of  form  or  dimensions  from  the  common  appear? 
ance  of  the  Soros,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  Turkish 
towns,  when  employed  by  the  inhabitants  tp 
supply  the  place  of  a  cistern.  It  resembles,  as 
Greaves  has  remarked  ^  ''  two  cubes,  finely  set 
together,  and  hollowed  within;  being  cut  smooth 
and  plain,**  without  sculpture  or  engraving  of 
any  kind.  Its  length  on  the  outside  is  seven 
feet  three  inches  and  a  half;  its  depth,  three  feet 
three  inches  and  three  quarters;  and  it  is  the 
same  in  breadth.   Its  position  is  north  aod  south. 

This  beautiful  relic  was  entire  when  our 
troops  were  landed  in  Egypt.  Even  the  French 
had  refused  to  violate  a  monument  considered 
by  travellers  of  every  age  and  nation  as  conse-r 
crated  by  its  antiquity;  having  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  above  three  thousand  years, 
and  all  the  chances  of  sacrilege  to  which  it  was 
exposed  during  that  period  from  wanton  indis- 
criminating  barbarity.    It  is  therefore  painful 

■  ■  ■        I         ■  mm^t^m^^  I       ^  ■■■■■  .,a  ,  ■■■■■» 

(1)  See  Pytftmidoi^.  p.  96. 
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to  relate,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  entire.  The 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  our  army  and  navy 
having  had  frequent  access  to  the  interior  of  the  ^^of  "i^ 
pyramid,  carried  with  them  sledge-hammers,  to  ^""^ 
break  off  pieces,  as  curiosities  to  be  conveyed 
to  England;  and  began,  alas!  the  havoc  of  its 
demolition'*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  classical, 
taste,  and  the  laudable  interference,  of  Colonel 
now  General  Stewart,  then  commanding-officer 
in  that  district,  who  threatened  to  make  an 
example  of  any  individual,  whether  officer  or 
private,  who  should  disgrace  his  country  by 
thus  waging  hostility  against  History  and  the 
Arts,  not  a  particle  of  the  Soros  would  have  re^ 
mained.    Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which 

attended  this  worse  than  Scythian  ravage,  the 

• 

persons  who  thus  left  behind  them  a  sad  memo- 
rial of  the  British  name,  had  only  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles. 
It  was  thus  disfigured  when  we  arrived ;  and 
every  traveller  of  taste  will  join  in  reprobating 
any  future  attempt  to  increase  the  injury  it  has 
so  lamentably  sustained^ 


(9)  During  the  same  week  io  which  thi<  Chapter  wasaprintini^, 
little  pieces  of  g^nite  were  shewn  to  the  author,  as  **hUsofKmg 
PharatiC   T^wA,**  which  were  taken  froqi  this  tqnUchref 
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Having  quitted  this  Pyramid,  we  amused  our* 
selves  by  a  cursory  survey  of  the  rest ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  nothing  to  communicate 
that  would  not  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has 
been  already  related  by  many  other  writers. 
We  then  descended  into  some  of  the  smaller 
sepulchres.  The  walls  within  these  were 
adorned  with  hieroglyphics.  In  some  instances, 
we  noticed  the  traces  of  antient  painting,  an  art 
that  seems  to  have  been  almost  co-eval  with  the 
human  race.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  was  discovered  by  the  author  in  a 
situation  where,  of  all  others,  it  was  least  to  be 
The  expjBCted, — upon  the  surface  of  the  Sphinx.  As 
SmiMx.  ^^  drew  near  to  view  this  prodigious  colossus,  a 
reddish  hue  was  discernible  over  the  whole  mass, 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  common  colour  of 
tiiie  limestone  used  in  building  the  Pyramids, 
and  of  which  the  Sphinx  itself  is  formed.  This 
Its  flurfoce  induced  us  to  examine  more  attentively  the 
iMdnted.  supcrficies  of  the  statue  :  and  having  succeeded 
in  climbing  beneath  the  right  ear  of  the  figure, 
where  the  surface  had  never  been  broken,  nor  in 
any  degree  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  found,  to  our  very  great  sur- 
prise, 'that  the  whole  had  once  been  painted  of 
a  dingy  red  or  blood  colour,  like  some  of  the 
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stuccoed  walls  of  the  houses  in  P<mbeii  and  chap. 

IV 

Hercidaneum^ .     Upon  this  painted  surface  there 


(1)  See  RoDB  and  RiEM  **  On  iha  PabUing  rf  iU  AniUnU;*  p.  53. 
JBerlm,  n^.     "  It  it  really  afttonUbiDg  that  a  people*  which,  if  we 
except  the  obstacles  arising  from   climate  and  the  despotism  of  its 
priests  and  its  rulers,  possessed  such  abundant  means  of  elevating^  the 
Arts  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfeetlon,  did  so  little  understand  how 
to  use  these  means.    In  these  glowing  colours,  of  which  the  original 
quality  remains  unaltered  and  entire,  after  thousands  of  years,  in  these 
to  well-preserved  eolours  of  the  royal  tomU  of  Biban  bl  Moluch,  of 
the  ceilioi^  at  Tbntyra  and  Syenb,  and  in  the  colours  of  the  fallen 
Sphinx  near  the  antient  Heliopolis,  are  discovered  resources  of  which 
lew  nations  have  been  able  to  boast,  and  which  Count  Cag^hu  supposes 
to  consist  in  certain  sharp  and  corroding  materials,  which  united  the 
colours  so  firmly  with  the  body,  that  centuries  would  produce  no  al- 
teratSon  in  their  substance*.    This  supposition  is  perhaps  erroneous. 
Corroding'  materiais  do  not  always  preserve  the  colours,  but  destroy 
certain  kinds,  or  at  least  change  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
are  far  from  remaining  what  they  were.     I  will  venture  a  supposition, 
which,  however,  f  mean  to  try  previously,  by  an  experiment  which,  for 
lliat  purpose,  I  propose  to  make.     I  think,  namely,  I  may  conjecture, 
not  without  reason,  that  the  Egyptiant  did  not  put  on  the  colour  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  now  \  because  the  use  of  the  pencil  was 
entiidy  unknown  to  them.    Nothing  was  left  them,  in  this  respect» 
but  to  unite  a  plastic  viscid   mass  so  thoroughly  with  the  simple 
colours,  that  the  whale  mass  which  they  put  on  contained  those 
colours.     It  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  this  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
wax,  of  cemetit-earth  hard  as  stone,  or  of  something  similar.    This 
they  could  easily  put  on»  by  means  of  their  instruments ;  and  indeed 
the  easier,  as  they  knew  of  no  mixing  and  of  no  shading  of  colours, 
but  painted  all  in  uniform  colours,  red,  yellow,  or  otherwise.     The 
plastic  mass,  or  cemeut-earth,  haiMened  either  by  encau<»tic  treatment, 
which  was  not  unknown  to  them,  or  by  itself.    This  must  very  natu- 
rally preserve  the  colours  in  equal  strength,  as  they  were  bound  to- 
gether and  rendered  permanent  by  the  mass  itself,  and  quite  incor- 
|>orated  into  it,  which  it  partlculaily  true  of  stone-  and  earth-colours. 

Toward 
*  CoylM,  1b  the  sbcve-qaoCtd  patoft,  T«l.  Ir  p.  SH. 
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CHAP,  was  also  an  Inscription;  but  so  concealed,  by  Its 
^  /  _'  situation  beneath  the  enormous  ear  of  the  Sphinx, 
5*^^J  and  so  out  of  the  reach  of  observers  viewing 
ticnt  /n.  f^Q  statue  from  below,  that  no  notice  has  yet 
been  taken  of  it  by  any  preceding  traveller.  As 
to  the  age  of  this  inscription,  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  it  bears  the  characteristic 
of  a  high  antiquity  in  the  manner  of  applying  the 
writing.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  which  proves  that  the  custom  of 
writing  upon  plaister  existed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  »ra.  The  Israelites. 
are  thus  instructed  to  write  the  Law ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  Moses  had  learned  the  art 
from  the  Egyptians.     "Thou  shalt  set  theb 

UP  GREAT    stones,    AND   PLAISTER  THEM  WITrf 

PLAISTER :  And  thou  shalt  write  upok 
them  all  the  words  of  the  LAW*."  The 
two  first  lines  are  Coptic;  the  rest  is  jirabic. 
The  characters  were  of  considerable  size,  and 


Toward  the  end  of  this  work,  1  shall  make  my  readers  acqaaintecl 
with  such  a  kind  of  cement-earth  I  and  describe  its  whole  composition, 
which,  in  hardness,  is  not  inferior  to  any  sandstone,  emits  sparks 
when  struck,  and  to  which,  with  soft  and  plastic  treatment,  one  may 
give  not  only  the  complete  appearance  of  a  work  composed  of  raw 
sandstone,  but  also  all  the  colours,  and  all  the  finnness,  hardnessi^ 
and  durability  of  stone." 
(1)  Dtui.  xxvti,  3,  3. 
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they  were  inscribed  in  black  paint  upon  the   ^^^- 
red  suE&ce  of  the  statue*    The  author  bestowed 
all  possible  care  and  attention  in  making  the 
fottowing^  copy  of  them,  as  ^Jao-nmile, 


H  -Jl 

e-^  c 


ci-6    OJ 


rsS^ 


I 
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Above  these,  and  closer  under  the  ear,  were 
written,  very  conspicuously,  these  curious 
monograms. 


probably  also  Arabic,  but  ia  their  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  kind  of  writing  pre- 
served among  the  Inscriptiones  Sindica,  as  pub- 
lished by  Kircher  and  by  Pococke\  According 
to  Pococke,  this  was  not  engraven,  but  painted,' 
or  stained,  upon  the  rock  where  he  saw  it. 


Custom  of      Whatsoever  may  be  the  age  of  these  charac- 

painting 
Aotient 
Sutuci. 


Aodent      ters,  the  specimte  of  painting  exhibited  by  the 


superficies  of  the  stone  is  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity ;  not  merely  because  the  inscription  ap-- 
pears  upon  the  painted  surface,  but  firom  the 


(1)  Set  Plaie  LV.  Itueripi,  86.  Deter,  rf  the  Eaet,  vol.  I.  p.  149. 
Lmd.  1743.  **  The  Greeks,"  says  Poeoeke,  *'  call  this  inseriptioB 
eM»;^i^sM'«  y^^ftfutrm,  "  The  werdt  ef  God  engraved,"  The  same 
inscription  may  also  be  foand  in  Kircrbr's  Prodrownu  CbpHeue. 


f* 
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l^esemblance  which  the  style  of  colouring  bears  chap. 
to  other  examples  which  may  be  mentioned. 
The  statues  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  were 
originally  painted  ahd  gilded*;  and  however 
contrary  the  practice  may  seem  to  our  notions 
of  taste/  a  custom  of  painting  statues,  and  of 
gilding  the  hair  of  images  representing  celestial 
beings,  has  continued^  without  intermission,  from 
the  age  of.  Pericles  and  the  golden-haired  Apollos 
of  Greece,  down  to  the  ®ra  of  those //a/ian  artists 
who  filled  our  old  English  churches  with  ala* 
baster  monuments,  where,  besides  the  painted 
effigies  of  our  ancestors  %  may  be  seen  the 
figures  of  angels  with  gilded  wings  and  gilded 
liair.    But  these  are  subjects  which,  to  a  writer 


fS)  **  Avant  que  ce  marbre  pr^eieox  eftt  M  nettoy^,  il  conservoit 
det  traces,  oon-seulemcnt  de  la  eouleur  encaustique  dont,  tuivant 
Tusaf^  det  Grecs,  on  eoduisoit  la  tculptare,  mais  encore  d*une 
Heritable  peinture  dont  quelques  parties  ^toient  couTertes;  usage 
qui  tient  aux  proc&l^  de  Ten  fence  de  Tart,  dont  il  ne  s'etoit  pas  en- 
eore  d^barrass^.  Le  fond  ^toit  bleu  ;  Us  cheveux  et  quelques  parties 
4a  corps  KTOIBNT  DORBS."  f^.  Monumem  Antiques  inddUt.  De* 
$eripivm  (Tun  BasrRelwf  du  Parthenon^  par  A,  L.  Miliin.  Traces  of 
gilding  are  still  to  be  perceived  on  tbe  htdr  of  the  Vsicus  de  Medieis. 

(3)  A  splendid  monument  of  this  kind,  erected  over  the  bodies  of 

Lord  Surrey  the  Peei  and  bis  family,  may  be  seen  in  Fi-amUngham 

Church,  Suffolk,      Shakspeare  has  finely  availed  himself  of  this  prad- 

tiee^  in  the  iroacpe  of  Hermione  (fFinlet'i  TaieJ: 

"  PAUL.  O  patience ! 

Tb«  tiatue  ia  but  nevly  Axt«  the  colour  '• 
2f  ot  diy. " 
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CHAP,  fond  of  pursuing  the  mazes  of  antient  history, 
■  '[  .  oflfer  such  alluring  deviations  from  the  main 
route^  as  might  lead  both  him  and  his  reader 
into  almost  endless  digression :  the  vestiges  of 
antient  art,  and  the  remains  of  antient  customs, 
visible  in  our  daily  vralks  and  in  every  haunt  of 
society,  so  frequently  suggest  themselves  to 
philosophical  reflection,  that,  if  due  attention 
were  paid  to  them,  whole  volumes  Would  be 
inadequate  to  the  dissertations  that  might  be 
written.  A  few  observations  only,  selected  from 
the  pages  of  an  author  who  has  expressed  a 
similar  obser\'ation ;  and  who,  most  learnedly 
illustrating  the  arts  of  painting  and  writing 
among  the  antient  Egyptians ',  has  concentrated 
within  a  small  compass  whatever  might  have 
been  added  upon  these  topics ;  may  terminate 
this  chapter. 

Extract         «  The  numbcr  of  things  to  be  spoken  of  here 

from 

r-kuw.  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  of  each  in  particular; 
for  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  neglect  details, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  essentials  only,  that  a 
chapter  may  contain  what  might  otherwise  re- 
quire a  whole  book.      The  loss  of  the  greater 


Cl)  Philoiophical  Dissertalion  on  the  Egjfptians  and  ChtMesf,  by 
/>tf  Pauw,  vol.  L  pp.  187,  IKS,  ISO,  190,  202,  203.     Ltmd.  1735. 
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part  of  the  history  of  the  Arts  in  Egypt  is  a 
circumstance  truly  lamentable.    All  the  wrecks 

now  remaining  form  only  a  mutilated  body. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

*'  Pliny  has  fallen  into  an  unpardonable  con- 
tradiction, when  he  maintains  that  the  art  of 
writing  had  been  known  from  all  eternity*,  and 
denies,  at  the  same  time^  that  the  Egyptians 
practised  painting  during  six  thousand  years. 
Plato  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  have 
been  known  to  them  for  ten  thousand  years^. 
When  Plato,  in  his  Dialogues,  makes  an  anony* 
mous  interlocutor  assert  that  ten  thousand  years 
had  elapsed  since  some  pictures  then  seen  in  Egypt 
were  painted,  we  should  observe,  that  colours, 
applied  in  all  their  natural  purity  on  the  parti- 
tions of  the  Theban  grottoes,  might  really  be 
capable  of  supporting  so  long  a  period.  The 
fewer  mixtures  are  admitted  in  colours  termed 
native,  and  appertaining  neither  to  the  vegetable 
nor  animal  kingdom,  the  less  they  are  subject 


(S)  De  Pauw  is  evidently  here  aiming  at  the  introduction  of  bit 
own  sceptical  notions  with  respect  to  chronolo^.  We  are  to  under- 
stand Pliny*s  use  of  the  word  etemiiy  only  as  referring^  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  existing  records,  or  those  of  the  mvrix^tnt:  an  obser- 
vation necessary  to  rescue  many  of  tbe  antient  philosophers  from  the 
absurd  notions  imputed  to  them. 

X3)  Z>e  Legibut,  Dial.  3. 
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CHAP,  to  change,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate.  This  was  the  case  in  the  excava* 
tions  we  have  cited,  where  many  tints  could  b^ 
distinguished,  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  of  a  par- 
ticular blue.  Colours  have  remained  imtil  our 
day  in  some  royal  sepulchres  of  Biban-el-Molukt 
which,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  constructed 
before  the  Pyramids.  The  walls  of  great 
edifices,  when  once  coloured,  remained  so  for 
many  centuries;  or  rather,  for  ever.  The 
Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  have  used  any  parti-^ 
cular  procedure  for  making  the  colours  and 
gilding  adhere  to  the  wall  or  the  bare  rock,  as 
some  people  have  supposed.  Count  Caybu 
says,  that  the  manner  of  laying  them  on,  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians^  was  not  favourable  \ 
Like  all  the  Eastern  artists,  they  employed  only 
virgin  tints,  and  coloured  rather  than  painted." 


(1)  Jntiq,  Egypt,  EiruK,  ^.  twl.  I. 
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Ilbutrhui  'I\'avellers  who  have  visiio4  the  Pyramid^~~ 
Audience  o/"  the  Vixier— Voyage  to  Saccfira — Nocturnal 
Festivities  of  an  Arab   Village — jippearance  of  the 

.  Country  to  the  South  of  Cidro^ln^goferB — Situatitat 
of  Memphis — TumuiuE  seen  among  the  Pyramids — The 
mosl-antierU  Sepulchres  not  pyramidal  —  Village  of 
SwxAm-'-Differetue  between  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra 
and  those  o/'Djiza — Descent  into  the  Catacombs — Notion 
founded  on  a  passage  in  Herodotus — Evidence  for  the 
HorixmUtd  Postiioa  of  the  Bodies — Difficulty  of  ascer* 
tahang  the  truth — Seposiiory  of  Embalmed  Birds — 
Cause  of  their  Lttennent — Hieroglyphic  Tablet — jinte- 
lope — Antiquities  found  by  the  Arabs — Horses  of  the 

VOL.  V.         ■  p  Country 
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Country — Theft  detected — History  of  the  Pyramid^^ 
Manner  of  the  Investigation — Age  of  those  Structures'^ 
Their  Sepulchral  Origin — Possible  Cakse  of  the  Vtbla-- 
tion  of  the  principal  Pyramid — Historical  Evidence 
concemivg  the  Itiilding  of  Pyramids  in  Egypt  —  Fur-* 
ther  views  of  the  subject — Hermetic  Stilce — Meauean 
Pyramids. 

CHAP.     It  is  impossible  to  leave  the  Pyramids  oi^Lftza 
'  without  some  notice  of  the  long  list  of  Philoso- 
Trav^iert  phers,  Marshals,  Emperors,  and  Princes,  who, 
^liu^uie    ^  ^^  many  ages,  have  been  brought  to  view  the 
Pyramids,   most  wondcrful  of  the  works  of  man.      There 
has  not  been  a  conqueror  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
days   of  Cambyses    down    to    the   invasion  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  withheld  the  tribute 
of  his  admiration  from  the  Genius  of  the  place^ 
The  vanity  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  so  piqued 
by  the  overwhelming  impression  of  their  ma- 
jesty,   that  nothing    less    than    being  ranked 
among  the  Gods  of  Egypt  could  elevate  him 
sufficiently  above  the  pride  of  the  monarchs  by 
whom  they  were   erected.      When  Germanicus 
had  subdued  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  seated 
*'  a  Roman  prsefect  upon  the  splendid  throne  of 
the  Ptolemtes^  being  unmindful  of  repose  or  of 
triumph,  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  engaged 
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all  hi»  attention'.  The  humblest  pilgrim,  pacing 
the  Libyan  sands  around  them,  while  he  is  con- 
scious that  he  walks  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
mighty  and  renowned  men,  imagines  himself  to 
be  for  an  instant  admitted  into  their  illustrious 
conclave.  Persian  satraps,  Macedonian  heroes^ 
Grecian  bards,  sages,  and  historians,  Roman 
warriors,  all  of  every  age,  and  nation,  and  reli-» 
gion>  have  participated,  in  common  with  him, 
the  same  feelings,  and  have  trodden  the  same 
ground.  Every  spot  that  he  beholds,  every 
stone  on  which  he  rests  his  weary  limbs,  have 
witnessed  the  coming  of  men  who  were  the 
fiithers  of  law,  of  literature,  and  of  the  arts. 
Orpheus  J  MusatiSy  Homer  y  Lycurgusy  Solan^  Pyiha^ 
garasy  PlatOy  Plutarchy  contributed  by  their  pre* 
sence  to  the  dignity  of  the  place.  Desolate 
and  melancholy  as  the  scene  appears,  no  tra-> 
veller  leaves  it  without  regret,  and  many  a 
retrospect  of  objects  which  call  to  his  mind  such 
numerous  examples  of  wisdom,  of  bravery,  and 
of  virtue.  To  this  regret,  on  our  part,  was 
added  the   consciousness    that  we   had  now 


(I)  *'  Cfletenim  Germanicus  aliis  quoque  iniraculis  intendit  animum, 
quuram  prsBcipua  fuere  MemDonis  saxca  dBf  ies,  ubi  radiii  totis  ieta 
•St,  vocalem  sonum  reddens :  diijectasque  inter  et  vix  pervias  arenas, 
inttar  niontium  eductae  Pyramides,  certamine  et  opilms  regum.*' 
TmeaiAlnndl,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  i^.  I.  p.  308.    Paris,  1083. 
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reached  the  utmost  limit  of  our  travels  in  this 
interesting  country ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  our  journey 
towards  the  south  was  here  terminated.  We 
had  now  traversed  about  forty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, and  principally  by  land;  through  coun- 
tries, however,  in  which  little  of  the  refinements 
of  civilized  nations  had  ever  been  experienced: 
and  we  returned  from  Dfiza  to  Cairo,  ^  to  con- 
clude our  observations  in  Egypt,  previous  to  the 
rest  of  our  travels  in  Greece. 

The  next  day  we  all  dined  Mdth  iSlignOr 
Rasettiy  who  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Shah  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  at  Sacc&ra,  stating  that  we 
were  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pyramids  and  Gila- 
combs  of  that  place,  and  begging  to  be  informed 
on  what  day  we  might  find  guides  and  homes 
ready  for  us.  On  the  following  evening,  August 
the  twenty^fifth^  his  answer  arrived.  The  Sheik 
sent  two  men  of  his  tribe,  one  to  conduct  us^ 
and  the  other  to  return  with  our  message, 
fixing  the  time  for  our  visit.  The  Arab  who 
was  to  be  our  conductor  ran  away,  but  we 
procured  another  who  happened  to  be  then  in 
Oaro.  In  all  the  great  houses  of  this  city,  the 
earthen  vessels  for  containing  water  are  per-' 
fumed.    This  becomes  quite  a  ceremony.   Tbey 
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flrist  put  into  the  vase  some  mastic,  and  a  sub-    chap. 

.       .  V 

stance  called  Makourgourivk,  which  is  brought 

from  l^per  Egypt.  The  name  is  Mrritten  as  it 
was  pronounced ;  but  perhaps  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  word.  They  then  clarify  the 
water  with  almond-paste,  cool  it  by  the  eva- 
porating jars,  and  thus  it  is  ms^de  fit  fbr 
driiiking. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  we  purchased  every 
variety  of  seed  which  we  could  obtain  from  the 
gardeners  of  Cairo.  After  this  we  visited  a 
manufactory  of  sabres,  wishing  to  learn  the  art 
by  which  the  Mamahke  blades  are  ornamented 
with  a  sort  of  clouded  work.  Sabres  thus 
enamelled  are  said  to  be  damascened^  from  the 
city  of  Jiamascus^  where  this  work  is  carried  on 
in  the  greatest  perfection.  We  saw  the  artifi- 
cers use  a  red  liquid  for  this  purpose,  which 
appeared  to  be  some  powerful  acid,  from  the 
caution  they  observed  in  touchii^;  it;  but  they 
would  not  ijlow  ua  to  examine  it. 


We  then  paid  our  long-promised  visit  to  the  AudkBM 
Fixier.    This  venerable  noan  had  lived  so  much  viiiv. 
with  our  artillery  officers^  that  he  entertained 
very  sincere  regard  for  them.    We  made  our 
appearance  before  him  in  company  with  Colonel 


V. 
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CHAP.  HoUouHxy  and  Major  Hope.  He  welcomed  the^ 
officers  as  if  they  had  been  his  brothers.  He 
had  lost  an  eye  when  he  was  young,  in  playing 
the  game  of  Djirit.  He  regaled  us  in  the  usual 
Oriental  style;  and  conversed  cheerfully  upon 
the  subject  of  his  inarches  with  our  countrymen 
in  the  Desert;  also  of  his  oMm  exploits  in  battle. 
He  was  magnificently  dressed,  in  robes  of  rich 
silk;  and  wore,  instead  of  a  turban,  a  high 
purple  cap;  such  as  the  Grand  Signior  puts  on 
upon  public  occasions.  The  pipe  'which  he 
used  for  smoking  was  valued  at  seven  thou- 
sand piastre^;  and  his  poignard  was  ornamented 
with  the  largest  emerald  we  had  ever  seen, 
being  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut.  He  resided  in 
a  new  and  magnificent  palace,  the  windows  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  beautifully  stained 
glass.  His  couch  consisted  of  ebony,  inlaid 
with  mother  of  pearl ;  and  a  magnificent  mirroT> 
covered  with  a  gauze  net,  decorated  his  apart* 
ment.  His  attendants  were  more  numerous 
than  is  usual  with  other  Pashas;  but,  in  his  man- 
ners, there  was  neither  the  pride,  the  stateliness, 
nor  the  aifected  pomp,  which  we  had  remarked 
in  the  Viceroys  of  Cyprus^  of  Jerusalem^  and  of 
other  places. 

In  (he  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  we  again  set 
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out  in  our  djemit  upon  an  excursion  to  th^  Pyra-    chap. 
mids  of  Saccdra,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hammer  ^    -/-,  _^ 
and  Dr.  Whiuman\      We  currived,  about  ten  X?c^,*^ 
o'clock,  in  the  village  of  Sheik  Atman;  and  were 
much  gratified,  upon  our  landing,  by  a  fine  moon- 
light scene,  in  which  two  beautiful  Arab  girls  Nocturnal 
were  performing  a  dance  called  Rack^  beneath  of  an  Arab 
a  grove  of  palm-trees,  to  the  music  of  a  tambour,    *  ^^ 
and  a  pipe  made  of  two  reeds  which  the  Arabs 
call  Ztm^ana.    A  party  of  Arabs  was  seated  in  a 
circle  round  them,  as  spectators.    The  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  were  sleeping,  either  in  the  open 
air  beneath  the  trees,  or  collected  in  tents,  pell- 
mell,  among  asses,  mules,  and  dogs.     Some  of 
their  children  were  running  up  and  down  the 
palm-trees,    as  if   these  had  been   so  many 
Jadders,  to  gather  bunches  of  ripe  dates  for 
the  circle  round  the  dancers.    The  broad  sur^ 
face  of  the  Nile  reflected  the  moon's  image,  and 
conduced  to  the  perfection  of  this  most  beau* 
tifiil  spectacle.      The  Arabs  suffered  us  to  walk 
among  them^  without  being  interrupted  in  their 
amusement  or  their  repose.      Some  of  them 
brought  us  fruit,  and  offered  other  refresh- 
ments.   Thewon^n  were  all  prostitutes,  and 


(1)  This  i^cntleiiMai  has  tiae«  publiihed  to  Aecount  of  bis  Travels 
in  TWikcy. 


21« 


CHAP. 

V. 
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almost  naked:  they  wore  coral  necklaces,  and 
large  ivory  bracelets.  An  Arab  joined  the 
dance,  which  we  had  never  seen  any  of  the  men 
do  before :  he  began  by  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
attitudes  with  his  drawn  sabre ;  and  then  pror 
ceeded  to  express  the  tenderness  of  hisi  passion 
for  the  female  dancer  in  a  very  ludicrous  mao^ 
ner,  squeaking,  and  howling  like  some  wild 
animal.  One  of  th^  Sheiks,  who  had  received  us 
upon  our  arrival  went  to  a  neighbouring  village* 
to  procure  some  additional  horses  for  the  next 
morning.  The  music  and  the  dancing  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Our  boat  was 
anchored  opposite  to  the  farthest  pyramid^  tOr 
wards  the  south;  Cairo  being  still  in 


Appetr-  In  the  morning  of  August  the  twenty- eighth, 
c!>rau7^to  at  five  o'clock,  as  the  sun  was  rising  in  great 
^c^  splendour  behind  the  mountainous  ridge  oiMfh 
kaiam,  we  went  round  the  village,  which  consisted 
entirely  of  mud  huts.  Near  to  these  were  se- 
veral gardens,  in  which  we  gathered  radishes  for 
our  breakfast.  We  noticed  also  some  dwarf 
varieties  of  the  Palm\  which  we  had  not  before 
observed,  growing  in  clusters  among  the.  ta^er 
trees,    and    bearing  abundance  of   fruit,    but 


(I)  VhasDfx  di^ylifen. 


V. 
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hanging  so  low  that  it  might  be  reached  by  the    chap. 
hand.     One  variety  was  called  Balack  Maha&t: 
the  average  height  of  this  did  not  exceed  ten  or 
twelve  feet.    Another  bore  the  name  of  Balack 
Seawee,  which  grew  somewhat  taller.    A  female 
of  uncommon  beauty  made  her  appearance  out 
of  one  of  the  huts,  without  any  veil;  and^  to  add 
to  the  rarity  qf  such  a  sight,  her  complexion 
was  fair, ,  much  more  resembliqg  that  of  a  Cir- 
cassian than  of  an  Egyptian  woman.     The  quan- 
tity of  pigeons  hovering  about  these  villages  is 
quite  astonishing.     We  also  saw  flights  of  larks 
of  a  very  large  size.    AH  the  country,  as  for  as 
the  eye  extended,  was  so  covered  with  water, 
that  no  particular  course  of  the  Nile  could  be 
perceived :   it  was  more  like  a  sea  than  a  river. 
The  Pyramids  of  Saccdra  appeared  in  the  distant 
view,  beyond  a  country  rich  in  plantations  and 
fuU  of  villages:  they  are  less  regular  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Dfiza.    The  Arabian  side 
pf  the  NUe  is  not  so  fertile  as  the  Libyan.    To- 
wards Mokaiam,  the  country  below  the  heights 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  desert.    Mount  Afokotam 
is  itself  variously  perforated  by  cavernous  ex« 
cavations :   these  were  either  the  habitations  or 
the  sepulchres  of  the  earliest  settlers  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Nile.     At  a  neighbouring 
village^  called  Ette^Je,  two  gun-boats,  and  onp 
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CHAP,    smaller  vessel,  were  now  building.     Near  this 
^  village  grew  a  great  quantity  of  Indtgofera, 
jmogofira.  ^hich  the  j4rabs  call  NilL     Under  a  similar 
appellation  it  was  mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  by 
Richard  Haklut/i^;  for  at  that  time  it  was  not 
known  in  England  what  plant  produced  the 
Indigo\      Instructions   were    therefore   given, 
**  to  know  if  jinile.  that  coloureth  blew,  be  a 
natural  commodity;   and,  if  it  be  compounded 
of  an  herbe,  to  send  the  seed  or  root,  with  the 
Order  of  sowing."    It  is  remarkable  that  Nil,  or 
jinil,  is  the  American  name  of  the  Indigo  plant* 
The  Portuguese   have  adopted  their  Anil,    or 
Antleiruy  from  the  American.     In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Tien  Laam^  which  signifies  sky  blue.    The 
Arabs  J  in  Egypt,  sow  the  seed  of  this  plant  only 
once  in  seven  years;  and  they  obtain  two  cropflu 
from  it  in  each  year.    They  cut  it  green,  when 
about  two  feet  in  height:  (they  were  cutting 
some  at  this  time :)  it  is  then  put  into  boiling 
water,  and  left  in  jars  for  several  days :  after 
this  it  acquires  the  blue  colour.     The  Ftench 
had  taught  them  to  boil  the  plant,  and  use  the 
scum  for  a  dye. 


(1)  A.  D.  1583. 

(2)  See  ^ar^ii'#  edition  of  JlfiO^'tfDicaonary.   Kft^inSg^eMU 
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We  saw  two  jirabs  crossing  the  Nth,  where 
it  was  at  least  half  a  inile  wide,  by  means  of 
empty  gourds,  which  they  used  instead  of  blad- 
ders, with  their  clothes  fastened  upon  their 
heads.  It  was  nine  o  clock  before  we  steered 
our  djerm  into  a  canal  leading  towards  Saccdra. 
We  passed  the  village  which  Savory  believed  situation 
to  denote  the*  situation  of  antient  Memphis,  and  phis. 
concurred  with  him  in  his  locality  of  the  city^ 
His  description  of  the  place,  particularly  of  the 
Causeway  and  the  Lake,  is  very  accurate.  But 
the  village  is  not  called  Menf,  or  Menph,  as  he 
pretends,  but  Menshee  a  Hashjoo^.  The  Lake  at 
this  time  was,  in  great  measure,  become  a  piprt 
of  the  general  inundation.  We  sailed  the  whole 
way  to  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  half  a  n^ile,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  ride  over,  to  the  Mummy  Pits. 


Just  beyond  Menshee  a  Dashoo  we  were  much  Tamidni 

^  Men 

struck  by  the  appearance  of  a  Tumultts,  (stand*^  among  iiie 
ing  to  the  south  of  a  large  graduated  pyramid,) 
which,  instead  of  being  pyramidal,  exhibits  a  less 
artificial  and  therefore  a  more  antient  form  of 


(3)  Pocoeke  also  places  it  near  the  same  spot. 

(4)  Tbis  seems  to  have  been  Pococke'9  ^*  El  Menshieh  Dathxmr:* 
See  I}e9cr,  of  the  Eaii,  vol.1,  p.  4$. 
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c*^AB-    sq>u]cbFe    than  any  of  the  Pyramidf.    It  Is  a 
s^ivr— '  simple  hemiapherical  mound.    We  saw  after- 
wttrds  otbers  of  the  sane  kind. 


2*^^'  Comparing  these  appearances  with  that  regulb- 
piieim  larity  of  structure  which  charaoterizes  the  Pynt' 
mdai,  mid*  of  t^'iza,  and  also  with  another  style  of 
arobiteoture  observable  at  Saecara,  «4iece  a 
traoBJtioix  may  be  discerned  betweea  one  aod 
the  other,  (the  curved  outline  not  having  wholly 
disappeared,  nor  the  rectilinear  fona  prevailing 
alt(^ther,)  we  may  establish  a  rule  for  aacer- 
taitUDg  difierent  degrees  of  antiquity  throughout 
the  whole'  senes  of  these  monuments.  The 
most  autiept  lie  towards  th;e  south.  Almost  all 
the  buildings  of  Saccdra,  of  whatever  size  or 
shape,  whether  hemi^heroldal  or  pyramidal, 
seem  to  be  oldel;  than  those  of  Dfiza:  and,  as 
we  proceed  in  surveying  them  from-  the  soudi 
towards  the  north,  ending  with  the  principal 
pyramid  of  £)jisa,  we  pags  from  the  primeval 
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mound,  through  all  its  modifications,  until  we   ^a?* 
arrive  at  the  raost  artificial  pyramidal  heap ;  *— ^-  * 
somettung  after  the  manner  represented  by  the 
following  sketch. 


PAnHaaUmaa. 


The  same  rule  will  apply  to  similar  monuments 
in  America,  which  have  been  held  sacred  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  continent  from  the 
eaxUest  periods  of  their  history.  In  fact,  the 
Scythian  Mound,  the  Tartar  T^pi,  the  Teulonie 
Sorrow,  and  the  Celtic  Cairn,  do  alt  of  tbeUt 
preserve  a  monumental  form  which  was  more 
antiently  in  use  than  that  of  a  Pyramid^  because 
it  is  less  artificial ;  and  a  proof  of  its  alleged 
antiquity  may  be  deduced  from  tiie  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  its  association  with  the  Pyramidi 
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CHAP,   of  Egypt f  even  if  the  testimony  of  Herodoiur 
*     ,-    -  were  less  explicit  as  to  the  remote  period  of  its. 
existence  among  Northern  nations '. 

vaiaffe  of  We  came  to  the  wretched  village  of  Sacc&ra. 
Near  to  this  place,  towards  the  south,  there  is 
an  antient  causeway,  composed  of  stones  twelve 
yards  wide, '  leading  up  the  short  ascent  to  the 
plain  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand.  Several  of 
the  Arabs  left  their  hats  to  accompany  us. 
When  we  reached  the  principal  cluster  of  them, 
which  is  behind  the  village  towards  the  west^ 
we  were  conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Catacombs;  and  prepared  for  a  descent,  as  into 
the  mouth  of  a  well,  by  means  of  a  rope-ladder 
which  we  had  brought  with  us  for  that  .purpose. 
The  sandy  surface  of  the  soil  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  broken  vessels  of  terra  coita,  pieces 
of  human  bones,  sculls,  bits  of  antient  glass, 
and  heaps  of  ruins. 

These  Pyramids  appear  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  same  great  coBmetery  to  which  those  of 
Dfiza  also  belonged.  They  extend  four  or  five 
miles,  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the 


())  See  the  account  ^iven  hy  Herodotus  of  the  Sey/Afon  mode  of 
•sepulture,.    MelpomtMe,  dl. 
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yiUftge  of  Saccdra.    Some  of  them  are  romided    c;hap. 
at  the  top,  and,  as  it  was  observed  by  Pocacke\  '■  ■»■  '^ 
^^  do  not  look  like  pyramidB,  but  more  like  hil-  betw^til'e 
locks  cased  with  stone."    One  of  these  is  gra-  J^s^UU 
duated>  like  the  principal  pyramid  oiDjlza;  but  "1^:^ 
with  this  difference,  that  the  gradations  here 
are    much    larger^    although  the   pyramid  be 
smaller.    It  consists  only  of  six  tiers  or  ranges 
of  stone ;  the  pyramid  itself  being  an  hundred 
and  fifty  feM  in  height^.     The  ranges  or  steps 
are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  wide. 
The  rest  of  these  structures  are  so  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  Poeocke^  that  little  will 
be  added  here  to  his  description  of  them.  There 
is  one,  built  also  with  steps,  which  he  believed 
to  be  as  large  as  the  prmcipal  pyramid  of  Djiza. 
The  works  at  Saccira,  independently  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  characterize  them,  appear  to 
be  older  than  those  of  Dj'iza;  the  buildings 
being  more  decayed,  and  the  stones  crumbling, 
as  if  they  were  decomposed  by  longer  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.     Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  Sacc&ra  stands  a  pyramid  built  of 
unburned  bricks.    This  is  in  a  very  mouldering 
state.    The  bricks  contain  shells,  gravel,  and 

(2)  De«cr.  of  the  East,  vol.  I.  ]>.  50. 
(J)  II>m1. 
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chopped  straw :  they  are  of  the  samis  nature  ad 
the  unbumed  bricks  in  modem  use  in  Egypt. 
Pococke  concluded,  from  its  present  appearance^ 
that  this  pyramid  was  biiilt  with  five  gradations 
only  ^ :  it  is  of  the  same  height  as  the  other  gra-^ 
duated  pyramid  of  six  degrees. 

Our  rope-ladder  was  not  more  than  fifteen 
oiftinywfa.  feet  in  length,  and  yet,  when  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  catacomb  tiear  the  graduatedj^yramu^ 
we  found  it  reach  low  enough  to  enable  us  to 
descend  into  the  first  row  of  chambers.  We 
entered  a  room  containing  scattered  bone8>  and 
firagments  of  broken  mummies  t  these^  when 
entire,  had  evidently  been  placed  horitxnualhf^ 
upon  a  sort  of  shelf  or  tier  of  stone,  about 
breast  high,  formed  in  the  natural  rock,  and 
extended  the  whole  length  of  this  subterraneous 
apartment.  Beyond  the  first  chamber  were 
others  on  the  same  levels  exhibiting  similar 
remains ;  and  below  these  was  a  series,  extend- 
ing, in  like  manner,  beneath  the  upper  range. 
The  smell  in  these  catacombs  was  so  exceedingly 
offensive,  that  it  speedily  drove  us  up  again; 
although  we  could  not  explain  the  cause,  for  it 
seemed  very  improbable  that  it  could  originate 
"^  ,■■■■         ■■      "'■.         '  '*"  *  ■*■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^ 

(1)  Dwcr.  oftheBast^Vol.!.  p.SS. 
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ib  embalmed  bodies  deposited  there  so  many    cuap: 
ages  before.    We  saw  enough,  however,  to  be  v.,  ■/>-  ^ 
convinced  that  an  erroneous  notion  has  been 
derived  from  a  passage  in  Herodotusj  which  has 
been  supposed  to  relate  to  the  mode  of  placing 
mummies  in  these  repositories*.     It  was  impos-^ 
sible  that  the  dead  could  have  been  set  upright 
upon  their  feet,   for  there  was  not  sufficient 
space  between  the  roof  of  the  cavern  a;nd  the 
place  where  the  bodies  were  laid.     From   a 
former  view  of  the  Soros  in  the  Dfiza  pyramid^  and  Evidence 
also  from  the  appearance  here»  it  became  evir  Hxt^ai 
dent  that  the  position  of  the  corpses  in  Egyptian  th^  ^ 
sepulchres  was  not  vertical,  but  horizontal:  and 
tiiat  the  passage  referred  to  in  Herodotus  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed^ 
not  in  the  catacombs,  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
relatives  of  deceased  persons,  after  being  em^ 
balmed.     The  testimony  now  givei^  is,  more^ 
over,  confirmed  by  many  other  writers.  Kirdser 
has  given  an  engraved  representation,  made 
from  a  view  of  the  Mummy  Crypts^  by  Burat'- 
timis;  delineated,  as  he  says,  with  the  utmost 


k^  'e^  M^«v.    *' Inclasumqiie  it^  reponant  in  eonclaTi  locolis 
uUbat  dietio,  ttaftuenUfl  rectam  ad  puietom/'    HmUot*  Jffist.  ii^  ib 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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aocnncy  \  in  which  the  bodies  are  all  represented 
cumbent,  with  their  hces  upwards*  Deiwfis  de- 
scriptioii  of  the  Cryput  to  the  north-east  of  ThAe^ 
10  of  the  same  nature\  ^'  At  the  bottom  of  the 
galleries,  the  mrc€pkagi  stood  insulated,  of  a 
single  block  of  granite  each,  of  twelve  feet  in 
length  and  eight  in  width,  rounded  at  one  end* 
squared  at  the  other,  like  that  of  St.  Athanatmif 
in  Akxandria!"  And  «^;ain,  in  his  long  and  dffl- 
eult  search  to  discover  **  the  maimer  m  which  a 
mnmmy  was  placed  in  its  sepuldbs'e*"  havii^ 
ventured  into  aypue  where  the  bodies  had 
never  been  distuibed>  he  found*  them  ''  placed 
tipan  the  ground,  and  allowed  as  much.spaee  as 
could  contain  them  in  regular  order.''  Pi)coci&, 
describing  the  Qaacambs  otSaceAra,  spes^S  of 
^  benches  about  two  feet  above  ike  passages,'' 
on  whiidi  ^  be  supposes^  they  laid  the  mum* 
mies;"  but^  being  desirous  of  adapting  eVen 
these  appearances  to  a  notion  of  their  npright 
posture,  he  adds^  '^  Probably  the  inferior  per- 


(I)  Vid.  CEM^.  JEgifft.  qrvti^pM  xiii.  c  4.   toai.  III.    p.  40». 
.  1654. 


(9)  Dmm.  Ttvw.  in  JS^j^,  toI.  II.  p.  I74.    Ijmd.  1803. 
(8)  Ibia^.  p.  SM. 

(4)  Deser.  of  the  roif^  toK  L  p.  54.  Land,  1743. 

(5)  Ibid. 
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sons  were  piled  one  upon  another,  and  the  heads 
of  the  family  set  upright  in  the  niches/'  The 
suggestion  is  borrowed  from  Maillet,  who  men- 
tions ".several  niches/'  wherein  the  bodies  "<fc* 
maitres  de  lafamille'^  were  placed*.  All  this  is 
yery  easily  said;  and  it  is  all  without  proot 
The  feet  is,  that  no  traveller,  as  for  as  we  can 
learn,  ever  did  succeed  in  observing  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mummy  within  its  crypt\  The  Arabs, 
if  they  can  avoid  it,  will  suffer  no  one  to  behold 
what  the  French^  writers  call  a  virgin  mummy. 


(6)  D^r.  de  VEgppU^  torn.  II.  p.  SI.    ck  la  Haye^  1740. 

(7)  If  any  trareller  could  have  tucceeded  in  making  observation  to 
this  effect,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  fK  Hamilim,  during^  his  travels 
in  Vjpper  Egjfpi,    In  reply  to  the  author's  ioquiiy  upon  this  sulgcfet, 

*  he  says,  *'  I  never  was  in  a  situation  to  see  mummies  in  a  conjfmcCftf 
catacomb,  or  f^rypt ;  but  a  few  miles  above  PAite,  I  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  common  i^ve,  full  of  mummies,  fymg  ^pon  their  hacks: 
these  were  covered  with  the  common  sand  of  the  desert.  The  sculp- 
tures in  the  Egyptian  temples,  which  frequently  represent  mourners 
around  a  mummy,  alwftyt ptaee  the  tatter  te  a  h&riMtmialpoUure^  The 

-  testimony  «f  one  of  Mr.  HamiUmC%  fellow  travellers  at  SaeeAra  abo 
confirms  what  has  been  said  of  the  difficulty  of  making  these  observa* 
tions.  "  We  did  not  see  the  mummies  of  human  bodies :  those  pits 
which  the  Araht  generally  shew  are  filled  up  with  sand,  intefsperied 
with  bones,  and  not  at  all  interesting  to  examine.  The  places  in 
which  there  are  perfSect  mummies  are  covered  over  with  palm- 
braaches  and  sand,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  situatioil.  There  is  a 
sort  of  mmmmy  train  among  the  Jrah% ;  and  you  are  much  mora 
likely  to  procure  one  at  CaIso  than  at  Saccaba.**  Sfuinl's  MS* 
Jmtnmi, 

(8)  See  Dmm,  vol.  II.  p.  834.    FansU^  (Relation  i'Egypte,  p.  149. 
Par.  1067)  has  a  diiliercnt  expression,  *'  UnpuUt  viergt*' 

q2 
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Denon  says ',  ''  It  was  a  particular  which  they  con- 
cealed with  the  utmost  obstinacy.*^  Maillet  meii- 
tions  the  same  difficulty*.  With  regard  to  the 
different  attitudes  assigned  by  Maillet  and  by 
Focoche  to  the  bodies  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in 
Egyptian  sepulchres,  it  may  generally  be  re- 
marked, that  the  more  magnificent  an  Egyptian 
tomb  is  found  to  be,  the  more  striking  is  the 
'  evidence  it  contains  for  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  body :  witness  the  Soros  of  the  principal 
pyramid  of  JDjiza,  and  the  Sarcophagi  mentioned 
by  Denon  in  the  sepulchres  of  Thebes^. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  as  we  caimot  recon- 
cile existing  facts  with  the  common  notion  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  text  of  Herodotus^  it 
is  more  reasonable  to  admit  that  his  meaning 
has  been  misunderstood,  than  that  the  text 
itself  involves  an  error ;  that  he  alludes^  in  fact, 
to  the  position  of  the  mummy  in  the  private 
dwellings  of  those  among  the  Egyptians  who  had 
no  sepulchre  for  its  reception.  la  their  private 
bouses  the  Egyptians  placed  the  bodies  xxprigbt. 

This  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says*, 

»i  ■     —    —  .    -  —  -  .         II  I  — -^- 

(I)  TrAvck  in  JEgypi,  Eng.  Edit.  p.  384.  toI.  If.    Land,  18(Kr.    ^ 
(S)  Ddftcr.  de  YEgppUp  torn.  II.  p.  89.  &  to  Ht^^,  1740. 
(3)  Voyajc  en  JEgypU,  tom.  I.  p.  836.    Paris  Edii, 
C4}  Diodor.  Sk.  lib.  i.  c.  98.    Amtt.  1746. 
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^^  They  who  have  not  sepulchres  buiU\  make  a 
new  buildmg  in  their  cum  homes,  and  place  the 
chest  upright"  Silius  Italicus  alludes  also  to  thi9 
standing  postured 

After  our  descent  into  these  catacombs,  we 
were  taken  to  other  mummy  pits;  but  the  smell 
in  all  of  them  was  offensive,  and  the  appear-  * 
ances  were  merely  repetitions  of  what  we  had 
seen  before.  Every  one  of  these  places  had 
been  opened,  and  ransacked;  by  the  Arabs.  We 
observed  a  beautiful  crystallization,  in  diverging 
fibres,  of  some  white  substance,  upon  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  chambers,  perhaps  z,  fibrous  carba^ 
natqf^oda;  but  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  it^ 
the  specimen  was  destroyed :  it  broke  imme- 
diately upon  the  slightest  touch.  We  were  then 
conducted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  subterra^ 
neoud  repositories  in  which  the  embafmed  birds 
were  deposited.  Like  the  entrance  to  all  the  other  Rqiotter 
catacombs,  this  resembled  that  of  a  well.  We  edjur^ 
descended,  as  before,  by  our  rope  ladder,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet ;  and  here  found  a  level,  or 
horizontal  duct,  along  which  we  were  compelled 


tmt^i^m^ 


(5)  Kr^f.         HhcI. 

(6)  *'  iEgyptU  tellus 

Claudlt  odonto  post  fitnus  iianHa  bottiO 
Cprpora.*'^^.- 
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CHAP.  ^0,  creep  npon  our  bellies,  to  the  distance  bf 
about  sixty  feet,  when  we  came  to  a  centnd 
place,  where  several  passages  diverged'.  These 
were  almost  choked  by  sand,  by  a  number 
of  broken  jars,  and  by  a  quantity  of  swathing 
and  of  embalmed  substances,  looking  like  so 
much  tinder  and  charcoal  dust,  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  those  jars.  As  we  followed  &e 
intricate  windings  of  these  channels,  we  came  at 
last  to  a  passage  ten  feet  in  height,  and  six  in 
width,  where  the  Whole  space  was  filled,  ftoat 
the  floor  to  the  roof,  by  the  jars,  in  an  entire 
state,  as  they  were  originally  deposited.  Thete 
have  often  been  described.  They  were  all 
lying  horizontally,  tier  upon  tier,  the  covers 


(1)  ''  The  well  itself  is  aboat  sli  feet  MfOtte :  tbe  sand,  and  stoMi, 
and  broken  pottery,  which  are  constantly  falling,  fender  the  descent 
estremely  inconvenient.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  small  hole,  which, 
by  those  who  are  at  all  corpulent,  is  passed  with  very  f?reat  dlflieafty  t 
indeed,  each  time  it  is  necessary  to  dear  the  sand  from  the  hole, 
which  constantly  fills  up  the  entrance.  Here,  having  taken  off  our 
coats,  with  candles  in  our  bands,  our  faces  to  the  ground,  our  feet 
foremost,  and  an  Jrab  pulling  our  legs  from  within,  we  worked  our 
way  through  a  passage  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  until  we  arrived 
at  the  place  where  the  sacred  birds  are  deposited.  The  whole  is 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  of  an  inconceivable  eitent.  We 
did  not  wander  far  from  the  entrance,  fearful  of  being  lost  in  the 
kibyrinth.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  are  passages,  which, 
as  you  advance,  branch  off  in  various  directions."    Squire**  MS. 
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being  towards  the  outside,  after  the  maimer  in 
which  quart  bottles  are  often  placed  in  our 
cellars.  We  took  down  several  of  them ;  but  as 
fast  as  we  removed  one  row,  another  appeared 
behind  it :  and,  as  we  were  told  by  the  Arabs^ 
such  is  their  prodigious  number,  that  if  hun* 
dreds  were  removed,  the  space  behind  theni 
would  appear  similarly  filled  up.  The  same 
appearance  is  presented  at  the  extremities  of 
all  these  galleries,  the  passages  having  been 
cleared  only  by  the  removal  of  the  jars.  We 
opened  several  of  them  in  the  pit.  For  the 
most  part,  the  contents  of  all  these  vessels  were 
the  same;  but  there  were  some  exceptions. 
(Generally,  after  unfolding  the  linen  swathing, 
we  found  a  bird,'  resembling  the  English  curlew,, 
having  a  long  beak,  long  legs,  and  white  fiea? 
thers  tipped  with  black,  h  is  certainly  the 
eame  Inrd  which  Bruce  has  described*,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Abau  Hannes\    In  some  of  these 


W  See  tht  plate  and  deMription  of  thU  bird  in  Brucb'«  TVavHf, 
vol«  v.  p.  179.    JEdm,  1790. 

(3)  The  only  entire  specimen  off  tliU  bird,  takea  from  its  embalmed 
state,  was  obtained  lri>m  one  of  the  BgjfpHan.  Jars  by  Mr.  John 
Pearmmf  Surgeon,  of  Ijmdtn;  who,  having^  carefully  removed  all  tha 
linen  swathing,  and  every  extraneous  substance,  succeeded  in  the.entire 
developement  of  the  perfect  animal.  Mr.  Ptarmm  communicated  bis 
observations  upon  the  sulject  to  the  B^foi  Sodetiff  among  whose 
Traiuactkmi  they  were   published  |    accompunied   by  an  engraved 

representatioo 
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^^^'  jard,  however,  instead  of  a  bird,  were  found 
parts  of  other  animals,  carefully  embalmed,  and 
wrapped  in  linen ;  as  the  head  of  a  mo/i/  ^  y,  or  of 
aca/,  without  the  entire  body.  Such  appear- 
ances are  rare.  Pococke  relates,  that,  m  one  of 
the  irregular  apartments,  he  saw  several  larger 
jars^  which  might  be  intended  for  dogs,  or  for 
other  animals :  of  these*  says  he,  some  have 
been  found,  but  they  are  now  very  rare'.  We 
saw  none  of  those  larger  jars :  they  all  appeared 
to  be  of  equal  size,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  of  a  conical  form,  and  made  after  the 
same  manner,  of  coarse  earthenware.  A  luting 
fastened  on  the  cover:  this  luting  has  been 
described  as  mortar,  but  it  seems  rather  to 
have  consisted  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile*.  It 
required  considerable  labour  to  move  about  a 
dozen  of  these  jars  with  us,  in  our  passage  back 


^•^1^ 


reprcMDUtion  of  the  bird,  at  it  «ppe«rcd  after  the  covering 
Tcmored.— See  al«o  a  very  interettin^  publication,  entitled  SMre 
NahtrtUe  ei  Afytkoiogique .  de  TIbis;  par  Julbs-C^r  SAnamr, 
Mnmkre  tie  Fiiuiiiui  tTEgppte,  gvo.  with  Plates  e&quisitcly  drawii  tod 
coloured.     Parit,  1805. 

(I)  Description  of  the  East,  toI.  I.  p.  53.    ZmkL  1743. 

(S)  "  The  piHtery  itself,  altbouf^h  three  thousaod  years  old,  appewt 
as  new  as  if  it  were  uf  yesterday.  We  broke  several  of  the  pots,  and 
found  suuie  very  perfect  birds.  We  met  with  a  winp  of  the  ilir, 
having  the  feathers  still  on  the  pinion  :  as  soon,  however,  as  this  was 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  plumage  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  lost.**  Sguir^i 
JUS,  ^eumal. 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  repository;  but  we  sue-    chap. 
ceeded   in   rolling   them   before   us,    until  we  ^ 

regained  the  rope-ladder,  when  they  were  easily 
raised  to  the  surface,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
England^  to  be  distributed  among  our  friends. 
Another  obligation  now  remains  to  be  fulfilled ; 
namely,  that  of  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
singular  deposit  of  these  birds  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  described. 

A  reverence  for  certain  birds  that  destroy  Caustof 

"^    the  Inter- 
flies  and  serpents  seems  common  to  the  inhabi-  »«»*  of 

tants  of  all  countries.    In  almost  all  parts  of  the 

world,  it  is  considered  as  an  unpropitious  omen 

to  put  to  death  the  swallow  or  the  marten.    The 

same  respect  has  generally  been  paid  to  the 

stork y  the  heron,  and  their  different  species.     At 

this  day,  the  coming  of  these  birds  is  hailed  as 

a  lucky  presage  over  all  the  North  of  Europe  j 

particularly  in  Denmark  and  in  Holland,  Where 

the  nests  of  the  stork  may  be  observed  upon  the 

roofs  of  cottages  and  farm-houses,  in  almost 

every  village.    It  is  observed  by  Pauw  \  that 

the  TurkSf  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  idolaters, 

are  as  careful  in  preventing  the  Ibis  from  being 


(3)  PhikMopbical   Disstrtatioiif   on   the  Mguptums  ud  Chinese, 
Vlu.  If.  p.  100. 
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destroyed  as  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It 
would  have  been  weU  if  this  writer  bad  explained 
what  particular  bird  he  alluded  to  under  this 
appeUation;  because  it  is  believed  that  the  bird 
antiently  called  Ibis  is  become  very  rare  in 
Turkey.  The  Egyptians,  says  Pauw\  instead 
of  being  the  inventors  of  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  stork  and  the  Ibis^  brought  this 
with  them  from  JEihiopia;  together  with  the 
worship  of  the  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ichneumon,  the 
sparrow-fumh,  the  vulture,  and  the  screech-owl;  a 
worship  founded  on  the  utility  of  tliese  animals* 
"  It  was  absolutely  necessary,"  says  he  ,  "to 
put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
otherwise  the  country  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther uninhabitable."  The  Mahommedans,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw^,  have  the  stork*  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration :  it  is  as  sacred  among 
them  as  the  Ibis  was  among  the  Egyptians;  and 
no  less  profane  would  that  person  be  accounted, 
who  should  attempt  to  kill,  nay,  even  to  hurt 

(1)  Phtlocophical  IMiiertations  ^n.  the  Egj^ftkm    and    €Umii% 
yfOl  II.  p.  100.    JLomd.  1795. 

(2)  IlHd. 

f3)  Trafcls,  p.  410.    Limd,  1757. 

(4)  ^  Leklekp  or  LegUg^  is  tiie  name  that  is  oommonly  used  bj  tha 
Arabian  authorSy  althoufh  B^-anje  prenuls  all  over  Barkarif. 
Bochari  {Hieros^>  Kb,  ii.  eap.99»)  suppoteth  it  to  be  tJiie  sama 
tk«  Hatida  of  tbe  Scriptures."    iW.  Noi0  tf. 
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or  to  molest  it  *.  We  are  moreover  told  by 
PHry,  that  the  Egyptians  invoked  the  Ibis 
against  the  approach  of  serpents^.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  Egyptian  history,  the  same  regard  was 
paid  to  the  Ibis,  and  for  the  same  cause.  Josepkus 
mentions  this  bird  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Jewish  Atmats,  as  harmless  to  all  creatures, 
except  to  serpents.  He  relates  that  Moses,  leading 
an  army  into  Ethiopia,  made  use  of  the  Ibis 
to  destroy  a  swarm  of  serpents  that  infested  his 
passage  ^«  Cicero  alludes  to  this  property  in  the 
Ibis^;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held.  The  punishment  in  Thessaly 
for  having  occasioned  the  death  of  one  of  these 
birds  was  equal  to  that  for  homicide'.  Thus 
we  have  the  most  ample  testimony  as  to  the 
veneration  in  which  these  birds  were  univer- 
sally held.    The  peculiar  circumstances  which 


(5)  Tnvek,  ibid. 

(6)  ''  Invocant  et  Mgyptii  Ibes  suas  contra  serpeDtium  adventiiin/' 
Uw.  Hitt.  Nat.  cap.  88.  torn.  I.  p,  530.    X.  Bai.  1635. 

(7)  Jo9epki  Oti.  AnHq.  Jitd.  Hb.  li.  e.  10.  Cahn.  1691.  It  is  how- 
ever maintained  by  Savign^^  from  the  anatomy  of  the  Ibit,  that  thii 
bird  could  not  have  swallowed  serpents. 

(8)  ''  Ibes  maximam  vim  serpentium  conficiunt/'  &c.  Ck.  deNai, 
Dtor.  lib.  1.  p.  810.  Ed.  Lamb. 

(9)  "  Honos  iis  serpentium  eiitio  tantus,  ut  in  Tbessalia  capitate 
fuerit  occidisse,  eademque  le^bos  poena,  quae  in  homieidam.'*  Pirn, 
Hist.  Nat.  iib.  x.  c.  83.  t9M.  I.  p.  587.    L.  Bat.  1635. 
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occasioned  the  remarkable  burial  of  bo  many  of 
their  bodies  in  the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  are  es:** 
plained  by  Ibn  IVashit  an  uirabian  writer;  who 
says,  that  it  was  usual  to  embalm  and  bury  an 
Ilns  at  the  initiation  of  the  priests '.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  number  of  the  priests  who 
<^ciated  in  the  temples  and  colleges  of  the 
country,  and  the  lapse  of  ages  during  which  the 
practice  continued,  extending  even  to  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  we  may  easily 
account  for  the  astonishing  number  of  these 
birds  thus  preserved.  Flutarch,  moreover, 
mentions  the  burial  of  the  Ibis,  and  of  other 
animals  held  sacred  among  the  Egyptians.  He 
says,  it  was  sometimes  a  private,  and  sometimes 
a  public  ceremony  ^  The  Ibis,  with  other  sacred 
animals,  was  put  to  death  by  the  priests,  and 
privately  buried,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to 
avert  pestilential  diseases.  The  burial  was 
public  when  any  particular  species  of  the  sacred 
animals  was  to  be  interred  \ 


(0  See  the  work  of  Ihn  fFhihi,  on  Antient  Alphabets,  ftc.  as  trant- 
lated  by  Mr.  Hamnter.  Tbe  same  writer  is  mentioned  by  JSrcA«rj 
under  tbe  name  of  Abai  Vaaehiam 

(8)  PbUoTch,  deJsid,  tt  Otir.  c.  73.    Qmh.  174C 

(3)  Ibid. 


' 
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We  had  no  sooner  left  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Ibis,  than  we  observed  Mr,  Hammer,  on  horse- 
back, coming  towards  us,  followed  by  a  large 
party  of  jurats,  who  were  dragging  after  them  a 
large  ptone,  which  had  closed  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  Mummy-pits.  It  was  a  very  fine  hiera-  Hierogi^ 
glyphical  tablet ;  and  as  Mr.  Hammer  wished  ^  " 
very  much  to  send  it  to  the  Or/eTtf  a/ Academy  of 
Vienna,  we  assisted  him  in  moving  it  towards 
the  djerm,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  on  board. 
It  was  afterwards  sent  to  Rosetta,  and  to  the 
English  fleet;  but  we  are  yet  ignorant  whether 
it  ever  reached  its  destination.  In  the  fear  that 
it  may  have  been  lost^  and  at  the  same  time  in 
the  hope  of  making  known  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs,  if  it  now  exist  in  other  hands  than 
those  for  whom  Mr.  Hammer  intended  it,  a  few 
ifv^ords  may  be  added  as  a  description  of  it,  ac- 
companied by  an  engraved  representation  of  the 
stone. 

It  seemed,  from  the  rude  and  angular  style 
of  the  sculpture^  as  well  as  from  the  substance 
itself,  upon  which  the  characters  were  engraved, 
to  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity.  It 
was  a  slab  of  common  grey  limestone,  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  Cer- 
tain of  the  inscribed  characters  (for  example. 
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^^^'  lAi  and  lAi)  are  so  evidently  written  letters,  that 
if  this  single  tablet  alone  remain,  as  a  specimen 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  there  will  be  little  reason 
to  doubt  the  use  of  these  characters.  Among 
the  four  figures  in  the  upper  department,  Anuhis 
appears  with  an  egg  upon  his  head,  and  the 
Crux  ansata  in  his  left  hand.  Osiris,  by  his  side, 
bears  in  his  right  hand  the  ^fiagelhsm,  and  in  his 
left  the  crook.  Upon  the  right  and  left  of  these 
figures,  on  either  side,  is  seen  an  altar  supporting 
the  hlus  Jhwer ;  and,  beyond  these,  are  two 
figures,  in  the  attitude  ofuilmehs,  uttering  the 
Ele/eA  at  funerals,  but  perhaps  intended  to  re- 
present a  simUar  ceremony  as  practised  by  the 
priests,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  baldness 
of  their  heads.  Herodotus  says  that  it  vras  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  shave 
their  heads  * :  it  was  transmitted  from  the 
Heathen  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still 
remains  among  the  Monastic  orders  of  the  Raman 
Catholics.     St.  Jerom*  and  Stjimbrose^  both  of 


(1)  fferodoi,  Euierpe,  c.36.  Eudaxui  sliaved  not  only  hit  be«rd» 
but  bis  eyebrows,  during  the  time  that  he  resided  with  the  priests  of 
£gypi,  Dhgm.  Laert.  Ub.  viii.  iegmeiit,  87.  p.  545.  tf«iwMct  fofther 
relates  {Euterpe,  c.  37.)  that  the  priests  shaved  their  whole bodiet  evcfj 
third  day. 

(2)  Hiefm,  in  Com.  in  Ezek,  c.  44. 
(8)  Jmbroi.  £p.  36.  ad  Stjkm. 
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i0rhom  were  wdl  acquainted  with  its  Pagan 
origin,  inveigh  against  this  custom,  as  a  cere* 
mony  of  the  priests  of  Isis.  The  whole  of  this 
symbolical  picture  may  have  related  to  a  sepul- 
diral  subject:  its  meaning  was  explained  by 
tnsc^ptions  placed  above  the  figures,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  tablet.  Anubis  with  the  egg, 
and  the  type  of  Zt/e  to  come  in  his  left  hand% 
may  typify  that  embryo  state  of  the  soul  which 
precedes  its  revivification  after  death ;  as  may 
also  the  unexpanded  flower  of  the  Lotm.  An- 
other symbolical  picture,  below  this,  exhibits  a 
solemn  procession,  perhaps  the  same  which 
Plutarch  describes*  as  taking  place  annually, 
upon  the  nineteenth  of  the  Egyptian  month 
Pachon ;  when  the  priests  carried  rich  odours 
and  spices  to  celebrate  the  .finding  of  Osiris,  a 
ceremony  much  resembling  that  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion in  the  Greek  Church ;  the  Chrislos  voscress 
of  the  Ruaians.  Inscriptions  occupy  all  the  rest 
of  the  tablet,  either  engraven  in  regular  lines 
Ibeneath,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  stone,  or 
above  the  heads  and  by  the  sides  of  the  pic- 
tured figures.  This  very  curious  relic,  therefore. 


(4)  See  Chap.  IV.   pp.  15S,  153>  of  this  Volume. 

(5)  Dc  ItUt,  §i  (Mt.  p.  39.     Qmb,  1744. 
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shews  us,  not  only  the  sacred  writing,  but 
also  the  sort  of  symbolical  painting  used  by  .the 
priests  of  Egypt.  At  the  same  time,  in  rude* 
ness  of  design,  and  in  the  forced  exhibition  of 
profile,  the  style  of  delmeation  resembles  that 
which  is  seen  upon  the  most  antient  (fictUe) 
vases,  found  in  the  sepulchres  of  those  Grecian 
colonies  that  were  established  in  the  south  of 
Italy. 


Antelope. 


Some  young  jirahs  brought  us  an  antelope^ 
which  they  had  recently  caught:  This  we  pur- 
chased of  them  for  three  piastres;  about  four 
shillings  of  our  money.  They  had  so  bruised 
its  legs  with  cords,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our 
endeavours  to  preserve  this  beautiful  animal,  it 
lived  with  us  but  a  short  time.  The  poor 
creature,  after  being  compelled  to  exchange  its 
free  range  of  the  desert  for  a  confined  birth  on 
board  the  djerm,  grew  tame,  and  seemed  sen- 
sible of  the  kindness  of  its  keepers;  for  it 
actually  died  licking  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
fed  it.  The  people  of  Saccdra  brought  us  also 
several  antique  idols,  beads,  amulets,  &c.  found 
about  the  Pyramids,  and  in  the  Catacombs. .  Of 
these  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remark--, 
able. 


^•w;: 
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1 .  Scarabai,  formed  of  onyx-stones,  With  signets,   chap, 

.   containing  hieroglyphic  characters,  but  exe* ,       _    , 
cuted  in  the  coarsest  manner ;   the  stones  AntimiitiBs 

finind  by 

being  at  the  same  time  so  decomposed^  the  Amhh. 
that  they  are  become  of  a  whitish  colour, 
quite  opaque^  and  externally  resem1)le 
common  limestone.  Of  this  nature  were 
the  signets  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as 
worn  by  soldiers*".  See  Nos.  1,  and  2,  of  the 
Plate. 

2.  Small  lachrymatory  vessels  of  terrorcotta^ 
formed  of  pale-white  clay,  without  varnish* 

3.  Vessels  of  libation,  of  the  same  materials* 

4.  Knife-blades  of  bronze.  These  are  fire- 
qu^ntly  represented  iii  hieroglyphic  writing. 

5.  Small  idols,  formed  of  blue  glass,  shaped 
to  resemble  the  form  of  the  Mummy-chests. 
See  No.  3. 

6.  Smaller  images  oiAnubiSf  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, bored  to  be  worn  as  ear-drops,  or 

'  amulets  round  the  neck.    See  No.  4. 

7.  Similar  figures  of  Orm.    See  No.  6. 

6.  Sculptured  idols,  formed  of  limestone,  repre* 
senting  the  double  image  oiLeo  and  Firgo, 
crowned  by  an  orb,  as  the  Suk.  See  No.  6. 


(1)  DeLid,H  Otir.  €.  10.    Lui.  16S4. 
VOL.  V.  K 
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9.  Similar  figures  of  Isis.     See  No.  7. 

10.  Beads  of  white  glass,  each  of  which  has 
seven  blue  spots.     See  No.  8. 

1 1 .  Beads  of  white  glass,  without  spots. 

12.  Deformed  images,  resembling  the  idols  of 
India  and  China.     See  No.  9. 

13.  PhalUy  and  indecent  images  of  Osiris^ 
as  mentioned  by  Plutarch\  All  these 
are  of  blue  glass,  bored,   to  be  worn  as 

amulets. 

14.  Small  amulets  of  the  same  substance,  and 
similarly  bored,  which  are  very  numerous, 
representing  a  horses  head.  This  is  the 
symbol  which  Firgil  mentions  as  being 
found  by  the  Carthaginians  in  digging  for 
the  foundation  of  their  city*.  It  is  repre- 
sented upon  the  medals  of  Carthage^  which 
probaby  suggested  the  circumstance  to 
VirgiCs  mind.  It  also  appears  upon  the 
Soros,   called  the  Lovers  Fountain^   which 


(l)  nmfrmxmi  Ik  mi2  Mftnrifuff^t  *0€tf^  iymXfm  hmt^mm,  l(yAi^«f  rf 
milkif,UriyiNftntm^rirfiftfU9.  Phd.  dt  Jmd.  ^t  Otir.  c.  €1.  JUrf. 
16S4. 

(3)    *^  Lucus  ID  urbe  fuit  media,  latiHimus  umbiA, 
Quo  primum  Jartati  undii  et  turbine,  Pouii 
Elfodera  loco  si^ num,  quod  ngla  Juno 
Moftttnnt,  caput  acria  cqui."  ■    ■■  JEmid.  I.  445. 
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was  found  near  the  castle  of  KaUat  el  Kabsh    chap. 
in  Cairo,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  • 

Nor  are  we  without  its  explanation;  for 
Ceresj  who  was  the  same  as  Isis,  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  horses  head  in 
Sicily.  It  is  therefore  only  one  of  the 
modifications  under  which  the  Antients 
recognised  Isis,  the  Pantamorpha  Mater. 
Some  of  these  amulets  were  curiously 
adorned  with  small  eyes  of  antient  bronze. 
See  Nos.  10,11. 

15.  Sculptured  images,  formed  of  an  opaque 
vitrified  substance,  resembling  No.  5.  only 
larger  in  size,  and  covered  with  hierogly^ 
phic  characters.  These  were  about  four 
inches  in  length.    See  Nos.  12,  13. 

The  horses  of  our  jirab  guard  were  the  finest  Hones 
we  had  ever  seen ;  not  even  excepting  those  of  country. 
Circassia.  In  choosing  their  steeds,  the  j^rabs 
prefer  mares :  the  Turks  give  the  preference  to 
stallions.  The  Mamalukes  and  Bedouin  Arabs  are 
perhaps  better  mounted  than  any  people  upon 
«arth ;  and  the  Arab  grooms  were  considered, 
by  many  of  our  officers,  as  superior  to  those  of 
our  own  country.  These  grooms  affirm  that 
their  horses  never  lie  down,  but  sleep  standing, 
when  they  are  fastened  by  one  leg  to  a  post; 

a2 
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and  that  the  saddle  is  never  taken  off,  except 
for  cleaning  the  animal.    We  give  Utii  relatioii 
as  we  heard  ii,  widiont  venturing  to  vouch  for 
its  truth.    After  paying  the  Sheik  for  the  horses 
we  had  hired^  and  the  peasants  for  their  labour, 
we  returned  in  our  boat  to  SheiA  ^iman,  where 
we  had  rested  th6  preceding  night ;  and  found, 
as  before,  a  party  of  Almehsy  with  bells  upon 
their  fingers,  exhibiting  the  dance  we  had  then 
noticed,  as  if  it  had  continued,  without  inter- 
mission, from  the  time  of  our  first  coming  to 
the  village.     Several  Turkish  soldiers  had  af- 
rived  from  the  Fizier,  to  collect  straw  for  Im 
cavalry.     While  our  servant  was  conversing 
with  one  of  these  men,  who  was  seated  upon 
the  ground  observing  the  dance,  an  Arab,  un- 
derstanding the  Turkish  language,  joined  them, 
and  entered  into  conversation.    This  man  con- 
trived to  steal  from  the  servant  his  purse,  ooi>- 
Theft  de-   tainiug  four  sequins  of  Holland.     Upon  beit% 
accused  of  the  theft,  he  denied  it ;  but  all  the 
7\irks,  indignant  at  the  audacious  manner  ib 
which  the  theft  had  been  committed,  insisted 
upon  a  general  search.    The  money  was  found 
in  the  AraFs  shoes,  placed  beneath  his  pillow, 
under  a  date-tree ;  and  the  purse,  where  he  bad 
thrown  it,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  imle. 
Upon  the  following  morning  we  left  the  village 


tactod. 
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*  • 

.00011  as  daylight  appeared,  and  at  eleven  ,chap. 
A^  u.  again  entered  the  canal  of  Cairo.  «-  ■-^^■v 

0 

« 

Having  thus  concluded  our  observations  upon 
the  Ptrahids  of  Sacc&ra,  as  well  as  those  of 
DjiiUt  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
appropriated  to  a  few  observations  upon  the 
history  of  these  remarkable  monuments. 

After  the  numerous  accounts  which,  during  Histofy 
so  many  ages,  have  been  written  to  illustrate  ftkavim. 
the  origin  of  the  Pvramids,  it  is  not  probable 
that  ai^y  new  remarks  will  meet  with  much 
attention.  Tet  how  £^w,. among  all  the  authors 
who  have  undertaken  to  investigate  this  sub- 
jeQt>  have  ever  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
of  their  own.  Struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  themselves;  by  their  immense  antiquity; 
and  by  a  consciousness  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  their  history  has  been  veiled,  every  suc- 
ceeding traveller  contents  himself  with  a  detail 
of  the  observations .  of  his  predecessors,  only 
shewing  the  eictent  of  the  labyrinth  wherein  he 
is  bewildered.  Yet  something,  perhaps,  might 
be  accomplished,  were  it  allowable,  upon  good 
authority,  to  annihilate  a  most  redundant 
0ource  of  error  and  imposture.  With  this  view, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  abandon  all  that  the 
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Grecian  historians  have  written  upon  the  suB^ 
ject*.  The  arrogance  and  vanity  with  which 
they  endeavoured  to  explain  every  thing,  con- 
sistently with  their  own  fables  and  prejudices, 
caused  the  well-known  observation  made  to 
Solon  by  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  according  to 
PlatOy  maintained  that  the  "  Greeks  were  always 
children,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  antiquity/' 
Hence  originate  those  difficulties  mentioned  by 
Pauwy  as  encountered  by  persons  who  study  the 
monuments  of  a  country  concerning  which  the 
modems  have  conspired  with  the  antienu  to 
give  us  false  ideas.  ''The  latter  indeed,"  says 
he*,  "  were  probably  deceived  by  being  at  the 
discretion  of  a  set  of  men  called  huerpreiers, 
whose  college  was  established  in  the  reign  of 
Psammetichtcs,  and  who  might  be  compared  to 
those  people  called  Ciceroni  at  Rome.  Tra- 
vellers who  went  and  returned,  like  Herodotus, 
without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  could  learn  nothing  but  from  these 
Interpreters.  These  men,  perceiving  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Greeks  for  the  marvellous,  amused 
them,  like  children,-  With  stories  inconsistent 


(l)  ''  Minim  est  quo  procedmt  Gneca  credulttas.  Natlam  tern  iai|Ni- 
dent  mendacium  est,  ut  teste  ctreat."  Pirn,  Hiti,  Nmt.  Uki  iv&,  t.  fO« 
Inn.  I.  p,  4S5.    JL  Bai,  1035. 

(9)  Fhiloioph.  Dim.  on  th«  Eg$rtimu  and  Ckmm,  foT.  n.  p.  4S. 
17d5. 
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with  common  sense,  and  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  history •**  If  we  would  obtain 
authentic  information  concerning  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Egyptians,  we  must  be  contented 
to  glean  from  other  sources;  and  principally 
from  Jewish  and  jirabian  writers.  The  Jews,  by 
the  long  residence  of  their  forefathers  in  Egypt, 
and  also  by  the  constant  intercourse  offered  in 
the  contiguity  of  this  country  and  Judcea,  were 
of  all  people  the  most  likely  to  hare  preserved 
some  knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities:  and 
the  jirabs  have  preserved  not  only  the  names 
bestowed  upon  the  Pyramids  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  also  some  traditions  as  to  the  use 
for  which  they  were  intended.  By  the  dim  light 
thus  afforded,  and  by  comparing  the  existing  re- 
mains with  similar  works  in  other  countries,  and 
with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  customs 
of  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  may  possibly 
attain  something  beyond  mere  conjecture,  as  to 
the  people  by  whom  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
The  epocha  of  their  origin  was  unknown  when 
the  first  Greek  philosophers  travelled  into  Egypt^. 


(s)  **  Nihil  certius  est,  quam  omnia,  que  de  conditoribut  Pjrrmmi- 
dum  pfodita  nobis  sunt  ab  iSgyptiis  etGnacis,  esne  ineeitissiiiia. 
Ipal  id  VeUret  fatentur."  PeHunU  jBgppi.  Orig,  H  Ttmp*  MlifMiM. 
htoM^Qim,  €«;p.xxi.  p.  386.    L.  Bai.  1711. 
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CHAP'  They  are  even  more  antient  than  the  age  of  tiie 
<  ■»■  /  earliest  writers  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  That  we  may  arrive*  therefore, 
at  any  thing  like  satisfactory  information  coO"- 
ceming  them,  the  following  order  of  inquiry 
may  be  deemed  requisite : 

^»«  ^      I.  Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
<%«<i<»«  Egypt  in  the  remote  period  to  which  these 

mommients  refer? 

11.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramids y  as  they 
now  appear,  which  corresponds  with  any 
of  the  known  customs  of  this  people  ? 
III.  Did  any  thing  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
same  people  which  cam  possibly  he  adduced 
to  explain  the  present  violated  state  of  the 
principal  pyramid? 

IV.  Doth  any  record  or  tradition  attribute' the 
origin  of  the  Pyramids  to  this  people,  or  to 
a  period  equally  remote  with  that  of  theit 
residence  in  Egypt? 

If  the  three  last  of  these  queries  admit  of  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  satisfactory  re^ 
ply  can  be  given  to  the^^^  the  result  wfll  surely 
be,  either  that  we  do  possess  documents  siiffi* 
cient  to  illustrate  thii^  very  difficult  aubject,or,  at 
least,  that  a  veiy  high  degre<^  of  prdMtn&cy 
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♦ 

attaches  to  the  opinion  thereby  suggested; 
and  that  the  obscurity  in  which  this  part  of 
antient  history  has  been  involved,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  cause  assigned  by  Pauw ',  namely* 
to  a  train  of  theories  founded  upon  the  bewil- 
dering fables  of  the  Greeks. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed method  of  investigation : 

I. 

J9^ho  were  the  Inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Egypt,  in  the 
remote  period  to  which  these  monuments  refer? 

The'kingdom  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  best  Age«rih« 
authorities  admitted  in  chronology*^  had  lasted 
about  seventeen  hundred  years  at  the  conquest 
of  Cambyses*.  The  Jirst  Princes  spoken  of  in 
Sacred  Scripture  are  those  "  of  Pharaoh,*"  m«i- 
tioiied  in  the  books  of  Moses*,  near  two  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Christian  eera.  The  Jlrsi 
pyramid,  according  to' Herodotus*,  was  built  by 
MobHs,  the  last  of  a  Ime  of  kings  from  Menes  to 


(l)  Pbilocoph.  Diss.  Ac.  vol.  U.  p.  43.    XmmT.  1795. 
(S)  S«e  Uie  calculation  of  OmiUmtiM  iUmama, 
(a)  B.  C.  5S5. 

(4)  **  The  Priooes  alto  of  Pttarfuk,**     fUna,  xii.  19, 

(5)  Hmthi.  S^Uirpt.  c.  101. 
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Sesostris;  and  therefore  it  mast  have  beea 
erected  some  ages  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Without,  however,  placing  any  reliance  upon 
this  record,  or  attempting  to  assign  a  particular 
epocha  for  any  one  of  these  monuments^  we 
may  venture  to  assume,  as  a  £aict,  upon  the 
authority  of  all  writers  by  whom  they  are  no- 
ticed, that  they  existed  above  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Almost  a 
century  before  that  time,  the  prosperity  of 
Joseph,  then  a  ruler  in  this  country,  and  a 
dweller  in  the  very  city  to  which  these  monu- 
ments belonged,  is  described  as  having  ex- 
tended ''unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  ever- 
lasting HILLS."  These  words S  as  applied 
to  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  seat  of  his 
posterity,  are  very  remarkable.  He  "  bought 
all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh/'  redacing  all 
its  independent  provinces  into  one  monarchy. 
The  entire  administration  of  tiiis  empire  was 
entrusted  to  him;  for  Pharaoh  said*,  "Only  in 
the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou."  In  the 
remote  period,  therefore,  to  which  the  Pyramids 
refer,  ** Joseph dweltia  Egypt,  he,  and  his  father's 
house."  It  is  said  of  them%  that  they  **  increased 


(1)  Gem.  iliz.  96.  (S)  Ibid.  sU.  40, 

(3)  amf.  i.  7. 
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abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceed-  chap. 
ing  mighty,  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them/'  ^ 
The  customs  of  embalming  bodies,  and  of 
placing  them  in  sepulchral  chambers,  were 
then  practised ;  for  Jacob^  was  embalmed,  and 
*'  gathered  unto  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Ephronr  At  the  death  oi  Joseph,  he  too 
was  embalmed',  but  not  '^  gathered  unto  his 
fathers."  He  was  entombed,  to  use  the  literal 
expression  of  the  SeptuagintS  en  thi  sopoi,  in 
Egypt.  And  this  mode  of  his  interment  sug- 
gests a  reply  to  the  second  question  befcnre  pro- 
posed* 

II. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Pyramids^  as  they  now  appear, 
which  corresponds  with  any  of  the  known  Customs  of 
this  People  f 

The  nature  of  a  Soros  has  been  repeatedly  sepukktoi 
explained,  upon  the  indisputable  authority  of  ^p^ka* 
Inscriptions  where  this  name  has  been  assigned  ^"^ 
to  a  particular  kind  of  receptacle  for  the  dead^ 
one  of  which  now  exists  in  the  chamber  of  the 
principal  pyramid.   This  kind  of  coffin  has  some- 
times   one   of  its    extremities    rounded,  and 


V. 


(4)  Mxod,  L.  9.  (5)  Ibia.  L.  S6. 

(6)  Ibid.  L.  96. 
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sometimes  both  are  squared;  bntitsdhnensionB 
are  almost  always  the  same»  and  it  is  very  g^ie^ 
rally  monolithal,  or  of  one  stone.  This  is  the 
kind  of  coffin  which  the  Romans  called  Sarco^ 
pha^us ' ;  and  any  doubt  as  to  its  use,  seems  to 
be  without  reason;  because  the  Soros,  in  many 
instances,  has  borne,  not  only  its  name  m* 
scribed  upon  it  in  legible  characters,  but -also 
the  purport  for  which  it  was  intended.  'The 
principal  pyramd  therefore  contains  that  whidi 
corresponds  with  the  known  customs  of  a  people 
who  inhabited  Egypt  in  the  remote  period  to 
which  the  Pyramids  refer,  because  Joseph's  body 
was  put  h  ry  2ogf.  And  on  this  fact  alone,  if 
no  other  could  be  adduced,  the  septdckral  origin 
of  those  monuments  is  decidedly  manifest*. 

III. 

Did  any  thing  occurin  the  SRstory  of  the  same  People 
which  can  possibly  le  adduced  to  explain  the  present 
violated  state  of  theprinapal  Pyramids 

Previous  to  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention^  that  the  custom 


(0  Jugutim.  de  Omi.  JM,  i.  zviii.  c.  5.    .riiltMf  P^Owf,  x.  160. 

(8)  *' Commuoior  ergo  acnteotia  fait,  tepuldirm  faitM  lUgun 
{f^de  IHoderum  5tc.  fi^.  i.  /».  40, 41*)  quod  ex  solio  tea  Mndftpila  in 
iUis  residua  satis  coosUt*"     PeHxm.  Oriff.  JBgtfpi.  e.  91.  f  •  893. 

L.  Bats  mi. 
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of  hoapuig  an  artificial  mound,  whether  of  stones  chap. 
or  of  earth,  abo^e  the  Soros^,  after  interment,  was  «  /  ' 
a  coimmon  practice  of  the  Antients.  Examples 
of  this  kind  hare  been  previously  alluded  to  in 
the  former  volumes  of  these  Travels.  The 
most  antient  form  of  this  sort  of  mound  was  not 
pyramidaL  However  antient  the  pyramids  may 
be,  a  simpler  hemispherofdal  or  conical  form 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  more  artificial  an- 
gular structure.  Among  the  Pyramids  of  Saccdra, 
which  appear  to  be  more  antient  than  those  of 
Dfiza,  there  are  instances,  as  we  have  shewn, 
not  only  of  this  primeval  pile,  but  of  its  varioue 
modifications,  until  it  assumed  the  pyramidal 
shape.  One  example  has  been  noticed  among 
the  Pyramids  of  SaccAra,  of  an  immense  mound, 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  with  the  common 
appearance  presented  by  antient  Tumuli  almost 
all  over  the  world,  as  diey  are*  found  in  coun- 
tries where  the  pyramidal  shape  was  never  in- 
troduced. But  to  proceed^  in  the  discussion 
of  the  third  question. 

'  The  body  of /an^being  thus  placed  h  ry  ^ogof,  fcmiu. 
aad  buried  according  to  the  accustomed  usage  tfa?vioi«. 
of  the  Egyptians  (as  manifest  by  the  existence  pHnd^^ 
of  one  of  their  antient  sepulchres  containing  the  ^«««''- 
receptacle  in  question),  was  not  intended   to 
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CHAP,    remain  in  Egypt.      The   Israelites  had  bound 
-  themselves  to  him  by  an  oatt^«  that  when  they 
left  the  land,  they  would  "  carry  his  bones**  with 
them  \     Accordingly  we  find,  that  when  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 
burial,  the  sepukhrcy  which  during  all  this  period 
had    preserved    his    relics    in    a    Soros,    was 
opened  by  the  children  of  Israel.    Their  num- 
ber amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men 
when  they  went  out  of  Egypt,  besides    the 
mixed  multitude  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
panied'; a  sufficient  army,  surely,  even  for  the 
opening  of  9,  pyramid  if  it  were  necessary,  espe- 
cially when    the    persons    employed  for    the 
undertaking  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
its  entrance;  having,  from  the  very  moment  of 
the  patriarch's  interment,  been  under  a  solemn 
engagement  to  remove  the  body  which  they  had 
there  placed.      However  this  may  be  deter- 
mined, it  is  certain  the  tomb  was  opened;  for 
no  sooner  is  thetlrdeparture  meiitioned,  than  we 
read* — "Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph  with 
him."    Here,  then,  we  have  a  record  in  history. 


(l)  ''And  Joteph  took  an  oatb  of  the  children  oilgnul,  nytng,  G«i 
wUl  tartly  visit  you,  and  you  ibdl  carry  «p  my  bones  from  henee. 
Gen*  L*  25* 

(8)  Exod.  xu.  87,  38. 

(8)  lUd.  xiii.  19. 


•» 
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which  implies  the  violation  of  a  septdchre,  and  chap. 
the  actual  removal  of  an  embalmed  body  from  t  '  . 
the  Soros  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
posited. The  locality,  too,  of  this  sepulchre 
seems  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  particular 
coemetery  where  this  pyramid  has  for  so  many 
ages  unaccountably  borne  the  marks  of  a  similar 
violation;  its  secret  entrance  being  disclosed 
to  view;  and  its  Soros  always  empty*.  It  is  by 
no  means  here  presumed  that  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  its  violated  state ;  but  it  fur- 
nishes a  curious  coincidence  between  the  present 
appearance  of  the  pyramid,  and  a  fact  recorded 
in  antient  liistory  which  nuy  possibly  be  urged  to 
that  effect.  No  other  pyramid  has  been  thus 
opened ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  any  such 
violation  of  a  sepulchre  would  ever  have  been 
formerly  tolerated;  so  sacrilegious  was  the 
attempt  held  to  be  among  all  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  ^ 


(4)  **  Locus  quoqoe,  in  quo  condiUe  rant  Pyrmmides,  ab  ItraiStarmm 
habitatione  minime  fuit  alienos."  PtrixmdlOriginesJEgppiiaete,  c.9l. 
p,S90.      L.Bat.  nil. 

(5)  See  Cbap.  viii.  p.  884,  and  Notes,  of  the  precedinf^Volume  of  these 
Travels.  Theocrii.  IdjfU,  «C  S07. ;  also  the  denunciations  contained  in 
bueriptwns  a^aiost  those  who  presumed  to  violate  a  sepulchre.  MwratMi 
has  preserved  an  inscription  found  upon  a  tomb  in  Atkaus  and  the  fol- 
lowing eitract  from  the  LaHn  version  of  it  in  bis  work,  will  shew  what 
the  feelinfi  of  the  Antients  were  in  this  respect :  **  Si  quii  tpoRaveHi 

koe 
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At  the  same  time,  .there  are  many  weighty 
arguments  against. the  opinicHi  that  such  a  stu- 
pendous pyramid  would  have  been  erected  by 
Josephs  posterity  over  his  remains,  even  if  they 
bad  worshipped  him  as  a  god,  when  it  was 
known  that  his  body  was  not  intended  to 
remain  in  the  country :  but  the  honours  paid  to 
the  dead  in  Egypt  were,  in  certain  instances,  as 
it  is  evident,  almost  beyond  our  conception; 
and  there  is  no  saying  what,  in  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  piety  of  some  hundred  thousand  indi- 
viduals might  not  have  effected,  especially  when 
aided  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  equally 
revered  the  memory  of  Joseph,  although  they 
became,  at  last,  inimical  to  his  descendant^. 
This  part  of  the  subject  is,  not  altogether  essen- 
tial to  the  end  proposed :  it  has  been  introduced 
rather  as  a  curious  inquiry  suggested  by  the 


Jbe  aepulcrum,  vet  aperiett  vet  eHam  aUquid  aUud  duMvehU,  vei  ^te,  tfel 
per  aliumf  nee  terram  tiK  ambuiantiy  nee  mare  moMfigmnH  (propitia 
tiabeat),  $ed  eradieetur  in  emni  generatione,  omnia  maia  experiahr,  ei 
Jtorrorem^  et  /ebrim^  et  quartanam,  ei  elepkanliarim,  ei  euneia  maia,  ei 
que^cwnque  hommilnu  accidunt,  ea  evenkmi  UB,  fui  aunajaerii  ex  kee 
eepukre  aliqtdd  dimcvere,**  3hiraiori  Thesaur.  Vet.  Inscript.  p.  1298. 
No.  5.  vol.  III.  class.  19.  MedioL  1740.  The  very  name  of  such  a 
violated  monumeot  was  used,  even  among  the  leraeiUet  theinselvcs» 
to  denote  whatsoever  was  revoItiDf^  and  horrible.  Thus  David,  speak- 
ing of  his  enemies,  says»  "their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchkb;"  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  loses  all  iu  force  and  beauty,  vnlcsa  It  be 
understood  with  reference  to  this  species  of  sacrilege. 
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oCttinection   which   appears  to   exist  betweeti    chap. 
the  Pyramids  and  the  history  of  the  Heifrews :  it ..,_    ^"'    ... 
neither  affects  nor  alters  the  main  argument^  as 
to  the  nature  of  these  monuments  in  general. 

iv. 

Doth  any  record  or  tradition  attritmte  the  origin  of  the 
Pyramips  to  the  Israblitbs^  or  to  a  period  equally 
remote  with  that  of  their  residence  in  Egypt  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  article  of  the  in-  Hidoriad 
4juiry.    For  the  record,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  concerning 
Joseplms^;  who  expressly  states  it  as  one  of  the  iag  of  j^«. 
grievous  oppressions  which  befel  the  Hebrews  ^^,  "* 
after  the  death  of  Joseph,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  ik  building  Pyramids*;  and 
the  curious  memorial,  as  given  by  the  Jewish 
Historian,   is  sustained  by  collateral  evidence 
in  the  books  of  Moses.    The  principal  labour  of 
the  Israelites  is  described   in  Exodus^  to  be  a 
daily  task    of  making   bricks,    without  being 
allowed  a  requisite  portion  of  straw  for  their, 
manufacture.     The  mere  circumstance  of  six 


(l)  *'  Ego  c«rte  Jotepbo»  luaSlittfom  tempore  factai  censenti  acces- 
Mrim."    Penam.  Orig.  JEgftt*  e. SI.  j». 387.    Z. Bat.  171 1. 

(8)  Tbt^mfU^  wt  JhmtUitftHffwtt  V^f»x*f  ifmt  r«  yim*  **  Pynmidibus 
«tlm  exstrueodie  hpmines  Dottron  adhibentet  deterebiiDt."  Jo$ephi 
Aniiq.  Iu4.  Uk,  it.  e.  9.    Edit.  Havereampi,  Imi.  I.  p.  97.    17^. 

(3)  Msetd,  V.  t6. 

VOL.  v.  S 
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hundred  thousand  persons  being  employed  at  the 
same  time  in  making  bricks,  affords  of  itself  a 
proof  that  the  building  for  which  these  mate- 
rials were  reqmred  could  be  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude '.  This  happened,  too,  after  the  death 
of  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt\  at  which  time,  it 
is  said,  they  began  •*  to  sigh,l)y  reason  of  their 
bondage."  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
the  pyramid  at  which  they  laboured  was  the 
sepulchre  of  this  king:  this  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture; although  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of  the 
Pyramids  near  Saccdra  is  built  of  brtchs,  ccmiaining 
chopped  straw'.    The  fact  for  present  attention 


(l)  '^  Quid  vero  tanto  temporU  intervallo  tot  millia  liommuin  per- 
feeerint,  non  reperimus,  nisi  munitioncm  daarum  vel  trium  urbium, 
qnm  ab  iii  intra  paucissimoc  annos  facillime  perfici  potuit.  Debucrant 
ctiam  aliud  quid  maximsB  molis,  laboris,  temporis,  pnestitiMe,  quodque 
convenieDS  esset  aliquot  centenis  millibus  homiDum  longiasimo  et 
continuo  tempore  ad  opus  adactis.  Nihil  autem  m^jus  at  operosios  in 
JEgypto,  atque  <yus  Historia  invenimus  exstructione  Pymmidum,  quai 
ab  aliis,  aut  alio  tempore  exstructas  minime  constat."  Periaum,  Orig. 
Mgypi.  c.  31.  p.388.  L,Bat,  1711. 
.  (2)  JExod.  \u  23. 

(3)  See Pocacke'sDetcr^.o/ihe East, vol, I.  p.  53.  Land.  \7A3.  Itstanda 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the  PyramiA  of  SaeeAru, 
near  the  village  of  Atemhiek  Dathauvy  and  is  called  Kiwhe^l-ifaukieh, 
the  bricks  o/MentMeh.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hbrodotvs  {Emierfe,  c.  136). 
GreaveSf  who,  though  an  accurate  writer,  was  not  always  an  accurate 
obGerrer»  after  two  visits  made  to  the  Ps^-amidt,  and  haringy  as  be 
says,  {Pre/,  tePyramidof.  land,  1646.)  examined  evM  theneigMmuiMi^ 
dcBeri,  knew  not  the  existence  of  this  pjframid.  And  he  vises 
this  as  a  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  the  opinions  of  those  modem 


V. 
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is  the  record  preserved  by  Josepkus,  which  chap. 
attributes  to  the  Isra£LIT£S  the  origin  of  certain 
Pyramids  in  Egypt:  and  for  other  evidence, 
proving  them  to  have  existed  in  a  period  equally 
remote  with  that  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
the  country,  we  may  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  Manetho,  whose  authority  is  respected  by 
Josephusy  and  who,  from  his  situation  as  aa 
Egyptian  priest*,  had  access  to  every  record 
preserved  in  the  sacred  archives  of  the  country. 
Manetho  affirms,  that  these  structures  were 
begun  by  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  during  the 
first  dynasty^;   which  carries  their  antiquity 


writers  fSptmdanus  tie  Ctemeieriis  Sacris,  Uh,\,  par,  1.  cap.  6m  JBrodatu 
Epigr,  Grtte,  Ht  f««vr)  who  believed  the  Pyramiit  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  lirrae/ilef  .•  '*The  Sacred  Scriptures/'  says  he,  *' dearely  e&- 
prettin;  the  slaverie  of  the  Jewe$  to  have  consisted  in  makinf^  hriehp 
whereas  all  these  PyramiiM  consist  of  stone."  CPyramidographia,  p,  1 ,) 
Ssaetly  after  the  same  manner,  he  neglected  to  notice  the  peififitd 
UniUi  described  by  Siraho;  and  then  accoants  iat  their  disappearance, 
by  iQpposIng  them  to  have  been  *'  consumed  by  time,  or  tctUtered  hjf 
tkewmdt"//!  or,  "buried  in  sand."   Jbid,  p,  119. 

(4)  Joiephms  says,  that  the  care  and  continuance  of  the  public  Te:* 
eords  were  the  peculiar  province  of  the  priests.  (^^.  iib,  i.  cMtf« 
^4>wfi.  Manetho  belonged  to  the  College  at  HtliapiUist  the  very  seat 
of  £gppikin  science.  His  testimony  was  preferred  by  Manham  to 
that  of  Jotepkut  himself.  However,  it  should  lie  acknowledged,  that 
P^rizmmuy  who  considered  the  Dynasties  of  Maneiho  as  fabulous,  at- 
tadctd  Martkam  upon  this  ground ;  describing  him  as  "  abntrdtstimm 
qmmqwt  Mauthmu  rwe^putuH  thuHotim',  quam  tp^eiota  Jotephi"  Vid* 
Jac,  PeriamU  JSovrr.  Orio.  Invest  c.  SI.  p.  384.  L.Bai»  1711  • 

(5)  "  Etenlm  Manetho  Jam  in  dynastia  i.  quartan  ^us  rcgcai 

S  2  reiupktm. 
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CHAP,  back  to  a  period  eariier  than  the  age  of 
Abraham^  Of  this  nature  are  the  records  re- 
quired by  the  last  question  in  the  proposed 
inquiry,  without  having  recourse  to  any  of  the 
writers  of  Greece  or  Italy.  As  for  the  traditions 
which  refer  the  origin  of  these  monuments  to 
the  age  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  these  exist 
not  only  among  the  Arabians,  but  also  among 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  The  author  of  a  book 
entitled  Morat  Alzeman,  cited  by  Greaves  in  hi» 
Pyramidographia\  speaking  of  the  founders  of 
the  Pyramids,  says,  *'  Some  attribute  them  to 
Joseph,  some  to  NimrodJ*  The  Arabians  distin* 
guished  the  Pyramids  by  the  appellation  of 
Djebel  Pharooun,  or  PharaoKs  Mottntains^;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  these  Oriental  writers-  who 
does  not  consider  them  as  antient  sepulchres^ ^ 

Upon  thede  premises,    thu9  derived  from 


•«M««MWi^ 


P'mqtkem,  ^ramidcw  ereikse  tndit ;  ac  d«in,  in  dynwtia  lY.  rtg^m 
•e<^nduiD»  SmpMrn,  pynmiduin  raaximam  ootnisisse.**  i\f<tiii. 
JSgfftkiem,  €iq».  %i.  p.  a88.  L,  Bai.  1711.  This  autbority,  adaittod 
by  Afynham,  is  contemned  by  the  author  from  whom  H  ii  new  dtad^ 

(1)  Ibid.  p.  684. 

(2)  P.  6.    Lmd,  164^. 

(8)  See  also  Egmmt  and  HeffnuaCu  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  8S.  Lmi. 
1758. 

(4)  See  the  Bxtracts  from  An  Ahd  dIMm,  and  the  JrMm  authors, 
m  fivtn  by  Gnmm,  ftc.  dee. 
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sources  that  are  not  liable  to  the  objections  c^^^- 
Hrged  by  Pauw,  being  wholly  independent  of 
any  notions  which  he  supposes  the  Greeks  to 
have  blended  with  their  accounts  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  following  conclusions  may  perhaps 
Appear  to  be  warranted : 

1.  That  the  Hebrews  inhabited  Egypt  in  the 
period  to  which  the  Pyramids  may  be 
referred. 

2.  That  the  Ptbamids  contain  an  existing 
document  corresponding  with  the  mode  of 
interment  practised  by  this  people,  and 
were  therefore  intended  as  sepulchres. 

3.  That  the  present  state  of  the  principal 
PraAMiD  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  related  in  their  history,  of 
the  removal  of  Joseph's  relics  from  the 
Soros  in  which  they  had  been  preserved. 

4.  That  from  the  records  of  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian historians,  as  well  as  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  Pyramids  to  the 
Hebrews  themselves ;  and  may  assign  to 
others  a  period  even  more  remote  than 
the  age  in  which  this  people  inhabited 
Egypt. 
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In  the  principal  point  to  be  determined, 
namely,  the  use  for  which  these  structures  were 
v"ewofthe  erected  by  the  Antients,  there  cannot  remain 
Subjecu  gy^jj  tj^g  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  they  werfe 
sepulchres,  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  contradiction ;  and  in  proving 
this,  all  the  best  authorities  have  long  con- 
curred'. In  their  whole  extent  from  Djiza  to 
Sacciray  the  Pyramids,  and  all  their  contiguous 
subterraneous  catacombs,  constituted  one  vast 
coeTnetery,  belonging  to  the  seat  of  the  Memphian 
kings  %  the  various  parts  of  which  were  con- 
structed in  different  periods  of  time.  Some 
learned  writers,  however,  as  Shaio,  and  the 
author  of  Philosophical  Dissertations  on  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  have  exercised  their  eru- 
dition in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Pyramids 
were  mythological  repositories  of  Egyptian  su- 
perstitions ;  and  they  have  described  the  Soros, 
in  direct  opposition  to  Strabo,  either  as  a  tomb 
of  Osiris^,  or  as  one  of  those  Kltrrai  Ugas  in  which 


(l)  See  the  authorities  and  arpumeots  stated  byPERizoNius,  Origmet 
JEgyptiaea^  cap.^X.  p, 393.  L, Bai,  1711.  Also Guavjss's Pfframidf^ 
grapkia,  p.  43.    Lond.  1646,  ^c.^c. 

(3)  r^urSffim^ixi^,  (Strabon,  Geog,  fi».  zvii.  p.  1145.  Bd.Oxmi.J 
In  the  tbreateniD^g  denounced  ag^ainst  the  IsraeUtet  (Hoata,  e»  iz.  vS.J 
it  is  said,  ''  Memphis  shall  bury  thbm." 

(a)  See  Pauw  oh  the  Egypt,  and  Chinese,  velAU  pA8.   Lond.  179S* 
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the  Priests  kept  their  sacred  vestments*.  Nor,  chap. 
perhaps^  would  these  conjectures  have  ap- 
peared so  visionary,  if  those  distinguished 
writers  had  carried  the  investigation  somewhat 
further.  If  the  connection  between  antient 
Egyptian  mythology  and  Jeivish  history  had  been 
duly  traced,  an  evident  analogy,  founded  upon 
events  which  have  reference  to  the  earliest 
annals  of  the  Hebrews^  might  be  made  manifest. 
The  subject,  of  itself  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
separate  dissertation,  would  cause  too  much 
digression ;  although  an  endeavour  may  be  made 
to  concentrate  some  of  its  leading  features 
within  the  compass  of  a  note\    The  main  object 


(4)  See  Shaw'i  TraveU,  p.  S7I.     XmuT.  1757. 

(5)  Perhaps,  with  due  attention  to  facts  collected  from  antient  and 
tnodem  writers,  the  whole  connection  might  be  traced  between  the 
history  of  Joseph,  and  the  JEgyptian  mythology  founded  thereon.  For 
this  purpose,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  all  that  Fosriut  has  written 
upon  the  subject  fyH.  Ub,  i.  cegf,  t9.  torn,  I.  p,  913.  de  Theologid 
CenHH:  Anut,  1643),  who  considers  the  Egyptian  Apis  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Patriarch,  He  supports  his  opinion  by  authority  from 
RuFPiNUS  fHitt9r^  EceUsiMtiee,  Ub.  ii.  «qp.S3.);  and  derives  eridence 
from  AuouSTiN,  (Scr^,  Mirab,  i.  i.  e.  15.)  to  prove  that  iheEgyptiaim 
placed  an  Ok  near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  it  appears  also,  from 
SmdiU  (voce  "Xd^m^if),  that  Apis  was  by  some  considered  a  symbol  of 
Joseph  :  **  Quo  ut  magit  ineHnem  /aeit,"  observes  Vossius,  *'  qt^d 
Jotephui  Deuterwwmii  cap.  penult,  commote  17,  ^  vocetur^  secundkm 
eoHcet  Hehrtnt,"  But  if  Apis  were  the  same  as  Joseph,  so  must  also 
be  Sbrapis  (or  Sarapis,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Greeks)  and  Osiris  ; 
for  ^these  are  but  different'ntmes  of  the  same  mythological  personage. 

''Factut 
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CHAP,    at  present  is  to  prove  the  inteution  for  whi<^ 
the  Pyramids  were  erected ;   and  in  this,  it  ia 


*'Fmetu9  «f/  Joteph  fvoii  rejp  toHm  JEgj/piit  ei  v$etwenint  turn  ApU^*^ 
%my%  Kireher  {CBdip,  Mgypi.  torn.  I.  p,  19S.  i?om.  1653);  aud  he 
^tvet  us  from  Parro  the  reason  why  he  wa»  called  Sebapis  :  '*  Si^ua 
Jrtm  (tnfuaf  Varr^  in  ^ntf  ponitu  truty  GrtNtk  $eu  ^Sgpptia^  Hdbir 
'Ss^,  umde  Zi^r«ft  puui  Area  ApUf  demde,  wtd  Uimrd  mutaid^  ^^f**^ 
dieius  est,**  Also,  accordiDf^  to  Strabo,  Apis  was  the  same  as  Osiais. 
'Of  Uti»  ('Aitig)  I  mM$  m)  'Ori^i  {lib.  zvH.  p.  1 144.  S4.  OrM.)  Hence 
it  maj  be  inferred,  that  as  Joseph,  tq^ther  with  the  names  of  Am 
andSERAPis,  also  bore  that  of  Osiri9»  the  annual  mournings  which 
took  place  in  Egjfpt  for  the  Im«  of  Oriru^  M^,  and  the  eshtbttion  ef 
an  mmpty  Sorm  upon  those  occasions,  were  ceremonies  derived  from 
the  hts  of  Joseph* 9  body,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Htbremg 
when  they  left  the  country.  J¥Uu$  Firmiau,  who  flourished  under 
the  two  SODS  of  Comiantinc,  endeavours  to  explain  the  reason  (J)0 
Error,  Profan,  BeHg.)  why  Joseph  was  called  Sbeapis.  In  opposition 
to  the  origin  assigned  by  ^Ponv,  for  the  same  Sbrapis,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Plutarch  (DeIsid.ol  Ottr.  c.S9.)  derides  a  notion  which 
prevailed,  maintaining^  that  Sbrapis  was  no  God,  but  a  mere  name  for 
the  sepulchral  chest  where  the  body  of  Apis  was  deposited :  Ov»  iTm4 
ei«f  r»f  2«^r/n  JkXXm  m  'Ani AOX  ZOpoN  fyrMf  infOittim.  But  things 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Greeki,  as  inconsistent  with  their  religions 
opinions,  may  come  much  nearer,  on  this  account,  to  truth,  and  to  our 
own.  A  very  popular  notion  has  long  been  entertained,  concemii^ 
an  extraneous  idol  brought  to  Alexandria^  by  one  of  the  Ptolamke^ 
from  the  coast  of  Poinus,  which  received  the  appeUation  of  Sen/pit 
upon  its  arrival  in  EgypL  But  the  word  Sercgne  i%  purely  JEggpham 
(Vid.  Jabhntki  Panth.  AE^ypU  torn,  I.  p,  S32.  Frantof.  1750);  and 
there  is  something  estremely  improbable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
importation.  That  any  of  the  Ptolemies,  cooped  as  they  were  ia  Egj/pi^ 
should  insult  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Macrobitts Saiumai,  l.u 
e.  7-)  by  the  introduction  of  a  strange  Divinity  from  the  EvxiNE,  has 
always  worn  an  appearance  of  fable.  JabUmshi  has  refuted  the  opi- 
nion, by  proving  that  SerapU  was  worshipped  in  Memphis  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  (Panth,  Egypt,  lib,  li,  e,b,  p,933»  Fnme. 

^  1750)^, 
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hoped  we  may  succeed.     If  these  were  the    chap. 
only  monuments  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the 


|750)y  and  by  shewiug  from  EustathiuM  that  tbe  whole  story  of  thif 
Suupic  Deity  was  denred  from  Sinopium  near  Memplat,  Thus 
Tacitus,  **  Sedmm^  ex  qud  trantUrii  (SwuyU)  MewtpMn  perktbmif 
ime^tam  «2ms»  0t  vtterit  EgypU  cokimen"  Yet  Gibhtn  seems  to  imply 
fHisi.  c.  S8.  vo/.  V.  p,  90.  Land,  I8O7)  that  both  tbe  name  aod  the 
idei  were  alike  ttnnsers  to  the  priests  olBgppt:  and  he  sneers  at  tb^ 
Doiioa  of  FetiUu^  that  the  Patriarch  Joseph  had  been  adored  in  the 
country  as  the  Bull  Jptt^  and  the  God  Sempie,  fJhid,  See  Note  36.) 
The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  observations  of  Bochart  upon  this 
sul^ect  {HygfMSeaih  ^om.  I.  '.  ii.  c.  84.  pp.  345»  346, 347»  348),  and 
also  of  Jahhnshiy  upon  which  GUbon  may  have  (grounded  his  scep- 
ticism, although  he  have  not  mentioned  his  authors.  The  following 
passai^  of  Jpe/Uoda/nu^  as  cited  by  Be^eurt,  proves  the  name  Serapu  to 
be  of  antient  date  inEoYirr :  ^*  Apie^  reiaiue  inter  JDeos,  Sarapis  appel- 
laivt  eei,"  Upon  tbe  identity  of  Serapis  and  Joseph  many  learned 
writers  are  afi^reed.  "  Sunt  qui  Apim  ei  $biupidem  unum  Numen 
puidrint,  ei  per  Serapidem  Josepuum  intellexerinl ;  ^BC  veritati 
CONTRARIA  viDETUR  H/EC  OPINIO."  f  Cuuenu  de  Repuh.  Heb.  Annoi. 
Nieekd,  c.  17*  not.  14,  Thee,  Antig.  SaeM^etini,  ^me^  1745.)  In- 
deed, the  number  of  authors  aud  commentators  by  whom  this  opinion 
is  maintained  may  be  considered  as  more  thau  a  counterpoise  to  the 
objections  of  Boehart  lind  of  Jahtcniki,  Tirinus,  fjnnot.  in  Sulpit. 
Setfir.  p»  5$,  Ed,  Horn,  L,  Bat,  1654.)  in  addition  to  tbe  authorities 
above  cited,  mentions  also  Pierius  and  Baromius :  aod  he  further  ob- 
serves, **  Idque  patet,  turn  ex  nomine  Serapis  quod  Bovem  notat ; 
turn  ex  nomine  Arsapk,  quo  teste  Plutarcho,  Osiris  vocabatur,  levi 
cummutatiooe  ex  Joeeph  facta :  turn  ex  Hiero^lypbicis,  quibus  Osiri- 
dem  desig^nabaut,  puta  fi^ura  bovis  sen  vituli,  notis  LunoB  et  Solis 
insigniti  :  item  javenis  imberbis  cum  modio  et  calatho  in  capite. 
Qufls  in  Josephom,  ^usque  boves  et  spicas,  ct  etatem,  ct  astrologisB 
peritiam,  ad  amussim  quiulraot.  Subscilbunt  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Auj^ustinus,  A  Lapide,  et  Bonfrerius."  See  also  Spencer  de  Leg, 
Heb.  tib/iix.  pp,^0,91\.  Beper,  Hen.  fVegharei.  deVeroDei  Cullu, 
pag,  m.  S5.  edU.  KiUm,  1671.  MichaSL  Not,  ad  GaffarelL  Curioaiaiee, 
edif,  Hamburg,  ^c.  ^c. 
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CHAP,  antient  world,  and  we  had  not  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Soros  in  the  principal  Pyramid, 
a  greater  degree  of  difficulty  might  oppose  the 
undertaking.  But,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
offered  by  this  remarkable  relic,  we  are  enabled, 
by  collateral  evidences  derived  from  other 
countries,  to  establish,  beyond  all  controversy, 
the  truth  of  their  sepulchral  origin.  It  has  been 
already  shewn,  that,  of  themselves,  they  con- 
stitute but  remaining  traces  of  a  custom  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity'.  An  antient 
Tumulus  for  men  of  princely  rank  seems  very 
generally  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts;  the 
Soros,  the  Pile,  or  Heap^  and  the  St£l£  Of 
these.  Homer  mentions  two  at  once ;  as  being 
those  parts  of  a  Tumulus  which  were  externally 
visible*.  As  the  practice  occasionally  varied 
among  different  nations,  only  one  of  these  was 
used  to  denote  an  antient  burying-place.  In 
Asia  Minor,  the  Soros,  of  gigantic  proportion, 
sometimes  stood  alone,  without  the  Pile  and  the 


(l)  *' Apud  m^ores,  nobiles,  aut  sub  montibuSy  aut  in  montibos, 
■epeliebantur ;  unde  natum  est,  ut  tt^ra  eadavera  aut  Pyramidci 
fierent,  aut  iDgentes  coUocareotur^  oolumuae."    Senm  Ommaii,  « 

(8)  T^i^  n,  STit^y  ru  XL  n.  456.    See  GnekMarhk$,  [p.  S.  Camk. 
1809. 
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St^lS*.    In  ScYTHiA,  and  in  many  Northern  coun-     chap. 
tries,    the   Pile   only  appears^.      In  Greece  - 


perhaps,  although  no  instance  is  decidedly- 
known,  the  simple  St6l6y  without  the  pile^  might 
serve  to  denote  the  grave  of  a  deceased  person*. 
The  PiJe^  or  Heap,  was  generally  nothing  more 
than  a  lofty  mound  of  earth*  More  rarely,  it 
was  a  magnificent  pyramid.  A  square  platform 
was  left,  in  some  instances,  upon  the  tops  of 
those  pyramids,  as  a  pedestal  for  the  Stili.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  upon  the  summit 
of  the  principal  Pyramid  of  Dj'iza^.  Hence  Hermetia 
originated  the  appellation  of  Hermetic  StSUe 
(because  Hermes  had  the  care  of  the  dead),  and 
all    the    Grecian    Mythology    connected    with 


(3)  See  the  aooonnt  of  the  sepulchres  at  Telmanup  in  the  former 
Section,  Ch.  VIII.  Vol.  HI.  8 vo.  edition. 

(4)  See  the  VlgmelU  to  Chap.  xi.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  edition. 

(5)  Kmt  SnSXwr  W  mvr^  yitUimt,  •U  nn^if,  Clem,  AUx,  Sir&m.  Uk.  i. 
OroM.  1715-  The  threat  Column  at  Alexandria,  called  "  Pompep'i 
Piiiar,"  may  poesihly  he  an  example  of  the  SUU,  standing  olmtf;  as 
will  be  shewn  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

(6)  Finuukb  mentions  marks  of  this  kind,  which  he  supposes  were 
intended  for  a  Colossus.  "  On  remarque  encore  les  enfoo^res  qui  y 
aont,  lesquelles  servolent  pour  tenir  ferme  la  base  du  Colosse  qui  y 
csioit  pos^."  RelaUoH  d'Egyfte,  p.  141.  Paris,  1677.  It  was  in  all 
probability  a  SMi  but  we  did  not  perceive  any  such  appearance ; 
Beither'did  Poeocke,  at  he  confeises,  |»»  43.  «sf.  I.   Descr^*  pf  the  £att, 

1743.,' 
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them '.  In  America,  pyramids  were  built  in 
this  manner  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of  that 
great  continent.  That  those  pyramids  were  also 
temples,  is  true;  because  all  antient  sepulchres 
were  objects  of  worship,  and  tombs  were  the 
Mexican  oDgiu  of  temples  \  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
first  arnved  in  Mexico,  found  pyramids  as  temples 
there;  but  they  were  sepulchres.  Gage  de- 
scribes one  of  these*:  ^* It  was,"  says  he,  "a 
square  mount  of  earth  and  stone,  fifty  fathoms 
long  every  way,  built  upwards  like  to  a  pyramid 
of  Egypt,  saying  that  the  top  was  not  sharp, 
but  plain  and  flat,  and  ten  fathoms  square* 
Upon  the  west  side  were  steps  up  to  the  top." 
By  the  account  Gemelli  gives^  of  the  Mexican 
Pyramids  at  Teotiguacan  (signifying,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  a  Place  of  Gods,  or  of 
Adoradon),  they  were  erected,  like  the  Egtp* 
TiAN  Pyramids,  for  sepulchres.  The  first  he 
saw  was  a  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,   about  •  one 


(1)  Sec  Vol.  I II.  of  theMTniTels,  p.  73.  Octovo  edit.  A  Af  if  often 
represcntid  upon  the  lepalchnd  St^he,  as  a  type  of  tbe  Efifptum 
Mercury.  Thit  Ddty  appears  upon  Egjfpikm  monumentt,  represent*! 
by  a  human  fig;ure  with  Kdog't  head. 

(S)  See  Vol.  H.  of  these  Travels,  p.  75.  Octavo  edit. 

(t>  Survey  of  the  ffeti  btdiet.  Chap.  xit.     Land.  16T7. 

(4)  Travels,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Part  6. 
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hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height*  *^It  was  chap. 
made,"  he  says,  "  of  earth,  in  steps,  like  the  v  /  _r 
Pyramids  of  Egypt ;"  and  on  the  top  of  it  was  a 
great  stone  idol  of  the  Moon.  The  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun  was  about  forty  feet  higher,  and  upon 
the  top  of  it  a  vast  statue  of  the  Sun :  And  as 
these  pyramids  were  erected  for  devotion,  so 
were  they  for  sepulchres^  The  same  author 
further  informs  us,  that  within  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon  were  vaults  where  their  kings  were 
buried,  for  which  reason  the  road  to  them  is 
called  MiCAOTLi,  that  is  to  say.  The  Way  of  the 
Dead.  Precisely,  too,  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  Pyramids  of  Egypi  are  surrounded  by  sepul- 
chres  of  a  more  dintiinutive  form,  the  Mexican 
Pyramids  have,  as  Gemelli  tells  us,  **  about  them, 
several  little  artificial  mounts,  supposed  to  be 
burying'places  of  lords.**  Another  instance  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  more  remarkable  for  the 
similitude  it  bears  to  the  principal  pyramid  of 
Egypt,  was  found  in  the  same  country,  about 
thirty  y^ars  ago,  by  some  hunters.  This  is  the 
great  Pyramid  of  PapanUa^  mentioned  by  Hum- 
boldt; for,  in  thiSy  mortar  may  be  discerned  in  the 
interstices  between  the  stones.  It  is  an  edifice  of 
very  high  Antiquity,  and  was  always  an  object 
of  veneration  among  the  Mexicans.      Humboldt 
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CHAP,  says '  '^  they  concealed  this,  monument,  for  c^** 
tunes,  from  the  Spaniards;'  and  that  it  was 
discovered  accidentally,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  mentioned. 


(1)  Trareli  in  iV«i9  Spam,  voKII.  p.S59« 


AMni  PfriMu  tf  SMI,  .fWiHil  ti /flfik  JUnadi  itr  Kmt,  u  (tn  >«■  iki 
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Monastery  of  the  Propagandisto — Marriage  Procession — 
Fisit  to  the  ReU  Effendi — First  Intelligence  concemit^ 
the  Alexandrian  Soros — Preparation  for  Departure — 
Arrival  of  the  Covering  far  the  Caaba  at  Mecca — 
Escape  of  Jour  Ladies— Passage  down  the  Nile— 
Chemicid  Analysis  of  the  Water  and  Mud  of  the 
River — Remains  of  the  City  of  Sais — Antiquities — 
Bronze  Relics — Aratrifonn  Sceptre  of  the  Priests  and 
Kings  of  Egypt — Hieroglyphic  Tablet — Enumeration 
of  the  Archetypes — Curious  Torso  qf  an  antient  Statue 
^Triple  Hierogram  with  the  Symbol  of  the  Cross — il3 
meaning  explained  ^  Mahallet  ^louali  ^  Berinbal — 
Ovens  for  hatching  Chickens  —  Tombs  at  Massora 
Sbibfecfci 
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Shibrecki — Birds '^Arrival  at  Rosetta— Mr.  Hammer 
sails  for  England-^S^o/e  of  Rosetta  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

^^^^'  After  our  return  to  CaIro,  we  visited  the 
^m  »■  *  library  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  iu  a  monas- 
of  the  Pro-  tery  belonging  to  the  Missionaries,  and  found  a 
pagandistf.  ^^Hg^tjQjj  ^f  books  as  little  worth  notice  as  that 

of  the  Franciscans  at  Jerusalem.  It  consisted 
wholly  of  obscure  writings  on  points  of  faiths 
the  volumes  being  mixed  together  in  a  confused 
manner.  From  their  appearance,  it  was  evi-' 
dent  they  had  not  been  opened  by  their  present 
possessors.  We  were  shewn  some  drawings 
of  the  Cosiumi  of  Cairo,  which  had  been  made 
by  one  of  the  Monks,  very  ill  done,  but  worth 
seeing,  as  they  contained  a  representation  of 
every  thiag  remarkable  in  the  manner  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  The  church  belonging 
to  the  convent  is  kept  in  very  neat  order.  The 
Copts  have  a  place  allowed  them  for  baptism, 
near  to  the  altar.  The  Coptic  language  is  novt 
preserved  only  in  their  manuscripts.  We  pur- 
chased a  folio  manuscript  copy  of  the  Grospels^ 
finely  written,  which  had  the  Arabic  on  one  side, 
and  the  Coptic  on  the  other.  In  the  Coptic 
service  of  the  church,  the  prayers  are  read  in 
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Arobicr  and  the  gospels'  in  Coptic.   Beoitns,  vrbo 

has  written  the  best  account  of  Ctxiro^  computed 
the  number  of  its  mosques  at  more  than  three 
Imndred,  and  the  total  population  of  the  city  as 
equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  souls'. 

In  our  road  to  the  English  head-quarters,  ^»^ 
from  the  convent  of  the  Propagandists,  we  met  a 
marriage  procession.  First  came  a  person  bear- 
ing a  box,  looking  like  the  kind  of  show  which 
is  carried  about  the  streets  of  London,  covered 
with  gilding  and  ornaments.  The  use  of  this 
we  could  not  learn.  Next  followed  two  boys, 
siqierbly  dressed^  and  mounted  on  very  fine 
liorses  richly  caparisoned.  Two  grooms  were 
in  attendance  upon  each  of  these  horses.  The^ 
followed  a  great  number  of  men^  on  foot.  After 
these  catne  the  bride^  beneath  a  csmc^y  sup- 
ported by  four  men,  and  preceded  by  a  female 
attendant,  who,  as  she  walked,  continued  to^ 
fan  her  with  one  of  the  large  semicircular  fans^ 
of  the  country,  made  of  differently  coloured 
feathers.  The  bride  was  entirely  covered  by 
a  veil  of  scarlet  crape,  spangled  from  hea4  to 
foot:    she  was  supported  on  each  side  by  a 


(1)  TrwMk  ta  Afncop  p.  7 1.  Imd.  1799.  The  retder,  wishinc  for 
a  further  statistical  detail,  may  be  referred  to  the  volume  published  by 
tbie  faithful,  iatelllgwit,  and  meet  eatcrprisini^  trareiler. 

VOL.   V.  T 
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female^  veiled,  according  to  the  common  cos* 
tume  of  the  country.  Then  followed  a  band 
of  musicians,  playing  upon  hautboys  and  tarn* 
hours.  After  the  musicians,  came  a  party  of 
jibnehs,  screaming  the  AUeluia,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  procession  closed  with  a  con- 
course of  people  of  all  descriptions. 

^j^S  ^^  Monday,  Av^tut  the  thirty-first,  we  were 
^endu  on  a  visit  to  the  Reu  Effendi,  a  minister  of  the 
Thrkish  government,  holding  a  situation  which 
answers  to  the  office  of  our  Secretary  of  State. 
Two  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  T\irkish  army 
were  sitting  with  them.  The  garden  belonging 
to  this  house  was  that  in  which  Kleber  was 
assassinated.  While  we  were  conversing  with 
the  ReU^  a  Tahiar  came  into  the  room,  saying, 
in  the  Turkish  language,  *^  Alexandria  is  taken  r 
Mr.  Hammer^  who  was  with  us,  interpreted  what 
the  Tahiar  had  said.  To  our  great  amazement, 
these  Tkirkish  officers  received  this  important 
intelligence  in  total  silence,  without  the  sUghtest 
change  of  countenance,  or  even  a  look  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Hammer  said,  he  believed 
they  did  not  wish  the  people  of  Cairo  to  know 
that  the  English  were  the  captors.  After  a  few 
minutes  thus  passed  in  silence  and  gravity,  they 
began  to  whisper  to  each  other,  and  then  wrote 
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with  a  reed  the  name  of  the  ToikUtr  who  brought  ^^^- 
the  news.  Afterwards,  addressing  us,  the  Rets 
asked  if  we  had  understood  what  the  Tahtar 
had  said.  We  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"  I  do  not,**  said  he,  "  place  much  faith  in  the 
news ;  but  I  will  send  to  the  Vizier ^  and  inquire 
if  he  has  received  any  despatches/'  Having  done 
this,  an  answer  came^  stating  \ki^\  Aleocmdria 
was  not  taken ;  but  that  an  armistice  had  taken 
place,  and  that  the  French  were  in  treaty  for  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  With  this  welcome 
information  we  took  our  leave,  and  determined 
instantly  to  hasten  to  the  British  camp,  and  to 
make  Lord  Hutchinsan  acquainted  with  some 
particulars  that  had  come  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  antiquities  collected  by  the 
French  in  Egypt,  all  of  which  we  knew  to  be 
deposited  in  Alexandria. 

Previous  to  our  departure^  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  as  much  additional  information  as 
possible,  and  especially  witii  regard  to  the 
Roseita  Tablet^;  as  there  is  no  doubt  but 
every  artifice  would  be  used  to  prevent  our 


(l)  Sec  the  account  giTen  of  the  diieoveiy  by  Bmxhard,  Vol.  IV.  of 
th«K  ThiTeb,  Ch.  I.  p.  7.  Note  (8). 

T  2 
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Commander-in-chief  from  becoming  acquainted 
witi)  the  place  of  its  concealments  A  report 
had  already  been  industriously  circulated*  that 
this  stone  had  been  sent  to  France*    We  thercr 

4 

fore  waited  upon  the  only  person  capable  of 
furthering  our  views  in  this  resppct»  and  whose 
name  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  conceal  "•  This 
person  was  no  other  than  the  intelUgent  Caxio 
Roseith  whose  inquisitive  mind  wA  situation  in 
the  country  had  enabled  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
French  army.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  Roseita  Stame^ 
which  he  maintained  to  be  still  in  Alexandria,  he 
informed  the  author,  that  somethiiig  even  of  a 
more  precious  nature  was  contained  among  the 

Fintintei.  French  plunder :  |hat  they  had  removed^  by 
^^^i^  force,  a  relic  long  held  in  veneration  among  the 
^^•^  inhabitants  of  Alexandria^  after  every  entreaty 
had  fiatiled  for  tiiat  effect;  and  that  they  enjt^r- 
tained  considerable  apprehension  lest  any  intel- 
ligence concerning  it  should  reach  the  Englidi 
army:  that  Menou,  and  some  other  of  his  officers, 
had  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Alexandria  from  divulging  the  place  of  its 


(1)  See  "nmho/Jkxmifr,**  p.  31. 
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conoealment,  before  it  could  be  conveyed  be*   crap. 
yond  the  reach  of  our  forces,  -     ^     -» 

Signer  RoseiHU  remote  situation  with  regard 
to  Alexandria  prevented  his  giving  a  more 
explicit  account  of  tiiis  monument,  and  of  the 
place  where  it  originally  stood.  It  was,  he 
said,  of  Qne  entire  piece  of  stone,  of  an  asto- 
nishiDg  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  coloui': 
the  Ftentk  had  taken  it  from  some  mosque,  where 
it  had  been  long  venerated  by  the  Arabs:  and 
he  ended  by  giving  us  a  letter  addressed  to  one 
of  the  principal  merchants  in  Alexandria,  whb, 
upon  our  arrival  in  that  city,  would  communi- 
cate any  other  information  we  might  require 
upon  this  subject. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  taking  leave  Pnptn. 
of  our  friends,  and  in  preparation  for  our  dep^-  n^vture 
tuire.    We  had  another  audience  of  the  Ftzier,  ^""^^"• 
who  made  several  inquiries    concerning   the 
Pyramids,  and  very  kindly  asked  if  there  were 
any  thing  else  in  CaHro,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  we  might  wish  to  see.     He  then  added 
a  few  questions  respecting  the  embalmed  birds 
found  at  Saeddra;  requesting,  at  the  same  time, 
tbtat^  we  would  send  him  one  of  these  birds. 
This  very  rare  curiosity  in  aTVcrAf  surprised  us; 
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for^  in  general,  nothing  can  exceed  either  their 
ignorance  or  their  indifference,  as  to  literary 
intelligence.  We  sent  him  one  of  the  jars  which 
contain  the  Ibis,  unopened;  and  another  with 
the  lid  removed  and  the  interior  visible,  that  he 
might  examine  its  contents,  if  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  other  vessel  as  it  was  found.  When 
we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  attendants  presented 
each  of  us  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  Ea^. 

Arrival  of  This  day  the  tapestry  destined  for  the  cover- 
iS^foTAe  ^S  ^f  *^^  Caaba  at  Mecca  arrived  from  Qmr 
2U^**  stantinople,  by  the  way  of  Syria.  We  were 
desirous  of  seeing  the  entry  into  Gitro  of  the 
cavalcade  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  but  found 
it  to  be  impossible,  from  the  extreme  danger 
attending  it.  Mr.  Hammer,  although  in  the 
Arabian  dress,  dared  not  to  venture  into  the 
fanatical  and  furious  mob  that  had  assembled 
upon  the  outside  of  the  city.  The  people  ran 
from    every    house   and  corner  of    Ccaro,  to 

4 

greet  its  coming;  and  happy  was  the  Moslem 
who  could  get  near  enough  to  kiss  a  part  of 
the  trappings,  or  even  the  tail  of  the  camel  by 
which  it  was  carried.  After  parading  it  through 
the  principal  streets,  it  was  taken  to  the  Ckadeh 
to  be  kept  until  the  great  Caravan  of  Pilgnms 
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began  its  march  to  Mecca.  Every  house  in 
Cairo,  upon  this  occa^ion^  displayed  the  most 
gaudy  hangings;  but  the  principal  colours  were 
blu^  scarlet,  crimson,  and  yeDow.  The  whole 
city  was  one  scene  of  festivity.  In  several 
houses  we  saw  a  figure  made  up  of  wool  or 
cotton,  to  resemble  a  sheep,  but  could  not  learn 
for  what  purpose  it  was  so  placed. 

On  Wednesday,  September  the  second,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  from  CcSro,  passing 
along  the  Canal  in  our  (^erm,  and  having  on 
board  four  ladies,  recommended  to  us  for  pro-  Esc^ie 

rf  Four 

tection  by  the  Propaganda  Missionaries.  Mr.  lmImb. 
Hammer  was  also  on  board,  and  rendered  us 
great  service  in  this  dangerous  undertaking,  by 
being  in  his  Oriental  habit.  We  placed  the 
women  in  our  cabin,  concealed  by  lattice-work 
and  boughs,  Mr.  Hammer  and  the  rest  of  our 
party  standing  before  the  entrance.  The  banks 
of  the  canal  were  covered  hy '  Galeongies  and 
7\irkish  troops,  carousing,  and  discharging  their 
tojAaikes.  Had  they  only  suspected  the  pre- 
sence of  females  in  our  boat,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  dangerous  to  us;  but  the  lives 
of  these  ladies  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  plan  adopted  for  their  escape ;  many  women 
being  daily  sacrifieed  by  the  ly^ks,  in  conse* 
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queaoe  of  having  been  married  to,  w  haiviog 
been  with  Frenchmen.  In  order  to  avoid  bekg 
eearched,  or  giving  rise  to  suspicioB,  we  had 
dioaen  the  most  puUic  time  of  the  day  for 
passing  the  canal.  Our  jirak  boatmea  had 
promised  their  assistance,  and  they  were  vtty 
fidthful  When  we  eat^ed  the  boat,  we  be^ 
lieved,  from  their  appearance,  &at  our  passen- 
gers were  old  women.  They  sat  muffled  up, 
and  completely  concealed  by  ooarse  vad  thick 
veils,  which  covered  not  only  their  faces  but 
their  persons.  When  we  had  cleared  the 
canal,  and  readied  the  open  dMmnel  of  the 
rk^T,  they  took  off  their  veils,  and  we  nest 
surprised  to  iod  that  they  were  all  youqg. 
One  of  them  was  very  beautiful ;  sbe  had  bee& 
narried  about  four  years  before ;  but  her  husbaiMi 
dying  of  the  pUgue,  during  the  last  snauner, 
had  left  ^bmr  a  widow.  They  aMon^pani^  wa« 
far  as  Bulac;  when  meeting  with  two  of  the  Frw^ 
pagantUiU  who  had  assisted  Hmr  esa^  $com 
Cmiro,  and  being  unable,  from  theaoudl  atteof 
.oar  (iferfn,  to  ofier  them  suitable  means  4»f  oour 
veyance  for  their  passage  to  Basettih  we  engaged 
the  cabin  of  a  large  barge  preparing  to  deaoend 
^e  Nile^  where,  secluded  from  the  obaanation 
of  the  other  passengers,  Ihey  mig^  ham  aeciire 
and  coanreniBDt  acoammbdation* 
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U|x>n  our  aniral  at  Sulac,  we  met  Lord 
Huichinsons  brother  upon  the  quay»  and  two 
other  English  officers^  who  had  just  arrived  with 
despatches  for  the  Grand  Fizier,  containiog  news 
of  the  oaftttulation  then  pending  between  our 
Oommaader-inHduef  and  General  Memm,  for 
ilie  surrender  of  Alexakjd&ia.  As  they  were 
nsabk  to  q>6ak  the  language  of  the  country,  we 
sent  our  interiNreter  to  hire  a  party  of  jirabs  to 
cwduot  them  to  &e  Englkh  head-quarters  in 

At  six  o'clock  p.  M.  we  emburked  again,  and,  ^a^sf 

**  down  iiic 

iMiving  lowered  tiie  sails,  committed  our  efferm  ^<v< . 
to  the  rapidity  of  tb/t  riven  Its  course  mig^t 
rather  be  described  as  a  torrent  Ihan  as  a  cur* 
rent.  Although  a  strong  contrary  wind  prc^ 
vailed  during  the  whde  of  our  voyage  down  the 
NUCf  we  deseended  with  even  greater  rapidity 
than  we  had  sailed  in  coming  from  Rosetta^ 
TL.  water  in  dse  Nilometer  of  Rhmda  had  risen 
nine  foot  during  the  month  oi  jiugusi:  at  this 
time  it  wanted  only  two  inches  of  elevation  to 
«ever  entirely  the  whde  of  the  Corinthian  co- 
lumn on  which  the  height  of  the  inundation  is 
measured,  and  it  was  expected  to  rise  yet  for 
twenty  days.  The  great  heats  had  evidentiy 
subsided;  ahhoBgh  the  mercury  ia  Fahrenheit's 
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CHAP,   thermometer,  this  day  at  noon,  stood  at  ninety 

VI. 

degrees. 

As  we  left  BtdaCf  we  had  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  the  world,  presented  by  the  wide 
surface  of  the  Nile  crowded  with  vessels,  the 
whole  city  of  CairOf  the  busy  throng  of  shipping 
at  the  quay,  the  Citadel  and  heights  of  Mokatam, 
the  distant  Sdidf  the  Pyramids  of  Dftza  and  of 
Saccdra^  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the  Tombs 
of  the  Sidtans;  all  these  were  in  view  at  the  same 
time ;  the  greater  objects  being  tinged  with  the 
most  brilliant  effect  of  light  it  is  possible  to 
conceive;    while  the  noise  of  the  waters,  the 
shouts  of  the  boatmen,  and  the  movmg  picture 
everywhere  offered  by  the  NUe,  gave  a  cheerful 
contrast  to  the  stillness  of  the  Desert,  and  the 
stedfast  majesty  of  monuments,  beautifully  de-- 
scribed  by  a  classic  bard  as  *'  looking  tranquil- 
lity."    We  continued  our  progress  during  the 
evening  and  the  whole  of  the  night.    The  next 
morning,  September  the  third,  we  found  ourselves 
at  TeratU,  and  went  on  shore  to  procure  a  little 
milk  for  our  breakfieist.     Here  we  filled  two 
large  earthen  jars  with  Nile  water;  and  having 
rendered  them  air-tight,  we  luted  them  care- 
fiilly  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile:  then  placing 
them  in  wooden  cases,  we  filled  all  Hie  vacant 
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spaces  with  the  same  substance.  The  mud  soon 
became  dry,  and  very  hard;  thus  preserving 
the  jars  from  the  danger  of  being  broken  by 
any  shock  which  the  cases  containing  them 
might  sustain ;  and  also,  by  the  total  exclusion 
of  atmospheric  air,  preventing  any  chaise  from 
taking  place  in  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
water.  In  this  state  they  were  sent,  one  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  another  to  Pro- 
fessor Jacquin  at  Vienna.  It  is  not  yet  known 
what  chemical  union  takes  place  in  Nile  water, 
when  the  addition  of  pounded  almonds  causes  it 
to  precipitate  the  substances  it  holds  in  a  state 
of  imperfect  solution :  this  is  the  common  mode 
adopted  in  Egypt  for  clarifying  the  water.  The  chcmicdi 
only  result  we  have  been  able  to  obtain^  rf^Sr" 
from  the  most  careful  chemical  analysis  of  the  i^I^ViSbL 
Nile  water,  proves  it  to  contain  the  carbonates  of  *^^* 
Magnesia,  lAme,  and  Iron;  the  Muriat  oi Soda; 
and  a  small  portion  of  Silex  and  Alumine.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  waters  known ;  remark- 
able for  its  easy  digestion  by  the  stomach,  and 
for  its  salutary  qualities  in  all  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied'.    The  mud,  or  slime,  left  by  this 


(1)  *'  L*eau  du  Nil  Jouit  d'ane  ^ rand  puret^ :  cette  quality  la  rend 
^m  pr^cieute,  non  aenlenient  pour  la  preparation  det  aliment,  mais 
enoora  poiu  let  arte  chymiquet  oi^  elle  pent  remplacer  I'eau  de  plnie 
dont  ce  payi  est  priv^,  et  I'ean  diftUl^."    Lm  Dieade  Sgupdemie, 

iiM.  I*   f»  9v0«     ^U  KOUff,  JaH  7* 
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water  is  found  to  consist  principally  of  Ahmine 
in  a  state  of  grea^  purity:  it  contains  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  this  substance ;  the  rest  is 
carbimale  of  Limet  fFdter,  Carbon^  Iron  oxide, 
Silex^  and  carbonate  of  Magnesia.  The  persons 
concerned  in  agriculture,  in  Egypu  regard  it  as 
a  sufficient  manure,  without  any  addition  of 
dung':  this  tiiey  reserve  for  other  purposes, 
and  principally  for  fuel. 

Remainsof  Haviug  rcceivcd  information,  from  some 
koi.  '^^  ^  Bedouin  Arabs  inhabiting  the  Deka^  of  Ruins  on 
the  spot  marked  by  D^Anville  as  the  situation 
of  the  antient  City  of  SaTs,  we  determined  to 
visit  them.  They  are  near  to  the  village  now 
called  Si' I  Hajaty  or  Si  el  Hcgar*:  tiiis  name, 
literally  translated,  may  signify  ^^The  antieni 
i$a»/'  These  Ruins  were  not  observed  by  the 
jPhencA  during  dieir  residence  in  Egypt :  they 
seem  to  have  been    ignorant   even  of  their 


(i)  *'  Agti  ita  pin^e  fiunt*  ut  sUrconiione  non  Cfeaat."  (Pruf^r 
Alfmm,)  Voy,  Dicade  JSgypt,  torn.  I.  ;».  S19. 
.  (3)  Mr.  HmmUim,  pertiaps  more  Jadtdously,  writes  the  Btneof  this 
^\mc%  Sd^l-Haggar,  ^Set^Egyptiaca,  p.^iSO.  Lomi.  \d09-)  Ithaf 
been  here  written  m  nearly  as  possible  ^to  the  Banner  in  which  the 
.name  is  pronounced  upon  the  spot.  Sat  the  jirmitt  make  one  word 
of  it ;  as  StOk^fon  and  some  of  them  seeased  to  call  it  Oiiktdmr^ 
JSgfmoni  and  Heymm  (99L  II.  p.  U3.   Lnul,  17M0  wrote  it  5a  W 
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existenee^  The  first  notice  of  them  by  JSurcyteam 
occun  in  the  Travels  of  Egmant  and  Heyman^ ; 
and  Mr.  Bryant  refers  to  the  account  given  by 
those  Dutchmen,  in  his  observations  upon,  the 
locality  of  Zoan  \  The  situation  of  SS  V  Hafar  is 
not  laid  down  in  any  modem  map;  but  our  boat* 
men  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  they  informed 
iis  that  we  should  not  readi  it  before  midnight. 
We  therefore  ordered  them  to  anchor  as  soon 
as  they  came  near  to  the  village^  and  to  remain 
there  until  day-Ugfat.  Tlie  velocity  with  which 
we  proceeded  against  a  violent  north-west  wind 
quite  astonished  us.  Our  boat  lay  upon  the 
water  with  her  broadside  to  the  current^  and 
was  generally  held  in  this  positicm  by  the  crew ; 
but  sometimes  she  was  suffered  to  float  as  the 
stream  carried  her,  turning  about  in  all  possible 
directions. 

.  The  next  morning,  Fridayy  September  the 
fourth,  being  told  by  our  boatmen  that  we 
were  close  in  with  Sfl  Hafar,  we  rose  a  little 


(3)  See  Demm's  atfoonat  of  tbeobeennlioiii  aiSMle  by  the  Fratch  in 
tj!ppcr  aud  Lower  Egypt, 

'  (4)  Travels  tbrouji^h  Part  of  Europe,  Atia  3fin9r,  &c.   Vol.  If.  p.  1 1 1 . 
Zi^fcrf..  1T59. 

(5)  See  OMervationfl  relation  to  ▼arious  Partt  of  Antient History,  l>y 
Jacob  Bryant,  p.  312.     Camb.nCT, 
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before  day-light,  to  take  a  hasty  break&st,  and 
set  oat  for  the  Rtdm.  As  soon  as  the  dawn 
appeared,  we  landed  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  to  the  south  o{  Rackmanie; 
near  to  the  place  where  a  canal,  passing  across 
the  Delia,  joins  the  Damietta  with  the  Rosetia 
branch  of  the  Nile.  About  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore  we  came  to  the  village  of  SS'l  Hog  car, 
and  found  the  Arab  peasants  already  at  their 
work.  They  were  employed  in  sifting  soU  to 
lay  upon  their  com  land,  among  evident  remains 
of  antient  buildings.  The  present  village  of 
S6'l  Hcgar  seems  to  be  situate  in  the  suburban 
district  of  the  antient  city ;  for  as  we  proceeded 
hence,  in  an  eastern  direction,  we  soon  discerned 
its  vestiges.  Irregular  heaps,  containing  ruined 
foundations  which  had  defied  the  labours  of  the 
peasants,  appeared  between  the  village  and 
some  more  considerable  remains  farther  to- 
wards  the  north-east.  The  earth  was  covered 
with  fragments  of  antient  terra  cotta,  which  the 
labourers  had  cast  out  of  their  sieves.  At  the 
distance  of  about  three  furlongs,  we  came  to  an 
immense  quadrangular  inclosure,  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  formed  by  high  walls  or  rather  mounds  of 
earth,  facing  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  wi 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
surround  a  spacious  area.    In  the  centre  of  this 
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was  another  conical  heap^  supporting  the  ruins 
of  some  building,  whose  original  form  cannot 
now  he  ascertained.  The  ramparts  of  this  in- 
closure  are  indeed  so  lofty,  as  to  be  visible  from 
the  river ;  although  at  this  distance  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  appearance  might  cause  a  person 
ignorant  of  their  real  nature  to  mistake  them 
for  natural  eminences  \  In  their  present  appear- 
ance^ they  seem  to  correspond  with  the  account 
given  of  a  similar  inclosure  at  San,  or  Tanis  % 


<1)  See  the  FignetU  to  this  Chapter. 

(t)  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  learned  JaM  BfjfmU^  in 
his  dissertation  upon  the  situation  of  Zoan,  distinguishes  this  city 
lirom  Tamtf  and  confounds  it  with  Hbliopolis  :  (See  OftfervaiJMw 
rekUmg  f»  varmu  Paris  of  AnikiU  History,  p,  301.  Comb.  1767.) 
Until  M.  Lareker  shall  have  written  his  promised  dissertation  upon 
the  two  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  HehapoUt,  and  better  evidence 
be  given  for  the  notion  of  a  Ptmio-H^kptMa  upon  the  JrtMam  side 
of  tlie  NUt^  the  following  localities  will  be  here  assigned  for  the  three 
cities,  SaU,  Tarns,  and  HsUspoRs  :^lot  the  first,  Si'l  H^far;  for  the 
second,  Sam  for  the  third,  lUdtarieh,  M.Lareher^s  doubts  upon  this 
sttlject  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  following  remarks  made  by  Bfyami, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  they  had  not  a  common  origin  :  indeed, 
the  Fremck  writer  seems  almost  to  have  literally  translated  Bryamft 
words.    "  There  were  two  cities  named  Heliopolis ;   or  which  I 

SHALL  HAVE  A  OMUT  DBAL  TO  SAT  BBIBAmR.     •     •     •     •     •     This 

is  a  circumstance  that  has  escaped  the  notice,  not  only  of  all  the 
modems,  but  of  most  of  the  Antients."  (Ss9  Bfyani,  Obssrvai,  ffe, 
p,  88.  Noie  9.  Comb,  1767*)  ''  l\  y  avoit  deux  villes,"  says  LareUr, 
**  de  ce  nom  (HtUopstts).  •  •  •  •  •  Ceci  auroit  besoin  d'  £tre 
app«y(:  de  preuves,  mais  comma  cela  ezigeroit  une  dissertation  fort 

iMgVe,  IB  LB  fBBAI  FROBABLBMXNT  OANS  UNB  MBMOIBB  A  PAST,      Ttltk 

C6ograpkii!ti€  dc  rJOIrtmn  d^MrodfU,  pp.  17l»  ITS.    Paris,  1786. 
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■ 

by  a  frieml  cf  our  partjr^  who  Visited  the  Pyru^ 
mis  with  us,  and  who  was  engaged  in  a  voyage 
down  the  Nile  at  the  time  we  were  employed 
among  the  Rums  of  Sa18\  The  water  of  the 
river,  in  consequence  of  the  iamidati<m,  had. 
obtained  access  to  this  inclosure,  so  as  to  form 
a  small  lake  around  the  conical  heap  of  ruins 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  area.  Per- 
haps it  was  thus  admitted  in  antieut  times ;  as 
the  vast  rampart  of  the  inclosure,  both  in  its 
bulk  and  elevation,  render  it  well  calculated  to 
contain  water.  The  description  given  by  Hero- 
(btus  of  a  sepulchre^  at  SaIs  is  so  applicable  to 
the  general  appearance  of  this  place,  that  per- 
haps the  evidence  it  affords  may  be  deemed 
almost  conclusive  as  to  the  locality  of  the  city. 


(1)  H'^illiam  HamOtom,  Esq.  F.  A.S.  od€  of  bis  M^erty't  Uoder- 
Secretariet  of  State,  author  of  '*  R*mark»  mi  MiKSra/  Paris  ofTurhtif^* 
of  which  only  Pari  ike  Ftntf  und«r  the  title  of  .^S^j^iaca,  has  yet 
appeared.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  HamiUtin*%  other  important 
avocations  will  not  prevent  the  coutinoation  of  this  valuable  work. 
For  his  account  of  the  situation  of  Sow,  ^and  the  present  appeaFance 
of  iu  ruins,  %tit  jSRgyptiaeay  /.  SftS.  Lmd.  I8O9.  A  Map  of  their 
Topoicraphy,  and  a  Plan  of  the  Ruins,  as  they  were  discovered  fay  the 
/Vcac&y  are  ^iven  in  Plate  xvii  of^jDeiiMs's  large  work.  In  the  same 
Plate  may  be  seen  also  a  Plan  of  an  Inclosure  and  Rains  jyusMtSbttk, 
which  exactly  represents  the  present  appearance  of  tka  inckwure  at 
Sais. 

(S)  Herodet  BmUrfo^  e.  170.    AsMMnttagpa  be  ww  BotpemiHfti^ 
to  name  the  person  to  whom  this  se]Mibdire  betoogad. 
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He  says  it  stood  within  the  sacred  inclosure, 
behind  the  temple  of  Minerva;  mentioning  also 
a  shrine  ^  in  which  were  obelisks ;  and  near  to 
those  obelisks  a  lake,  flanked  with  stone,  equal 
in  size  to  the  Lake  Trochots  at  Delos.  But  the 
form  of  the  lake,  according  to  him,  was  circular. 
Nocturnal  solemnities  were  exhibited  upon  it, ' 
according  to  a  custom  still  kept  up  at  Grand 
Cairo,  at  the  overflowing  of  the  iViVe.  The  so- 
lemnities of  Minerva  at  SaYs  were  reckoned  to 
hold  the  third  rank  in  importance  among  all  the 
festivals  of  Egypt  *.  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
Lower  Egypt ' ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  origi- 
nally an  Athenian  colony.  Egmont  and  Heyman 
found  here  a  very  curious  Inscription*  in  honour 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  its  bene- 
factor, certain  of  whose  titles  are  given  ^: 

AYl^OKPA- 


(S)  T(/Mi«f.     Euterptt  c  170. 

(4)  Herodoi,  ibid,  e.  169.  The  principal  solemnities  were  held  at 
JSubastui,  in  honour  of  Diana,  Those  of  Buiirit,  in  honour  of  /ris, 
held  the  second  rank.  Mitusrva  was  worshipped  at  Salt  under  the 
name  of  Neith^  according  to  PUUo  and  Plutarch. 

(5)  K«2  4  X«iV  fcnrfirAtf  r^f  xArm  X'^C^'  Slrahon.  Geogr,  lib,  zrii. 
p,  1137.  etf*  0*on, 

(6)  Egmont  and  Herman's  Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  112«    Land.  1759. 

(7)  As  this  huer^tion  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  found  hy  the 
moderns  at  SaIs,  in  any  leg^ible  characters ;  and  is,  moreover,  mate- 
rially connected  with  the  history  of  the  city  $  and  as  the  work  which 

VOL.  V.  U  contains 
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CHAP.  AYTOKPATOPAKAICAPA 
,           MAPKONAYPHAIONANTfiNEINON 


V 


CEBACTON  APM  HN I AKON  M  H  Al  KON 

nAPeiKONMEriCTON 

HnOAICTONEYEPrETHN 

They  saw  also  the  colossal  statue  of  a  female, 
with  hieroglyphics,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
broken  off  and  removed  to  Cairo.  Fourteen 
camel-loads  of  treasure  were  said  to  have  been 
found  among  the  Ruins.  Our  inquiry  after 
antiquities  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  we  began  to  despair  of  carrying 
from  Sdis  any  thing  belonging  to  the  antient 
city,  excepting  our  description  of  the  place, 
and  a  slight  sketch  of  the  inclosure,  as  seen 


eontains  it  is  now  become  rare;  the  author  hopes  its  repetition  here 
will  not  be  deemed  superfluous. — ^Another  MmaeripOtm^  of  much  greater 
celebrity,  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  {De  Irid.  ei  Ostr.  e.  9*)t  •*  ^ 
existed  upon  the  pedestal  of  MiamrvaU  statue  at  SaIs.  Atrdkr  has 
attempted  to  shew  the  manner  in  which  it  was  engraven.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  written  in  the  Sacred  characters ;  but,  if  it  were  a 
Creek  inscription,  it  mi^ht,  from  its  antiquity  and  the  numlier  of  the 
letters,  have  stood  in  the  following  order: 

ETAEIMI HANTOrEr 
ONOZKAIONKAI EZO 
MENONKAITONEMON 

nEnAONOYAEiznne 

N  HTOZAn  E  K  AA  YS' EN 
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from  the  river'.  The  French  had  so  often 
sfripped  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  DeltUy  that^  although  Sc&s  had 
hitherto  escaped  their  visitation^  the  mere  com* 
mg  of  strangers  filled  the  Arabs  with  distrust 
and  alarm.  However,  the  sight  of  a  few  newly- 
coined  paras  presently  subdued  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  we  were  surrounded  by  men,  women, 
and  children,  bringing,  as  at  Saccdra,  a  number 
of  curious  antiquities.  Among  these  were  va- 
rious fragments  of  antient  sculpture,  formed  of 
dark  grey  Granite,  oi  Horblende  Porphyry  \  and 
of  the  sort  of  Trap  which  JVinkelmann^  and 
others^  have  called  green  basalles.  This  last 
substance  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
hardiest  materials  of  antient  art :  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  durable,  for  the  works  executed 


(I)  See  the  VignelU  to  thit  Chapter. 

(S)  This  substance^  the  Nir'  e  lionet  of  the  Italian  lapidaries  {Sm 
FtHer^M  Trao.  m  lUO^,  p.  317.  Ltmd.  1776.)  It  consists  of  white 
opaqae  crystak  of  Feldspar^  which  owe  their  colour  to  deconiposition, 
imbedded  in  black  HornhUnde,  The  word  Porp^ry  may  now  be 
used  to  denote  any  compound  mineral  containing  ciystals  of  Feldipar. 
Thus  we  have.  Hornblende  Porphyry,  PUeheiene  Porphyry,  Serpentine 
Porphyry,  &c.  &c. 

(3)  CEuvres  de  fVmkelmmm^  torn.  I.  p.  168.  ParU^  An  S  de  U 
R^puhlique. 

(4)  "  BoMoUu  OrienioHs  vhrkHt."  {Ferber,  uM  n^^ra,  p.  933.)  *'  Eje- 
Creroely  hard,  homogeneous,  and  compact,  without  any  crystalliM- 
tions.*' 

u  a 
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in  it  retain  their  original  polish  as  perfect  as 
when  they  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  sculp- 
Sw!  tor-  We  procured  also  a  number  of  brenze 
relics.  From  the  state  of  decomposition  in 
which  these  appeared,  as  well  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  form,  they  seemed  to  be  of 
high  antiquity.  The  bronze  itself  has  since 
been  analyzed,  and  is  foimd  to  consist  of  copper^ 
with  twelve  per  cent,  of  tin;  a  compound  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  bronze  works  of  the 
Antients.  We  bought  of  the  peasants  a  bronzfi 
tripod,  originally  intended  for  a  lamp;  also  a 
small  bronze  bust  of  PTHA,  the  ^Egyptian  Vulcari. 
Perhaps  this  last  was  originally  an  antient 
weight.  Its  very  great  antiquity  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  shape  of  the  wingSy  which  are 
Curved  upwards  from  the  back  of  the  figure. 
This  peculiarity  is  found  only  in  the  works  of 
artists  belonging  to  the  earliest  ages,  as  we 
learn  from  the  sculpture  and  coinage  of  Greece^ 
particularly  of  Corinth.  They  brought  also  a 
bronze  image  of  Orus,  formerly  worn  as  ah 
amulet,  together  with  a  number  of  Lares  and 
other  amulets,  similar  to  those  already  described 
in    the  account  of  the    antiquities   found   at 


(l)  See  Nos.  1  and  3,  of  Plate  annexed. 


•"!>! 
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Saoc&ra.  One  of  the  former,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Mummy,  similar  to  Nos.  12  and  13,  in  the  Plate 
representing  the  Antiquities  found  at  Saecdra, 
but  of  larger  size,  deserves  more  particular 
notice  *.  The  substance  of  it  is  porcelain,  re- 
sembling the  sort  of  earthenware  called  Delft; 
and  it  offers,  perhaps,  the  most  antient  specie 
men  of  the  art  in  the  world.  The  interior  ex- 
hibits a  pale  baked  clay,  and  the  exterior  is 
covered  with  a  highly  vitrified  varnish.  The 
lower  part  of  the  figure  has  been  broken  off 
near  the  feet ;  but  all  the  upper  part  is  entire. 
It  has  a  long  narrow  beard,  hanging  from  the 
extremity  of  the  chin ;  and  below  the  breast  are 
five  lines  of  an  hieroglyphical  inscription.  The 
hands  are  crossed  upon  the  breast;  sustaining 
against  either  shoulder  such  perfect  models  of 
the  symbol  which  Kircher  has  denominated  Hie-  ^ratrifirm 

Sceptre. 

ralpha^,  that  it  is  impossible  we  can  remain  any 
longer  in  doubt  respecting  its  real  signification. 
TThe  subject  has  been  before  alluded  to*;  but 
something  may  yet  be  added  for  its  illustration ; 
for,  in  fact,  it  is  here  rendered  more  evident 
than  an  antient  plough  was  the  archetype  of  an 


(S)  See  Nos.  3,  4,  of  Plate  annexed. 

(3)  See  A,  B,  of  No.  3. 

(4)  See  Chap.  IV.  of  this  volarae,  p.  154,  et  seq. 
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Egyptian  character,  common  in  lueroglyphic 
writing.  Upon  this  figure  the  entire  model  of 
the  instrument  is  complete;  and  even  the 
twisted  cordage,  binding  the  plough-share  to 
the  handle,  is  distinctly  represented  \  But,  hi 
order  to  remove  all  remaining  doubt  concerning 
this  symbol,  we  perceive  in  the  left  hand  of  the 
figure  a  stouter  cord*,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  harrow  hangii^  behind  the  left  shoulder  ^ 
We  see  clearly,  therefore,  the  kind  of  instru* 
ment  mentioned  by  Diadarus^,  who  says  the 
priests  and  kings  of  Egypt  bore  a  sceptre  in  the 
form  of  a  plough.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
was  said  to  be  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  \ 
The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda^  in  the  Hebrides,  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  spade,  or  hand-plough.  But  in 
the  north  of  Sweden  and  Finland,  a  different  tace 
of  men  use  a  plough  of  the  same  form,  upon  a 
larger  scale :  it  is  there  drawn  by  cattle ;  and 


(0  See  m,  My  of  No.  3,  in  the  Plate  annexed. — In  the  lieautifal 
deftipit  hyihncalli,  of  the  Obbliscus  Campbnsib,  engpraved  by  AmimdMit 
for  Zoega*%  work  "  De  Origme  H  Usu  GhHuwrum;'  published  at 
Borne  iu  1797»  the  delineation  of  this  symbol,  as  a  plat^h^  is  so  dis- 
tinct, that  even  the  rin^s  attached  to  the  corda|pe  are  visible.  iSss 
No.  5  of  the  Plate,  as  copied Jirom  that  work* 

(S)  See  X,  X,  of  Nos.  3.  and  4. 

(3)  See  X,  of  No.  4. 

(4)  Diodor.  Sie»  ttb,  iv. 

(5)  See  p.  156  of  tlus  Volume, 
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it  is  Airtiber  diBtinguished  by  having  a  daublef 
instead  of  a  single  plough-share.  Lirmaus  first 
observed  this  very  antient  model  of  the  plough, 
during  his  travels  in  his  native  country ;  and  a 
representation  of  the  Finland  plough  has  been 
liere  introduced,  as  it  was  copied  from  one  of 
his  drawings  ^.  This  curious  relic  therefore  pre- 
serves a^model  of  one  of  the  most  antient  in- 
struments of  agriculture  known  in  the  world ' ; 
the  primeval  plough  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Eastern 
world;  held  in  veneration  from  the  earliest 
ages, and  among  all  nations;  considered  as  a 
Mered  symbol ;  an  emblem  of  power  and  dig- 
nity ;  a  sceptre  fit  for  kings,  and  even  Gods,  to 


(6)  See  No.  6  of  the  preceding  Plate. 

(7)  OtirU  Is  mid  to  have  constructed  bis  own  plough.  T\Mlui 
(fik  i.  dig,  70  makes  him  the  first  hushandman.  There  were  two 
methods  of  usiog  the  very  simple  instrument  here  represented  ;  one 
being  the  more  antient,  but  the  shape  of  the  plough  remaining  the 
same ;  which  was  that  of  an  Mpha,  with  one  side  sliorter  than  the 
other.  At  tL  hand-plough,  the  vertex  was  capped  with  brass  or 
iron,  which  the  husbandman  forced  into  the  ground  with  his  foot. 
It  was  then  held  in  this  position,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  now 
used  by  the  natives  of  Si,  Kilda,  When  used  as  a  draft-plough,  which 
mu&t  have  hceo  su«rj^sted  hy  the  improvement  of  a  later  age,  the 
shorter  lin»b  of  the  Alplia  was  tipped  with  metal,  and  it  was  then  held 
in  this  )H)sition,  '^T'*^^  a>  it  is  now  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
OUro-Boihnia,  The  hand-plough  was  of  course  the  an- 
tient sceptre ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but  as  being  the 
only  porUMe  instrument. 
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wear ' ;  a  type  of  Nature's  bounty,  and  of  peaee 
on  earth*.    To  this  veneration  of  the  plough  may 
be  referred  all  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  many 
of  the  most  sacred  solemnities,  the  rites  and 
the  festivals,  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.     Such  is 
the   explanation    of  Kirchers  Hieralpha,    in    a 
symbolical  view.     That,  as  an  arclvetype,  it  subse- 
quently gave  birth  to  an  alphabetical  sign,  which 
was  introduced  among  the  characters  used  in 
Egyptian  writing,  is  very  probable ;  for  a  gra- 
dual change  from  the  pictured  forms  of  visible 
objects  to  written  types,  is  manifest  to  any  one 
who  Mrill  give  himself  the  trouble  to  collect  and 
to  compare  the  various  modifications  which  the 
hieroglyphics  have  sustained*. 


(I)        "  In  anticDt  times,  the  sacred pbmgk  employ'd 

The  Kinipft,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankiod."     T%niu9H, 

(9)  "And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares."  Isa.n.4, 

(3)  Mr.  HamiUon'i  observations  upon  the  rolls  of  Papyrus  which 
are  found  in  the  Mummics'of  the  Tltehald  con6rin  this  opinion,  in  a 
.  remarkable  manner. — **  Of  the  four/'  says  he,  **  which  1  brought  to 
Enji^land,  one  is  in  the  British  Museum  \  another  in  the  possession  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries :  the  other  two  are  but  fragments  ;  one  of 
them  written  in  the  common  Egyptic  character,  that  of  the  other 
approaching^  much  more  to  the  hieroglyphical  mode  of  writing. 

**  This  circumstance  had  first  induced  que  to  consider,  in  a  Memckir 
submitted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  vulgar  character,  or 
lyx*^  7lfs/<^Mv»*  of  antient  Egypt,  as  having  derived  its  origin  from 
the pieture^writimg  of  earlier  ages:  and  I  am  further  inclined  to  that 

opinion 
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'  Having  by  this  time  gained  the  confidence 
tod  good-will  of  the  Arabsy  we  might  have  ex- 
"tended  our  researches  by  making  an  excavation 
within  the  antievt  indosure^  if  our  time  had  not 
been  limited.  They  told  us,  that  it  was  their 
frequent  practice,  when  they  dug  up  stones 
with  hieroglyphic  figures,  to  bury  them  again. 
And  were  this  not  true,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  all  the  colossal  works  which  once  adorned 
the  city  of  SaTs  have  been  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. From  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Herodotus y  we  may  conclude  that  subsequent 
generations  were  unable  to  cariy  off  such  stu- 
pendous masses  of  stone,  for  nothing  less  than 
gunpowder  would  have  been  equal  to  their 
demolition.  Amasis  constructed  at  SaYs  a  pro- 
pyleeum  in  honour  of  Minerva,  which  in  magni- 


opiDioD  by  the  observation  of  many  peculiarities  in  which  they  still 
Ireseroble ;  these  resemblances  becoming  more  and  more  distant,  m 
pmpartkn  to  the  remtUeneu  of  the  peried  of  such  wriimge  from  the 
original  inttiiuHon  of  their  hieroglifphieal  archetype.  In  some  rolls  of 
Papyrus,  almost  every  letter  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to  some  visible 
olject,  as  an  eye,  bird,  serpent,  knife,  &c.;  whereas  in  others  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace  it :  and  at  the  date  of  the  Inscription  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  the  copy  seems  so  much  to  have  degenerated  from  the 
original,  as  to  leave  no  means  whatever  of  forming  a  comparison 
between  the  two :  and  we  know  that  there  are  instances  of  both  cha- 
racters being  applied  to  the  same  use ;  some  few  rolls  of  Papyras 
having  already  been  published,  written  in  what  is  called  the  Sacred 
Character."    See  HamiUmCe  JEgyptiaeay  p,  407.  Land,  1809. 
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CHAP,  tttde  and  grandeur  surpassed  every  thiQg  before 
seen^  of  such  enormous  size  were  the  stopfies 
employed  in  the  building  and  in  its  foundati<Hi. 
Herodoius,  enumerating  the  decorations  given  by 
Jimasis  to  this  edifice,  mentions  colossal  statues 
of  prodigious  magnitude,  under  the  appeUation 
oi  jtndrospkinges\  A  statue  of  this  kkul  Was 
discovered  soon  after  we  left  Egtfpt^.  But  the 
most  surprising  work  at  SaIs  was  a  mmoUihal 
dbrine',  brought  from  Upper  Egypi ;  in  the  ooor 
Teyance  of  irvbicb,  from  Elephantine^  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  employed^  during  three 
-years  \  A  celebrated  colossus,  given  hyjimam 
to  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis^  had  also  its 
duplicate  at  Sais,  of  the  same  size,  and  in  -the 
same  attitude  ^   Within  the  sacred  inclomre  were 


(1)  T«?r«  A,  ntXt^wm  /uymXsuf  mm  'ANAI>OX<»ZNrAS  w^ft^uUmt  krUm»- 
*'  Ouinetiaoi  in^entes  colossos,  et  iminanes  ANDROSPHINGAS,  iIm- 
4em  posuit."    Herodot,  Suterpe,  c.  175.    £d.  GaJei. 

(3)  See  HamiltoM?i  JBgypiiaea,  p,  983.    Lmd.  1909. 

(3)  Count  Caylus  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  this  extraordioarjr  atracw 
lure.    f^.  M^m.  de  FJtadSmit,  6fe,  torn,  xxxi.  Hiii.  p*  S3. 

(4)  Herodoi.  Euterpe,  e,  175. 

(5)  Jhid,  c.  176.  The  colossal  hand  ot  granite,  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  was  found  by  the  French  upon  the  site  of  antient 
Mempkitf  between  Djiza  and  Saeedrot  and  believed  by  them  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  HtvdUus,  as  being  near 
the  Temple  of  Fulcan, 
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buried  the  sovereigns  of  the  Sdiiic  dynasty*; 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  ransacking  of 
such  a  ccemetery  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
many  curious^  antiquities,  and  even  give  prdim- 
bility  to  the  narrative  related  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Sfl  Hajar  to  Egmoni  and  Heyman\  cojiceraiag 
the  camel-loads  of  treasure  which  were  fouild 
upon  the  spot.     Our  next  inquiry  'was  diredted 
towards  the  mosque;  suspecting  that,  in  the  ma* 
terials  employed  for  this  building,  something 
more  might  come  to  light.    After  a  slight  hesi- 
tation, they  also  granted  us  permission  to  carry 
on  our  researches  here,  and  admitted  us  to 
view  the  interior  of  the  structure.    The  frag- 
ments of  some  antient  columns  appeared  in  llie 
walls ;  and  in  the  steps,  before  the  entrance, 
we  noticed   a  large   slab   of  polished   SyenUe. 
Having   with  some    difficulty  extricated   and  Hterogfy- 
turned  the  stone,  we  found  it  to  be  the  base  or  w^!  *" 
pedestal  of  one  of  tho^e  upright  statues  which 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  notion  entertained 
of  the  Androsphinxes  mentioned  by  Herodotus; 
although  it  does  not  answer  in  its  size  to  the 
proportion  necessary  for  the  colossal  figures 


(6)  Heredoi.  ibid.  c.  169*     For  an  account  of  this  dynasty,    see 
Kirther,  (EUp,  JEg^.  torn,  i.  c.  10.  p,  97.    R«m,  IS&i, 

(7)  See  EgmatU  and  Heyman'iTnrth,  vol.  II.  p.  112.    Lond.  1759. 
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alluded  to  by  the  historian.  It  is  now  in  the 
Vestibule  of  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge\  One  foot  only  belonging  to  the  statue 
now  remains  upon  this  pedestal.  Wliat  renders 
it  peculiarly  interesting  is,  that  it  exhibits, 
among  the  characters  of  an  hieroglyphic  tablet 
which  is  quite  entire,  a  perfect  representation 
rf  the  Ibis.  The  other  signs  are  also  such  accu- 
rate figures  of  visible  objects,  that  almost  all 
their  archetypes  may  be  enumerated ;  either  by 
oomparing  them  with  things  found  among  bar- 
barous nations;  or  with  natural  phsenomena;  or 
with  existing  antiquities ;  or  by  explaining  the 
ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey,  according  to' 
facts  derived  from  the  study  of  antiquities  in 
general.  That  the  Reader  may  therefore  com- 
pare a  few  observations  upon  this  subject  with 
an  engraved  representation  of  these  hieroglyphics, 
they  will  be  given  according  to  a  numerical 
order  corresponding  with  ciphers  upon  the 
Plate. 


(1)  See  "  Gr^  MarbUs,"  No.  II.  p.  3.     Camb.  18Q9. 


* 
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■ 


N.B.    Ste  the  Plat; 


No.  1.    1  HH  Segment  of  a  Circle,   thus   placed, .  is  finunsera^ 
believed  by  almost  all  writers  upoQ  the  subject  of  Archetypex 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,    to  signify  the  Sun  in 
the  Lower  Hemisphere.    May  it  not  therefore  de- 
note a  period  of  time  )     Sometimes  a  small  Orb 
is  placed  within  it,  as  at  JVb.  31. 

[  2.  An  Egyptian  Sistrum,  with  four  Chords,  or  Bars,  as 

'I  described  by  PluUrch   (De  Jsid.  et  Osir.  c.ts.) 

\  the   sound  of   which  was  believed  to   avert  and 

drive  away  Typhon.      Plutarch  has  given  St  par- 
r                        ticular  account  of  this  instrument. 
\  ^^  Quid  nunc  jiEgypHa  prosunt 

'3.  Two  Battle-^axes,   fashioned  like  weapons  brought 
from' the  South  Seas^  with  stone  blades,  fastened  to 
^  wooden  handles. 

L  4.  The  ScarabcBon  Ball ; — among  the  Egyptians,  a  type 

]  of  the  Sun.    See  KircherCEdip.  Mgypt.fic. 


5.  Perhaps  an  antient  Auger,  used  in  boring  stones  for 

lapidary  inscriptions.  See. 

6.  An  Eagle,  as  seen  on  Medals  of  the  Ptoi^bmibs. 


!  7.  The  Testudo,  or  two-stringed  Lyre;   the  oo/Ofi«y{  of 

I  HoMBR. 

Ij  8.  Another  Musical  Instrument. 


i'.: 


V 
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CHAF.      9.  A  supposed  Type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hem-- 
^^_*  sphere,  as  contrasted  with  No.  1 . 

10«  The  Sacred  Inclosure  of  Sais,   and   Cc&metery  of 
their  Kings.    See  HerodotuSy  Strabo,  fffc. 

U.  A  cunibent  Sceptre,  or  War  Instrument. 

12.  TestudOyBnd  Battle-axe% 

13.  The  appearance  of  a  Line^  as  seen  here,  inclosing 
some  of  the  hieroglyphic  characters,  which  are 
thereby  separated  from  the  rest,  may  possibly  be 
nothing  more  than  a  parenthetical  mark.  These 
are  common  on  the  Obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  The 
characters  so  included  represent  the  Scaralcean 
BaUf  as  at  No.  4.  and  two  Vessels  of  Terra  Cotta, 
with  forms  often  observed  among  anient  Vases  of 
Earthen-ware. 

14.  Represents  the  same  instrument  as  at  No,  2.  and 
a  copper  Kfiife-blade,  like  those  which  are  found 
in  the  Catacombs  of  Saccdra,  and  other  Sepul^ret 
of  Egnpt. 

15.  Same  as  No.  4. 

16.  A  Fillet,  seen  upon  representations  of  Apis  ^  with 
the  square  Soros,  or  Chesty  in  which  his  remains 
were  deposited. 

17.  An  Owl. 

18.  PorcepSi  as  found  in  Greek  sepulchres;  used  to 
fasten  garments. 

19.  Same  as  No.  1. 

20.  The  Horns  of  Apis.  ( '^  Et  comes  in  pompa  Comiger 
jipis  erat.^' )    Such  was  the  symbol  of  Power  and 


'       .>! 
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PiTintty  over  all  the  Eastern  world.   ^'And.thb    CHA!p. 

TBN  HORNS  WHICH  THOU  SAWBST  ARB  TBN  KiNGs/' 

jRev.  xviL  i9.  See  also  Psalms  IB,  \^,  T5,  10. 
JDon.  Yii.  24 ;  8cc.  &c. 

21,  Axes  for  beheading  Victims.  Instruments  of  the 
same  form  were  used  in  beheading  cattle  during  the 
public  festivals  of  Venice;  particularly  during  the 
Carnival. 

22.  Entrances  to  the  Adyta  ^gtftiorum.  ("See 
Kircher,  torn.  I.  p.  393.  Rom.  1652.)    "And  he 

DROUGHT  MB  TO  THE  DOOR  OF  THB  COURT:  AND 
WHBN  I  LOOKED^  BBHOLD  A  HOLR  IN  THB.  WALL. 
ThBN  said  HB  unto  MB,  SoN  OF  MAN,  DIG  NOW 
IN  THB  WALL.  AnD  WHEN  I  HAD  DIGGBD  IN 
THB  WALL,  BBHOLD  A  DOOR.  So  I  WENT  IN^ 
AND  saw;  and  BBHOLD,  EVERY  FORM  OF  CREEP- 
ING THINGS,  AND  ABOMINABLE  BEASTS,  AND  ALL 
THB  IDOLS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  IsRAEL,  POUR- 
TRATED  UPON  THB  WALL  ROUND  ABOUT."  Essekiel, 

ch.  viii.  7,  8,  10.  See  also  Eusebius,  lib,  ii.  Pnep, 
Etfong.  Justin.  Qucest.  ad  Orthodoxos;  ffc. 

13.  Small  Vessels  of  pale  Clay,  exactly  of  this  form, 
baked  only  by  the  Sun's  heat,  are  found  in  digging 
among  the  Antiquities  of  Sais,  and  also  in  the 
Catacombs  of  Saccdra, 

24.  This  strange-looking  figure  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  comparing  it  with  other  representations 
of  the  same  thing,  where  the  object  is  more  dis- 
tinctly delineated.    It  is  intended  for  an  angle  of 
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the  elbow^  with  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  and  hand 
extended  horizontally;  the  hand  containing  a  cup, 
or  small  vase.  It  is  very  perfectly  represented  in 
2^€ga*s  Plate  of  the  Oleliscus  Campensit^ 

25.  Two  Battle-axes, 

26.  Same  as  No.  10« 

27.  Same  as  No.  5. 

28.  Vessels  of  Terra  Cotta,  as  found  at  SaIs. 

29.  Same  as  No.  4.  The  mark  towards  the  centre  ex- 
hibits only  a  convexity  found  in  almost  all  hiero^ 
glyphics,  rising  from  their  inferior  surface. 

30.  Is  an  Astronomical  Sign ;  and  it  proves  that  the 
antient  symbol  of  Byzantium  was  derived  from 
Egypt.  Upon  the  Byzantine  medals^  the  Star 
appears  above  the  Crescent,  which  is  here  given  in 
an  inverted  position.  It  is  still  seen  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Grand  Siguier's  palace  at  Constanti" 
nople  ;  near  the  gilded  iron  gate  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Seraglio,  by  which  the  Sultan  enters  from 
his  winter  apartments.  '  The  Turks  display  it 
upon  their  banners.  The  very  antient  tradition 
preserved  in  AtlienceuSf  of  '  the  Sun*f^  sailing  over 
the  Ocean  every  night  in  a  Cup^'  may  possibly 
refer  to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology. 
(See  Athen.  p.  469.  Also  Bentley  upon  Phalaris, 
p.SX.)  It  seems  to  correspond  with  representa- 
tions seen  upon  heads  of  Isis,  and  also  of  Ceres, 
where  an  entire  Orb  is  placed  within  a  Crescent. 
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31.  Same •  as  iVb.  1  •  distinguished  only  by  containing 
an  Orh,  or  SearalcBon  Ball. 

32.  Similar  to  No.  30. 

33.  Same  as  JNb.dl. 

34.  Triglyphy  as  seen  in  Doric  Architecture.  This 
figure  occurs  as  a  written  character  in  the  antient 
vernacular  language 'of  JEgjfp/. 

35^  Sc36.  Same  as  No.  31. 

37*  Same  as  No.  29- 
d8«  Saihe  as  No.  1. 

39.  The  Serpent^  as  described  by  Herodotus;  held  sacred 

in  antient  Egypty  and  still  venerated  by  its  modern 
inhabitants.  Ceres  was  represented  among  the 
Greeks  in  a  Car  drawn  ly  Serpents:  and  our 
Saviour  used  the  expression^  ^^  Be  ye  wise  us  ser^ 
pentSy  and  liarmless  as  doves. 

40.  Same  as  No.  9* 

41.  Perhaps  a  Dyke^  or  Canal. 

42.  An  Owl. 

43.  Same  as  No.  H>. 

44.  Same  as  No.  7* 

45.  Same  as  No.  28« 

46.  Same  as  No.  39* 

47.  Head  of  an  Ostrich^  and  of  an  Ox  or  Heifer. 

48.  A  well-Tcnown  sign,   used   by  the  Antients,  upon 

their  medals,  gems,  vases,  &c.  to  denote  fVater. 
The  representations  of  *  10  crossing  the  Sea  *  have 
frequently  no  other  sign  to  signify  water  than  this 
type  beneath  the  figure  of  the  Heifer. 

VOL.  V.  X 
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CHAP.   .49.  The  Coluber  Cerastes,  or  Honied  Viper,  a  natiYe  of 
^''  EgyP^'      See  Hasselquisty    p. Ml.       Lond.  1766. 

Linn,  Sy St.  Nat.  p.  217* 

50.  Same  as  No.  SO. 

51.  A  LackryrnQtory,  between  two  Strigils. 

52.  Perhaps  the  Bow-string;  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment used  in  the  East. 

53.  An  Egyptian  Altar. 

54.  Same  as  iVb.  S4. 

55.  A  perfect  representation  of  the  His.  That  which 
Dr.  Shaw  has  given,  as  found  upon  a  Sardonyx^  ie 
fiir  from  being  so  faithful  a  portrait  of  this  animaU 
See  Shaw's  Travels,  Plate  facing  p.  409.  Land. 
1757.  . 

56.  Same  as  No.  S3. 
57^  &  58.  Unknown. 

59.  Same  2ls  No.  1. 

60.  Same  as  No.  3. 

61.  Unknown. 

62.  Same  as  IVb.  i. 

63.  A  Dove. 

64.  Same  as  No.  J. 

65.  Same  as  No.  S8. 

66.  Same  as  Ab.  89- 
67*  Same    as  No.  40,    accompanied   by  the  Thyrsus. 

Scyllocyprius.     See  Kircher,  OEdip.  JEgypt.   torn.  I. 
p.  S77-    Rom.  1652. 

68.  Unknown. 

69.  An  Obelisk. 

70.  Same  as  ZVb.  3. 
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71-  Here  the  type  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere 
is  introduced  between  the  figures  of  a  Bird  and  one 
of  those  Crosses,  but  without  a  handle,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Rvffimu,  and  hySocraies  Scholasticus, 
lib.v.  c.  17. 

72.  Same  as  No.  Sd. 

73.  Unknown. 

74.  Same  as  No.  9. 

75.  Same  as  Ab.  69*  '*'- - 

76.  Three  Axes. 
77*  Same  as  No.  1. 

78.  The  same  Bird  appears  at  No.  7 1  •    Unknown. 

79.  Shews  the  only  instance  which  occurs^  in  this 
Hieroglyphic  Toilet,  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
Priests  compounded  several  archetypes  into  one 
symbol.  The  Fillet,  as  at  No.  16,  is  thrown 
oTer  a  sign  of  the  Sun  in  the  Upper  Hemisphere^ 
as  at  No.  9  ;  and  these  form  a  pedestal,  support- 
ing a  Dove,  as  at  No.  63;  and  the  Blade  qfaKntfe^ 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  at  No.  14* 

80*  Seems  also  a  part  of  the  compound  figure  in  No.  79; 
being  in  the  same  line  with  the  extremities  of 
the  Fillet. 

81.  Unknown. 

82.  Same  as  ^0.  9« 

83.  Same  as  No.  69* 


( I)  By  the  ti|^  of  the  Stm  in  the  Upper  Hemitpkere,  the  Eg^pHmu 
denoted  Ammon  ;  by  tbftt  of  the  Sun  in  the  tAfwer  Hemi^here,  accordinf 
to  Jabiamiki,  Sbsapis  wu  ty piOed.  See  Jukbntki*t  beautiful  illustration 
of  these  tignt,  Panikeom  ^gppt.  iam.  1.  p.  ^85.    FVemeaf,  17S0. 

X9 
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CHAP.  

The  reader  will  perhatps  deem  these  observa- 
tions of  little  importance;  yet  surely  the  first 
step  towards  any  chance  of  discovering  a  key 
to  the  Hieroglyphic  characters  will  be  that  which 
enables  us  to  determine  the  archetypes  whence 
the  letters  were  severally  derived :  for  although 
these  may  appear  somewhat  plainly  delineated 
upon  this  very  antient  Tablet,  they  are  by  no 
means  so  universally.  As  soon  as  the  full  out- 
line was  modified,  and  approached  nearer  to 
signs  used  as  letters,  the  original  forms  were  so 
altered  that  they  almost  disappeared.  Thus 
we  find  examples,  in  the  manuscripts  taken 
from  mummies,  of  a  mode  of  writing,  where  the 
representation  of  an  animal,  or  of  any  other 
visible  object,  only  now  and  then  appears, 
mingled  with  the  letters,  and  very  imperfectly 
traced  ^  Nor  was  this  the  only  change  that 
took  place.  The  inscription  upon  this  Tablet^ 
as  it  is  evident,  was  intended  to  be  read  verti- 
cally,  or  from  top  to  bottom,  according  to  the 
form  now  observed  in  the  vulgar  writing  of  the 
Cahnuchs^  and  some  other  Oriental  nations:  but 


(l)  See  Hamilton* s ^gyptiaca^  p,  407,  Slc.    Land,  1809. 
('2)  The  vucred  wrttmg  of  the  OUmueks  is  read  from  left  to  niflki, 
}ike  our  owd*    See  Vol.  I.  of  these  Travels,  p.  436.    Octavo  BtHi. 
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in  process  of  time,  the  horizontal  manner  of    chap, 
tracing  the  signs  was  introduced,  as  we  see  by  . 

Ae  imcriptions  upon  the  ^oA/e^  found  at  Saccdra^; 
and  the  characters  were  then  read  from  left  to 
right,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
figures  introduced  among  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
that  stone. 

When  we  had  agreed  with  the  Arabs  for  the 
purchase  of  this  Tablet,  and  for  its  safe  con- 
veyance on  board  the  djermy  we  prepared  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  Mosque.     Here  we  Curious 

,  Torso  of  nn 

found,  among  other  materials  loosely  put  to-  antient 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  stone 
table,  the  finest  piece  of  Egyptian  sculpture  we 
had  yet  seen.  This  was  the  Torso  of  a  statue 
of  the  kind  of  trap  mentioned  before,  or  green 
Oriental  basalt.  So  perfect  is  its  preservation, 
that  the  polish  upon  its  surface  equals  that  of 
glass.  A  zone,  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
fastens  the  apron  round  its  waist;  and  this 
apron  is  believed  to  represent  the  leaf  of  some 
Egyptian  plant.  But  that  which  particularly 
distinguishes  this  Torso,  is  the  curious  exhibition 
it  offers  of  the  process  used  by  the  antient 
sculptors  of  Egypt  in  graving  the  hieroglyphical 

(3)  Sec  p.  S39,  and  the  PlaU. 
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symbols;  a  part  only  of  the  graved  work  being 
completed,  and  the  rest  of  the  figures  sketched, 
as  delineations  upon  the  stone,  with  great 
ingenuity  and  accuracy,  preparatory  to  their 
incision.  Another  remarkable  circumstance, 
but  generally  characterizing  the  best  kierogly- 
phical  sculpture,  may  be  distinctly,  observed 
upon  this  Torso.  Although  the  engraved  cha- 
racters be » all  of  them  intagliated,  and  may  be 
considered  as  intaglios^  yet  a  bold  convexity  is 
perceivable  within  each  figure,  rising  in  relief 
from  the  inferior  surface,  like  the  workmanship 
of  a  Camio\  There  is  a  third  point  of  view  in 
which  this  curious  fragment  of  the  finest  sculp* 
ture  of  Egypt  is  also  entitled  to  more  particular 
regard ;  not  only  in  the  University  where  it  is 
now  placed,  but  from  literary  men  in  general,  and 
among  all  those  who  are  interested  in  Ecclesias- 
Triple  ileal  history.  The  very  first  hieroglyphical  cha- 
witii  the  racter  engraven  upon  the  back  of  this  statue,  is 
2^cw>M.  the  Crux  ansata;  the  identical  type  mentioned 


(1)  Johnson  writes  this  word  Camaieu,  from  Chamaeku^;  but  it  is 
DOW  beeome  sufficiently  naturalised,  under  iu  present  form,  to  admit 
of  its  being  written  according  to  the  common  mode  of  pronouncing 
tbeword.  NiaOi,  in  bis  *^  Lapidarff^*'  chap,  jxy.  p,  131,  f printed  at 
Carnhndge  tn  1653,}  wrote  it  both  CkawMMa^  and  Gmmvi.  The 
Editora  of  the  E^hwrgh  Em^ltpmUa,  vol.  V.  Part  I.  Edm,  181?, 
have  adapted  the  word  Cawio^ 
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by  early  writers  of  the  Churcb,  as  having  ™^p- 
caused  such  a  stir  among  Christians  and  Pagans, 
at  the  destruction  of  the  Heathen  temples  in 
Alexandria*.  From  the  time  of  Riiffihusy  of 
Socrates,  and  of  Sozwneri,  this  type  has  occa- 
sions^iy  exercised  the  ingenuity  and  the  eru- 
dition of  the  most  learned  scholars  \  It  is  seen 
suspended  from  a  hook,  which  is  fastened  by 


(8)  See  Cbap.  IV.  p.  150,  of  this  volume. 

(3)  JamblichMS,  in  an  earlier  period,  had  endeavoured  to  explain  it. 
Anionic  the  moderns,  Kireher,  Jabhntki,  our  countryman  Dr.  Shaw, 
Dt  Ptmw,  and  others,  have  all  written  upon  this  sul^ect.  It  is  the 
Jewel  of   the  Royal  Arch  among  Freemasons,  and  is  expre^9ed  in  this 

manner,  uLj   a  sig^n  consisting  of  three  Taus  joined  by  their  feet  at 

right  angles  ;  thus  completing  the  monogram  of  Thotk,  or  Taa%U,  the 
symbolical  and  mystic  name  of  hidden  wiidom,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  among  the  antient  Egyptians  g  the  6 EOS  of  the  Creeki, 
**  Numen  illud,"  says  JaUonski,  fPanih.  jEgjfpi,  torn,  II f.  p,  170. 
Ffancof,  1753.)  **  erat  ipse  Phtkan,  Vulcanus  /Bgyptioruro,  Spiritus 
**  infiuitus,  RERUM  omnium  creator  bt  conservator,  ipsonimque 
*'  peorura  pater  ac  prinoeps."  It  is  amusing  to  trape  the  various 
modifications  by  which  this  type  of  hidden  wiedom  is  expressed.  Some- 
times, as  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemisphere,  ^SeeJabl&ntki,  torn.  I.;i.S35), 
it  appears  in  hieroglyphic  writing  under  this  sign,^"Q-^^«    At  other 

times  it  was  written  Q,  and  hence  we  see  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
an  antient  patera  with  a  knob  in  the  bottom  of  it.  Its  other  principal 
varieties  were,  -^  ^  T*  *|"  *^  f^  •  ^\^^  ^^^^  medals 
we  find  the  last  monogram  written  f^  .  However,  as  all  the  sacred 
mysteries  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  those  sources  whence  the 
human  race  derived  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  following  remarks 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oogher  may,  with  reference  to  an  instrument  in 
agriculture,    simply   explain  all  that  was  intended  by  the  earliest 

representations 
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its  other  extremity  to  a  globe  or  ball,  evidently 
intended  for  the  Sun  \  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
explanation  of  the  Crux  ansata^  as  given  to  us, 
upon  the  testimony  of  converted  Heathens,  by 
Ruffinus  and  by  Socrates  Sckolasticus*,  and  sup- 
posing the  meaning  of  these  figures  to  be 
symbolical  in  this  instance  rather  than  literal,  we 
may  explain  the  signification  of  this  triple  ktero- 
glyphic  without  further  conjecture ;  for  it  plainly 
indicates  that  Life  to  come  proceeds  from, 

AND     DEPENDS    UPON,    THE    GiVER    OF    LlGHT. 

The  Christians,  says  Socrates^,  perceiving  that 
this  great  truth  was  couched  under  hieroglyphical 
signs,  and  that  the  same  signs  did  also  pro- 
gnosticate the  downfall  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis 
whenever  its  meaning  became  known,  exulted 
in  the  discovery,  and  made  it  the  ground  upon 
which  many  of  the  Heathens  were  converted. 
After  the  same  manner,  continues  the  historian  \ 
did  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  convert  many  of  the 


represeotatioDs  of  tbis  symbol.         Ai  to  tbe  Orux  ansata  (says  be) 
wbicb  bath  so  mucb  puzzled  tbe  learned  world,  &c.  it  is  do  more  than 
a  tettmg'itiek  for  plantiDg^  roots  and  larger  seeds."     See  Origin  •/ 
Hierogfyphiet,  p.  \2U    Lomd.  1753. 

(1)  See  No.  7,  of  Uie  last  Plate. 

(9)  See  Chap  IV.  p.  153,  of  tbis  volume. 

(3)  Socrates  Scholasticus,  lib.y.  c.  17-  p.  376.    Paris,  l€6^, 

(4)  Ibid. 
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Athenians  to  the  faith,  by  uidbf  for  his  purpose    ^*J^^- 
a  Heaihen  altar,  which  he  fotmd  with  an  inscrip- 

tlML  "To  THE  UNKNOWN  Gop." 

Haying  also  purchased  this  TorsOf  and  con- 
veyed it  on  board  the  vessel,  as  the  day  was 
now  far  advanced^  we  {Nrepared  for  our  de- 
parture from  Sais;  much  gratified  by  a  view 
of  the  place,  and  by  the  acquisitions  we  had 
made  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The 
Arahs  expressed  equal  satisfaction;  for  the 
whole  village  assembled  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  the  river ;  the  women  dancing,  singing, 
and  clapping  their  hands ;  and  the  men  playing 
upon  reed  pipes^  called  here  Ziimana^.  Many 
of  these  women  wore  large  bracelets  of  ivory ; 
and  exhibited  the  same  indecent  gestures 
which  we  had  noticed  among  the  dancing-girls  ^ 
in  our  visit  to  Saccdra.  They  remained  dancing 
upon  the  shore  until  we  lost  sight  both  of  them 
and  of  Si'l  Hajar.  The  Nile  was  truly  bois- 
terous, ipind  the  rapidity  of  our  descent  rendered 
our  loss  of  time  of  less  consequence:  it  was 
like  a  passage  of  the  rapids  in  some  of  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia;  and,  towards 


(5)  It  it  the  same  instrument  which  we  noticed  at  Sandra,  under 
the  name  ZioMiM. 
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evening,  the  turbulen(^e  of  the  waves  induced 
OTxr  boatmen  to  anchor,  for  a  short  time^  at  the 
village  of  Mahallet  AboiuilL  The  wind  was  less 
violent  after  sun-set ;  and  we  passed  Rackmanie 
during  the  night,  regretting  that  we  could  not 
see  the  great  Canal  which  supplied  Alexandria 
with  water  from  the  river. 


fietinbai.  Bcforc  day-light  in  the  morning,  September 
the  fifth,  we  went  to  the  village  qf  Berinbah  to 
see  the  manner  of  hatching  poultry,  by  placing 
their  eggs  in  ovens,  so  frequently  mentioned  by 
authors,  and  so  well  described  by  one  of  our 
oldest  travellers,  George  Sandys  \  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the 
trade  connected  with  it,  are  accompanied  by 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  re- 
quired all  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  to  give 
them  credibility.  We  were  conducted  to  one 
of  the  principal  buildings  constructed  for  this 
purpose ;  and  entered  by  a  narrow  passage,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  two  rows  of  chambers, 
in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  with  cylin- 
drical holes,  as  passages,  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  tier.   The  floor  of  the  upper  tier  is  grated 


Ovens  for 

liatching 

Chickens. 


(0    Sec    "  Rtlation  of  a  Jauruey   began    A.  D.    1610,"     p.  125- 
J^ud.  1C37. 
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and  covered  with  mats,  on  which  is  laid  cameFs  chat. 
dung;  somewhat  resembling  the  manner  of 
placing  hops,  for  drying,  in  English  Oast- 
houses.  We  counted  twenty  chambers,  and  in 
each  chamber  had  been  placed  three  thousand 
eggs ;  so  that  the  aggregate  of  the  eggs  then 
hatching  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  sixty  thousand.  Of  these,  above  half  a.re 
destroyed  in  the  process.  The  time  of  hatching 
continues  from  autumn  until  spring.  At  first, 
all  the  eggs  are  put  in,  thel  lower  tier.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  business  consists,  of 
course,  in  a  precise  attention  to  the  requisite 
temperature :  this  we  would  willingly  have 
ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  but  could  not 
adjust  it  to  the  nice  test  adopted  by  the  j4rab 
superintendant  of  the  ovens.  His  nlanner  of 
astertaining  it  is  very  curious.  Having  closed 
one  of  his  eyes,  he  applies  an  egg  to  the  outside 
of  his  eyelid ;  and  if  the  heat  be  not  great 
enough  to  cause  any  uneasy  sensation,  all  is 
safe ;  but  if  he  cannot  bear  the  heat  of  the  egg 
thus  applied  to  his  eye,  the  temperature  of  the 
ovens  must  be  quickly  diminished,  or  the  whole 
batch  will  be  destroyed  •.    During  the  first  eight 


(3)  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  temperature  about  equal  to 
bipod-heat,  or  100«  of  Fakrenfieii. 
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days  of  hatching,  the  eggs  are  kept  carefully 
turned.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  culling 
begins.  Every  egg  is  theli  examined,  being  held 
between  a  lamp  and  the  eye;  and  thus  the 
good  are  distinguished  from  the  bad,  which  are 
cast  away.  Two  days  after  this  culling,  the 
fire  is  extinguished;  then  half  the  eggs  upon 
the  lower  are  conveyed  to  the  upper  tier, 
through  the  cylindrical  passages  in  the  floor ; 
and  the  ovens  are  closed.  In  about  ten  days 
more,  and  sometimes  twelve,  the  chickens  are 
hatched.  At  this  time  a  very  singular  cere- 
mony ensues.  An  Arab  enters  the  oven,  stoop* 
ing  and  treading  upon  stones  placed  so  that  he 
may  walk  among  the  eggs  without  injuring 
them,  and  begins  clucking  like  a  hen ;  continu- 
ing this  curious  mimicry  until  the  whole  are 
disclosed.  We  heard  this  noise,  and  were 
equally  surprised  and  amused  by  the  singular 
adroitness  of  the  imitation.  The  chickens  thus 
hatched  are  then  sold  to  persons  employed  in 
rearing  them.  Many  are  strangely  deformed ; 
and  great  numbers  die,  not  only  in  rearing,  but 
even  during  the  sale ;  for,  to  add  to  the  extra- 
ordinary nature  of  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
proprietors  of  these  ovens  do  not  give  them- 
selyes  the  trouble  of  counting  the  live  chickens, 
in  order  to  sell  them  by  number,  but  dispose  of 
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them,  as  we  should  say,  by  the  gallon  ;  heaping 
them  into  a  measure  containing  a  certain  quan* 
tity,  for  which  they  ask  the  low  price  of  a  para; 
rather  more  than  a  farthing  of  our  money.  Four 
soldiers  were  at  this  time  stationed  at  Berinbal 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  being  pillaged 
by  our  allies,  the  Turks. 

Near  to  this  village  we  noticed  the  superb  ^^^^  ^ 
tomb  of  some  Santon,  or  Sheik,  standing  upon  shibrecku 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  form  of  the  dome, 
60  prevalent  in  these  buildings,  seems  to  have 
been  originally  borrowed  from  the  shape  either 
of  a  pumpkin  or  of  a  melon ;  the  external  fluted 
surface,  and  almost  the  entire  form  of  the  fruit, 
being  modelled  by  the  architect.  The  custom 
also  of  surrounding  a  principal  tomb  with  hum- 
bler sepulchres,  as  it  existed  in  ages  when  the 
Pyramids  were  erected,  seems,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  this  coemetery,  to  have  been  common  in 
the  country.  The  place  is  called  Massora  Shi- 
brecki.  Other  travellers  have  observed,  not  only 
in  Egypt,  but  also  in  Syria^  and  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damasais,  a  form  of  sepul- 
chre precisely  corresponding,  though  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  with  the  graduated  structure  of 
the  Pyramids ;  being  all  of  them  pyramidal,  with 
decreasing  ranges,  of  four  or  more  steps,  like 
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CHAP,  the  principal  Pyramids  of  Saccara  '.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  this,  because  it  tends  to  confirm 
what  was  before  said  of  the  sepulchred  origin  of 
the  Pyramids ;  and  also  because  this  peculiarity 
is  not  observable  in  the  coemetery  at  Massora 
Shibrechi,  which  might  be  supposed  to  exhibit 
the  usual  form  of  Oriental  tombs.  The  shape 
here  of  the  smaller  sepulchres  is  rather  cylindrical 
than  pyramidal. 

A  little  below  BerimbaU  there  is  a  canal  which 
extends  to  the  Lake  Berelos\  At  the  mouth  of 
it  we  saw  some  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  to 
which  the  ^raks  give  the  name  of  Sicsack  ;  but 


(1)  Colonel  Squire  mentions  this  circumstance  twice  in  his  Jouroal ; 
once  in  describini^  the  Ccemeteries  of  Datmaaeutf  and  a  second  time  in 
his  account  of  the  Pyramids  of  S^teedra.  Speakinf^  of  the  latter,  be 
says,  **  To  this  day  the  inhabitants  cover  the  spot  where  the  body  is 
interred  with  a  sort  of  monument,  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
form  of  a  pyramid.  The  large /yramiif  at  Saccira  is  formed  in  four 
stages,  and  is  flat  at  the  top.  Indeed,  all  the  Pyramids^  although,  as 
it  is  reported,  they  may  have  been  cased  with  a  smooth  stone  surface, 
are  built  with  steps,  and  many  of  them  are  flat  on  the  summit.  At 
present,  the  commou  tombs  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Syrim  are 
built  in  this  form.  In  the  towns,  the  work  is  masonry ;  in  the  Til- 
lages, they  are  constructed  of  mud ;  but  they  retain,  in  either  in- 
stance, a  resemblance  to  the  Pyramidi  in  their  forms.  This,  joined 
to  other  circumstiQces,  seems  to  aflbrd  a  strong  proof  that  the 
Pyramids  were  originally  intended  as  reoeptaeles  for  the  dead." 
Squire's  MS.  JmtnuU, 

(9)  See  the  Map  facing  p.  S90,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the  4to.  edition  of 
these  Travels. 
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could  learn  nothing  further  of  their  history*  chap. 
Also  a  species  oi  Ardea^  entirely  of  a  white  <  -^~  - 
colour^  by  some  mistaken  for  the  Ibu;  but  the 
bill  is  diflferently  shaped^  and  the  Ihis  has  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  some  black  feathers  near 
the  tail.  Hcuiselquist  described  the  Ibis  as  a  spe- 
cies of  Ardea,  of  the  size  of  a  raven  \  He  says 
that  it  eats  and  destroys  serpents  \  small  frogs, 
and  insects ;  that  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt y  and 
almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  We  saw  also 
the  Egyptian  Plover ^  or  Tringa  JEgypiiaca  of  the 
same  author.  The  rest  of  our  voyage  to  Ro-  Anfvai  at 
seiia  was  so  expeditious,  that  we  arrived  there 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  same  morning ;  and  re- 
paired to  our  former  residence  upon  the  quay. 
As  soon  as  we  landed,  Mr.  Hammer  heard  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  upon  the  point  of  sailing 
for  England;  and  being  unable  to  resist  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  of  visiting  a  country  he 
so  much  wished  to  see,  he  gave  up  the  plan  he 
^ad  formed  for  an  expedition  to  the  Oases,  and 
set  out  inunediately  for  the  British  fleet.  While 
he  was  employed  in  procuring  camels  for  him- 
self and  his  servant,  we  wrote  a  few  letters  of 


(B)  Hast4l9uui*9  TimTds,  p.  I9d.    Ixmd.  1766. 
(4)  See  Savigf^*B  obtenrstion  upon  the  i^iatomy  of  the  Ibit,  denying 
property.  . 
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iatroduction  for  him  to  some  of  our  correspcmd^ 
ents  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  $aid  m. 
other  parts  of  England;  and  with  great  regret 
took  leave  of  our  valuable  friend. 

We  found  an  evident  difference  of  climate 
between  this  place  and  Grand  Cairo.  The  dates 
were  not  yet  ripe ;  and  the  mercury  in  Fahren^ 
keit's  thermometer,  when  we  made  our  usual 
observation  at  noon,  had  fallen  five  degrees 
lower  than  it  stood  at  Grand  Cairo  only  four 
days  before ;  being  at  eighty-nine  upon  September 
the  first ;  and  this  day,  September  the  fifth,  at 
eighty-four.  The  number  of  English  women  that 
|iad  assembled  <  at  Rosetta  from  the  different 
ships  in  the  fleet,  and  were  walking  daily  upon 
the  strand,  offered  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
appearance  exhibited  by  the  Arab  females,  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  Nile  for  water, 
and  in  the  markets  of  the  town.  To  these  were 
also  occasionally  added  the  women  of  the  Indian 
army,  now  encamped  near  to  if^^ewa,  wearing 
large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  silver  cinctures 
about  their  ankles  and  wrists;  their  faces,  at! 
the  same  time,  being  frightfully  disfigured  by 
red  streaks,  traced  above  the  eyebrows.  Each 
party  of  these  females  doubtless  regarded  the 
other  two  as  so  many  savages ;  and  who:  shall 


VI. 
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•         

say  which  was  the  most  refined?  The  town  chap. 
had  undergone  other  alterations,  and  was  much 
improved  as  a  place  of  residence  since  we  left 
It  ^  in  the  beginning  of  Aiigust.  An  Italian  had 
opened  a  coffee-house^  which  was  the  resort  of 
the  officers  both  of  the  army  and  navy.  A  pro- 
spect of  tranquillity  had  brought  back  many 
families,  who  had  before  deserted  it :  and  Arabs 
were  seen  in  great  number  in  the  streets,  sell- 
ing sugar-canes,  fruity  and  other  vegetables; 
and  employed  in  making  chairs,  tables  and  bed- 
steads, from  the  branches  of  the  date  trees  \ 
We  had  no  time  to  spare  for  any  further  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  place,  or  the  anti- 
quities it  might  conceal  • ;  yet,  in  spite  of  every 


(])  Rtaeita  was  a^n  become  an  emporium  for  the  surprisisg;  har« 
▼est  of  Vfper  as  welfas  of  Onver  Egypt,  Mr.  ff^iUt,  acting^  as  Com- 
missary for  our  fleet,  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  many  acts  of 
civility,  at  this  time  received  an  order  for  com,  to  the  amount  uf 
seveuteea  thousand  pounds  sterliog^.  This  gentleman  informed  us, 
and  said  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  Upper 
Egypt  could  annually  supply  five  millions  of  Ofro  ardepts  of  wheat ; 
each  ardepi  being  equal  to  Jive  buehelt  of  our  measure ;  besides  a  great 
supply  of  barley  and  rice,  the  precise  quantity  of  which  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain. 

(3)  Colonel  Squire  arrived  tXRotetia  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  we  left  it.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  his  Journal. 
'*  The  town  of  RoeeUa^  or  RoMckid  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  was 
built  in  the  year  of  Ckrisi  875  ;  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  state  : 
the  houses,  which  are  built  of  burned  brick,  are  high ;  and  the  streets, 

as 

VOL.  v.  y 
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CHAP.'  exertion  to  prosecute  our  expedition  to  jOex- 
andria,  we  were  detained  three  days  in  prepar- 
ing and  packing  cases,  containing  the  coUectioa 
we  had  made,  and  in  procuring  another  6^'enit 
to  convey  them  to  the  fleet ;  the  boat  in  which 
we  came  having  been  pressed  for  the  service  of 
the  army,  as  soon  as  it  arrived. 


as  ia  all  TVrAttA  towni,  narrow.  At  this  time  it  is  but  thinly  inha- 
bited, although  trade  (now  the  ports  of  Egjfpi  are  relieved  htm  a 
blockade)  seems  about  to  revive :  the  shops  are  well  stocked  with 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  Wild  fowl  may  be  had  in  abundance.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  thati^the  eye  would  revel  in  «  prospect  to  refresh- 
io;  as  the  DeUth  (after  contemplating^  the  sandy  deserts  of  Abaiskir, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  jilexamdrSa,)  forming  so  delightfiil  a  con- 
trast by  its  verdure  and  cultivation.  Of  late  years,  the  desert  has 
encroaciied,  even  here,  considerably  on  the  town;  and  the  west 
side  of  Haseila  it  completely  skirted  by  sand  hills."  Sfmr^s  MS. 
Jsmmai, 
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Voyage  to  Aboukir — Visit  to  Lord  Keith — Jaumey  to 
Alexandria-^^rrifo/  at  the  British  Camp — Commum- 
cation  with  Lord  Hutchinson— £n/ran<:e  into  ike  French 
Garrison — Wretched  slate  of  the  Jahalitants — Visit' 
from  a  party  of  Merchant^— Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of 
Alexander — Circumstances  of  its  removal  by  the  French 
— Its  situation  upon  the  Author's  arrival — Internal  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity — Other  antiquities  collected  by 
the  French — Cleopatra's  Needles — Pompey's  Pillar— 
Discovery  vf  the  hacription — Sepulchral  origin  of  the 
Column — Marnier  of  its  support — Proof  that  it  tvas 
erected  by  the  Romans — Restoration  of  the  legend  upoti 
the  pedestal — Events  that  occurred  after  the  death  of 
Fompey — Shrine  constructed  by  Ctesar — Testimony  of 
the  Arabian  Historians — Hadrian's  monument  to  his 
Y  2  horse 
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horse — Traditionary  name  of  the  Pillar  founded  en 
historical  evidence — Interview  with  Menou— -Sicniemler 
of  the  Rosetta  TMei^^Jniercourse  between  the  armies 
— French  Institute — Catacombs  o/*Necropolu — Serapeum 
of  Racotis— Of  Hades  afid  of  Ammon^'^Cause  of  such 
elaborate  sepulchres — Descent  into  the  Crypts — Re* 
markable  Symbol — Imperfect  accounts  of  the  Akacaa* 
drian  Antiquities — Conduct  of  the  Capudan  Pasha. 

CHAP.  £  ARLY  on  the  morning  of  September  the  eighth^ 
^^1  .  we  got  once  more  under  weigh,  in  a  large  djerm^ 
\ofgt  to  having  all  our  Egyptian  collection  of  antiquities 
on  board;  and  saw  the  beautiful  prospect  of 
Rosetta  disappear,  as  we  sailed  between  the  Isle 
of  Sarshes^  and  the  Delta.  We  had  little 
wind,  but  it  was  favourable ;  and  as  we  passed 
the  fearful  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  there 
was  not  the  smallest  surf.  A  small  isle  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  was  entirely  covered  with 
pelicans.  About  half  way  between  the  boccaze 
and  the  fleet,  we  observed  a  salute  from  all  the 
Turkish  ships  at  anchor ;  in  honour,  as  it  was 
said,  of  some  Moslem  festival.  The  mud  of  the 
immense  torrent  now  pouring  into  the  MedUer- 
raneariy  at  the  highest  period  of  the  Niles  inun- 
dation, extended  over  the  surface  of  this  part  of 


*-•  (l)  See  the  Map  facing^  p.  390  of  the  Second  Volume  of  tfaeie 

TrareU,  4to.  edit. 
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the  sea ;  and  the  water  tasted  fresh  at  a  con«  chap. 
siderable  distance  from  the  embouchure.  As  ^  ^-  ,- 
Captain  Clarkes  frigate  no  longer  remained 
among  the  transports^  we  steered  our  vessel 
among  the  merchant  ships  lying  nearer  to  the 
coast  towards  jibaukir,  and  came  alongside  the 
FeKciU  from  Smyrna,  laden  with  stores.  Here 
we  were  hospitably  received  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Schutz,  of  that  city,  who  was  on  board,  as  super* 
cargo ;  and  by  a  worthy  Ragusan,  who  was  master 
of  the  merchantman. 

The  next  morning,  fFednesday,  September  the  vbit  to 
ninth,  we  waited  upon  Lord  Keith,  to  thank  him 
for  the  civilities  he  had  shewn  to  us,  and  to  take 
our  leave.  He  told  us  that  no  vessels  would  be 
permitted  to  sail  into  the  port  of  Alexandria^ 
until  the  French  had  evacuated  the  city,  and  the 
qiagazines  been  properly  secured  by  our  army ; 
as  he  knew  that  there  were  not  less  than  fifty 
or  sixty  ships,  manned  by  Greeks  and  Turks, 
waiting  for  the  sole  purpose  of  plunder.  We 
could  not  therefore  obtain  permission  for  the 
FeliciU  to  take  us  thither ;  and  we  returned,  to 
undertake  the  journey  by  land.  A  contrary 
wind,  with  a  heavy  sea,  had  caused  so  much 
delay,  and  had  given  us  so  much  labour  in 
working  up  to  the  Admiral's  ship^  that  we  did 
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CHAP,    not  get  back  again  until  the  day  waft  far  ad-> 

^  vanced.    We  passed  that  night  upon  the  deck 

of  the  FelicitS ;  the  cabin  swarming  to  such,  a 

degree  with  bugs,  that  the  table,  during  dinner. 

Arrival  at    was  covcred  with  them.  We  set  out  very  early, 

the  British  ■»•• 

c«np.        September  the  tenth,  accompanied  by  Mr.  SchiUz, 
and  reached   the  British  camp   by  day-break. 
The  Commander-in-chief  was  on  horseback,  in- 
specting the  lines.    We  \yaited  in  his  tent  until 
he  returned,  whei^  he  received  us  with  his  usual 
condescension  and  kindness.     He  told  us  that 
our  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  had  also  reached  the 
camp  that  morning,   and  had  been  furnished 
•   with  a  passport  to  enter  jilexandria.     The  capi- 
tulation for  the  surrender  Of  that  city  had  been 
protracted  by   the   contumacy  of   the  French 
General,  Menouy  who  was  unwilling  to  deliver 
up   the  jintiqvities  demanded  by  the  English; 
and  his  reluctance,  in  this  respect,  was  conside- 
rably augmented  by  observing  the  increasing 
nature  of  those  demands :   for  as  the  French  had 
carefully  concealed  what  they  possessed,  fresh 
intelligence  continually  came  to  Lord  Hutchinson 
concerning   the    acquisitions  they  had  made, 
and  gave  rise  to  some  new  exaction  on  the  part 
of  our  army.     Thus  finding  himself  likely  to  be 
stripped  of  all  the  Egyptian  trophies  with  which 
he  had  prepared  to  adorn  the  Museum  at  Paris, 


-^ 
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Meruni  gave  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  mortifi-  9^f  ^' 
cation.  Sometimes  he  threatened  to  bury  him- 
self and  his  troops  in  the  ruins  oi  Alexandria^ 
sooner  than  accede  to  the  proposals  he  had 
received ;  at  other  times  he  had  recourse  to  the 
most  ridiculous  gasconade,  and  threatened  to 
meet  Lord  Hutchinson  in  single  combat.  The 
valuable  Tablet  found  near  Rosetta,  with  its 
famous  trilinguar  inscription,  seemed  to  be, 
more  than  any  other  article,  the  subject  of  his 
remonstrances;  because  this,  he  maintained, 
was  "  his  private  property ;  and  therefore  as 
exempt  from  requisition  as  the  linen  of  his 
wardrobe,  or  his  embroidered  saddles  ^"  We 
then  ventured  to  inform  his  Lordship,  that  we 
had  reason  to  believe  there  was  something  con- 
cealed in  Alexandria,  for  the  possession  of  which 
the  French  were  more  anxious  than  even  for 
this  Tablet:  and  making  known  to  him  the 
nature  of  our  errand,  received  his  orders  to  set 
out  instantly  for  Alexandria ;  and  endeavour  to 
discover,  not  only  where  the  particular  monu- 
ment was  hid  to  which  we  alluded,  but  also  what- 
soever other  antiquities  the  French  might  have 
secreted  in  the  city.    He  gave  us  also  authority 


(l)  These  were  nearly  Menmi*^  o^n  wordi,  mm  they  are  i^iven  in  the 
sequel. 


32g  FROM  ROSETTA 

CHAP,    from  himself  to  receive  the  Rasetta  Tableiy  2sA 

VIL 

to  copy  its  inscriptions ;  fearful  lest  any 
accident  might  befal  it,  either  while  it  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  or  in  its  pas- 
sage home.  His  Lordship  had  already  obtained 
an  impression  from  the  stone,  made  with  red 
chalk,  upon  paper,  by  some  member  of  the 
French  lustitute ;  but  the  characters  so  im^ 
pressed  were  too  imperfectly  marked  to  afford 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  origiiial :  this  he 
consigned  to  our  care,  as  likely  to  ^sist  us  in 
the  undertaking.  While  we  were  thus  engaged 
in  receiving  his  Lordship  s  instructions.  Colonel 
Montresor  came  in,  and  undertook  to  procure 
for  us  the  horses  and  forage  which  Lord  Hut- 
chinson had  ordered.  Having  then  given  us  a 
passport  for  quitting  the  English  lines  and 
entering  the  city,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  Colonel  Probyn,  of  the  Royal  Irish  ;  and 
in  a  short  time.  Colonel  Montresor,  from  whom 
we  had  often  before  experienced  the  most 
friendly  attentions,  arrived  with  horses,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  our  conveyance. 

Thus  provided,  we  left  the  British  camp,  and, 
crossing  the  valley  which  separated  the  two 
armies,  drew  near  to  the  outworks  of  Alex^ 
undria,     Oixt  sentinels,  being  then  advanced 
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<do8e  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  chal-    crap. 
lenged  us ;  and  having  given  them  the  word,  ,   ^^^'  . 
we  were  suffered  to  pass  on.  As  we  approached 
the  gates  of  the  city,  we  saw  a  vast  number  of  ^ 
jirabsy  who  were  stationed  on  the  outside  of 
the  walls,  with  baskets  of  poultry  and   other 
provisions^    waiting   for  permission  from  the 
English  to  supply  the  inhabitants,    who  were 
then  greatly  distressed  for  want  pf  food.    At 
the  gates,  a  French  sentinel  received  our  pass-  Entnnm 
port,  and  conducted  us  to  an  officer  for  its  exa-  Frendi 
mination;  who  directed  us  to  present  it  again,        "^ 
when  we  should  arrive  at  head-quarters,  within 
the  city.     In  the  desolate  scene  of  sand  and 
ruins  which  intervenes  between  the  outer  gates 
and  the  interior  fortifications,  we  met  a  party  of 
miserable  Turhs^  who  were  endeavouring,  lite- 
rally, to  crawl  towards  their  camp\    They  had 
been  liberated  that  morning  from  their  dun- 
geons.   The  legs  of  these  poor  creatures,  swoln 
to  a  size  that  was  truly  horrible,  were  covered 
with  large  ulcers ;  and  their  eyes  were  terrible, 
from  inflammation.    Some,  too  weak  to  advance, 


(l)  Some  repetition  will  perhaps  be  noticed  of  observations  made 
in  a  former  work  {Tomb  of  Alextmder^  p,  3B.);  but  the  author  did  not 
consider  any  thing  which  occurred  in  a  preceding  publication  at 
anthorixing  the  omission  of  a  part  of  bis  Journal  upon  tha  present 
oecasion. 
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CHAP,  had  fallen  on  the  sand,  where  they  were  er- 
>  posed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  Im- 
mediately on  seeing  us»  they  uttered  such 
moans  that  might  have  pierced  the  hearts  of 
their  cruel  oppressors.  They  begged  for  water, 
but  we  had  none  to  give  them ;  for,  eager  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  object,  we  had  neglected  to 
supply  ourselves  with  provisions.  We  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  without  difficulty,  in  prevailing 
upon  some  Arabs  to  take  care  of  them,  until 
relief  could  be  obtained ' ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  we  passed,  through  the  inner  gates,  into 
the  great  square  of  Alexandria^ 

wrctciied        We  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest*dis« 

state  of  the  _  ^  .    .  /•    i  »       ■ 

inhabiunu  trcss  lor  waut  of  provisions :  many  of  them  had 
rfrw."^""*^  not  tasted  meat  or  bread  for  several  months. 
The  French,  who  were  better  supplied  for  some 
time,  were  now  driven  to  such  straits,  that  they 
had  put  to  death  fifteen  horses  every  day,  for 
many  days  past,  to  supply  their  own  soldiers 
with  food.  The  families  to  whom  we  had 
brought  letters  were  in  a  state  of  misery 
hardly  to  be  described.  We  first  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Imperial  Consul.     They  asked  us 


(l)  We  had  afterwards  the  happiness  of  hearing  that  they  reached 
the  Turkish  camp. 
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eagerly  when  the  English  were  to  enter  the  chap. 
city:  and  being  told  that  some  days  would 
elapse  before  this  could  take  place,  they  burst 
into  tears.  Every  individual  beneath  the  Consul's 
roof  exhibited  proof  of  the  privation  which 
^s  family  had  sustained :  fallen  cheeks ;  clothes 
hanging  loose,  as  if  too  large  for  their  bodies ; 
and  a  general  appearance  of  wretchedness  and 
dejection.  The  Consul  said,  that  his  family  had 
tasted  neither  bread  nor  meat  for  many  months : 
that  their  principal  food  had  been  bad  rice  and 
onions.  Upon  the  landing  of  our  army,  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of 
making  biscuit  for  the  support  of  their  families; 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  known  to  Menou,  he 
ordered  the  whole  of  it  to  be  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison.  When  we  inquired  what  other 
measures  the  French  had  adopted  to  maintain 
themselves,  we  were  informed,  that  they  had 
seized  all  the  specie,  plate,  and  merchandize  in 
the  city ;  and  given,  in  lieu  thereof,  bills  upon 
their  one  and  indivisible  Republic ;  thus  having 
the  means  of  buying  up,  at  enormous  prices, 
whatever  article  of  food  might  be  brought  in  by 
the  Arahss  or  appear  in  the  markets  of  the  place  •. 


(2)  Tlie  following^  pricei  were  ^veo,  uppn  the  day  of  our  arrival, 
fat  provisions ;  which,  of  course,  the  merchanti  were  precluded  from 

buyiniP, 
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CHAP. 


yj  J  If  the  capitulation  had  been  prolonged  anotiier 

-V— ^  fortnight,  every  merchant's  family  would  have 
been  found  destitute  even  of  clothing;  for,  every 
fortnight,  additional  exactions  were  made  by 
the  troops ;  and  already  every  thing  else  had 
been  seized.  It  was  calculated,  that  of  the  Turks, 
then  prisoners  in  the  city,  upwards  of  forty 
perished  daily.  The  French  had  carried  their 
cruelty  to  these  men  to  the  severest  extre- 
mities ;  making  them  work,  like  horses,  at  their 
mills,  and  in  drawing  water.  All  the  male  inha- 
bitants had  been  compelled  to  assist  in  the 
duties  of  the  garrison,  and  to  bear  arms,  upon 
pain  of  imprisonment  if  they  refused ;  a  species 
of  oppression  which,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
expected  from  any  troops  similarly  situated; 
neither  would  it  be  altogether  fair  to  judge  of 


bujiDf^,  as  they  had  been  stripped  of  every  thin;  likely  to  be  accepted 
in  exchaDg^. 

L.  #•  d.  Eng&k. 
For  One  pound  of  beef  ....  0  10  0 
One  bottle  of  wine  ....  1  0  0 
One  ditto  of  brandy  ...  1  10  0 
One  pound  of  bad  rice  ..010 
One  ditto  of  cheese  ....  0  9  0 
A  fish  (the  sixe  of  a  mackarel)  0  5  0 
One  egg 0    0    8 

Neither  bread  nor  wood  could  be  obtained  at  any  price :  the  Frtmeh 
soldiers  were  then  employed  in  pulliof  down  the  houses  of  the  inha- 
bitants fur  fuel. 
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Frenchmen  in  general  by  the  sample  which  their  ^vii5' 
army  in  Egypt  afforded;  collected  as  it  had 
been,  from  the  refuse  not  only  of  the  I^enck 
Republic^  but  of  all  the  rovers  and  banditti  of 
the  LevarU^  So  desirous  were  the  French  sol- 
diers of  abandoning  Alexandria,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinacy  of  their  General,  Menou,  whom 
they  detested,  that  they  had  been  seen  to  seize 

■ 

j^rabs  by  the  beard,  who  arrived  by  stealth  with 
provisions,  and  beat  them,  in  order  that  sup- 
plies of  food  might  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
tracting the  surrender  of  the  place. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in  which 
we  were  to  reside,  when  a  party  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  had  heard  of  our  arrival  from  the 
Imperial  Consul,  came  to  congratulate  us  upon 
the  successes  of  our  army,  and  to  offer  any 
assistance  in*  their  power,  for  expediting  the 
entry  of  the  English  into  Alexandria.  Some  of 
these  waited  until  the  room  was  cleared  of 
other  visitants,  brought  by  curiosity,  before 
whom  they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  fur- 
ther communication.  But  when  they  were  gone. 


(l)  The  tttbcequent  conduct,  bowcTer,  of  the  French  armics»  in 
their  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  their 
armlet  have  pasied*  has  been  invariably  luch  as  to  degrade  the  name 
of  a  iOikr  into  that  of  a  rMer. 


mnder. 
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CHAP,    speaking  with  circumspection,   and  in  a  Idw 
^.  ■»■■  ^f  Voice,  they  asked  if  our  business  in  Alexandria 
related  to  the  subject  of  contention  between 
Lord  Hutchinson  and  Menou;  namely,  the  Ami- 
quities  collected  by  the  French  in  Egypt  ?    Upon 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and,  in  proof 
of  it,  the  copy  of  the  Roseita  Stone  being  pro- 
ducedy.the  principal  person  among  them  said, 
Discovery    "  Docs  your   Gommander-in-chicf  know  that 
of  jux^      they  have  the  Tomh  of  Alexander  K    We  desired 
them  to  describe  it :  upon  which  they  said,  thajt 
it  was  of  one  entire  and  beautiful  green  stone  \ 
shaped  like  a  cistern,  and  taken  from  the  Mosque 
of  St.Athanasius;  that,  among  the  inhabitants, 
this  cistern  had  always  borne  the  appellation  of 
Alexanders  Tomb.     Upon  further  conversation,  it 
was  evident  that  this  could  be  no  other  than 
the  identical  monument  to  which  our  instruc- 
tions from  Cairo  referred.     We  produced  the 
confidential  letter  entrusted  to  us  upon  this 
subject.    The  person  to  whom  it  was  written 
was  not  present ;  but  they  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  his  house.     We  had  hitherto  carefully 
concealed  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in  our 
possession ;  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  shall 


(l)  The  fact  if,  that  tbe  stone,  bein;  a  mass  of  ^nir.'a,  is  varic- 
i^ated ',  and  parts  of  it  only  art  of  a  grten  colour. 
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not  mention^  even  now,  the  name  of  the  indi-  ^yj^^' 
yidual  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  "  It  relates  ^"  ■■^■■■'  '^ 
then,"  said  they,  '*  to  the  particular  object  of 
our  present  visit ;  and  we  will  put  it  in  your 
power  to  get  possession  of  it."  They  then 
related  the  unjustifiable  measures  used  for  its 
removal  by  the  Frenchy  upon  whoih  they  be- 
stowed every  degrading  epithet  which  their 
indignation  could  suggest;  telling  us,  also,  the 
veneration  in  which  the  Moslems  had  always 
held  it,  and  the  tradition  familiar  to  all  of  them 
respecting  its  origin.  Indeed,  this  tradition  had 
been  so  long  established,  that  it  is  marvellous  it 
had  been  so  little  noticed  among  the  Academies 
of  Europe*.  Leo  Africanus,  long  subsequent 
to  the  conquest  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens, 
had  recorded  the  tradition';  and  Freinshemius, 
in  his  Supplement  to  Livy,  had  admitted  the 
authority  of  Leo  *.  That  it  should  particularly 
excite  the  attention  of  Frenchmen,  is  easily  ex- 
plained.   Their  own  countryman.  Rolling  had. 


(3)  Manj  were  mifled  by  the  words  of  Juvenmt : 

Cum  tamen  a  figulis  muoitam  intraTerit  urbem 
Sarcophago  contentus  erit." 

supposing  (he  allusion  to  be  intended  rather  for  Babylon,  than  for 
AUxandria,  where  Juvenal  had  himself  visited  the  Tomb, 

(3)  ^/exdiiirup  Descript.  torn.  II.  lib.  8.  p.  677.    Ehev.  1^3S. 

(4)  Lib.  133.  torn.  V.  p.  637*   edit.  Crtvier. 


vir. 
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CHAP,  directed  their  regard  towards  it,  by  counte- 
nancing the  opinion  and  testimony  of  Freinshe- 
mills  V.  So  eager  were  they  to  obtain  it,  that 
the  most  solemn  treaty  was  infringed,  whereby 
they  had  guarantied  to  the  Moslems  the  inviola- 
ble possession  of  their  sanctuaries..  The  Masque 
of  St.  AOionasius  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  party 
of  their  pioneers,  with  battle-axes  and  ham- 
mers; and  the  '^Tomb  of  Iscander,  founder 
OF  THE  CITY,"  WRs  bomc  away,  amidst  the 
howling  and  lamentations  of  its  votaries  *.  But 
we  must  turn  our  attention,  at  present,  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  removal  by  the  Frendi,  to 
pursue  a  narrative  of  events  which  ultimately 
placed  in  our  possession  ^  trophy,  still  destined, 
in  their  sanguine  expectations,  to  grace  their 
national  Museum^.  At  the  moment  of  our  arrival 


(I)  RoUm.  vol,  v.  p.  137. 

(8)  Set  also  the  commuDication  made  to  Dr.  ffenf^,  by  Gencfil 
TStrmr,  resp«<!tiDS^  the  Imst  insUnce  of  devotion  paid  to  the  7Vm^  bjr 
many  MotUmt  of  diitinction,  at  its  departure  from  Albzaionua. 
Append,  to  Tomb  of  Alex,  No,  II.  p,  144. 

(S)  Perhaps  few  of  our  couDtrymen  have  yet  attended  to  the  lan- 
guaf  e  they  hold  upon  this  sui^ect.  The  following  extract  from  an 
account  of  the  Firench  Expedition  to  E^pi,  by  Ckarlee  Nmrp^  archi- 
tect, one  of  the  members  of  the  "  SocUti  PhUoUekmfm;'  atUcbed 
to  the  Expedition,  will  offier  a  specimen  of  the  hopes  entertained  in 
Fremee  for  the  recovery  of  this  valuable  monument.  **  Sans  douts 
CB  Monument  nous  seba  apporte  au  Museum  ob  Paris  !  ao  Moms 
BST-iL  DBJA  DESIGN^  FOUR  l'ornbr  UN  jour"  ! !  I  See  PHtkf'e  eJk,  tf 
DemnCt  Voifage  in  Egypt^  tern,  II.  Afpend.  p,  1S9.    Uiu^  180)^. 
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in  the  city,  not  a  single  individual  of  our  army  ^^^^' 
or  nary,  nor  even  in  Great  Britain,  knew  that 
the  monument  at  which  Leo  Africanus  had  himself 
done  homage,  as  a  Mahommedan,  and  which  had 
so  long  been  venerated  by  Moslems  under  the 
remarkable  appellation  of  the  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander, existed  in  Alexandria*. 

We  then  visited  the  person  to  whom  our 
letter  from  Cairo  had  been  addressed^  respect- 
ing the  communication  to  be  made  upon  our 
arrival;  and  found  that  every  information  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  intelligence  we  had 
already  received,  excepting  that  which  related 
to  the  place  where  this  valuable  relic  was 
BOW  deposited.  This,  however,  they  readily 
9a;\re  us.  We  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold 
of  an  hospital  ship,  named  La  Cause,  in  the 
imier  harbour ;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat, 
we  there  found  it,  half  filled  with  filth,  and 
covered  with  rags  of  the  sick  people  on  board  *• 


(4)  Thit  Is  evident,  from  the  toUl  rilence  ret|iecUiig:  it  in  all  the 
ttorks  pubiished  ooneerniD^  ^gyp*  ■*nce  the  csmpai^  ;  neither  wM 
there  any  thin;  known  coneemin;  the  history  of  this  monument  tiler 
it  was  deposited  in  the  BrUUk  AhiMum,  until  the  period  of  the 
autlior's  publication  upon  the  sulject  in  1805. 

(5)  Mr.  Hamilton  afterwards  saw  it  in  the  same  kitoation.  **  We 
were  conducted/'  says  he,  **  alongside  of  a  larg^  hospital  shipt  on 
Ixiard  of  which  was  the^  celebrated  AUxandrian  Swreophagns :  it  had 

VOL.  V.  Z  ^«n 
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^vxh'  It  proved  to  be  ^  immense  monolithal  Uffv$^ 
phagm,  or,  according  to  the  name  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  antient  language  of  Egypi^ 
a  80R0S ' ;  converted,  in  ages  long  posterior  to 
it£(  formation,  into  a  cistern,  according  to  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  universal  in  the  Easi, 
wherever  such  receptacles  for  the  dead  have 
been  discovered.  The  nature  o£  the  stone,  and 
die  testimonies  concerning  its  history,  have 
been  already  before  the  public  * :  some  repetii- 
tion  has  therefore  now  occurred ;  but  to  rep&it 
the  whole  of  a  detail  which  was  then  unavoidr 
ably  elaborate,  would  be  considered  not  only  as 
tedious^  but  altogether  as  a  work  of  superero* 
gation.  The  Soros  is  now  placed  where  it  is 
open  to  the  observation  of  any  one  who  may 
deem  it  an  object  of  curiosity.  All  that  the 
author  wishes  to  insist  upon,^  as  conveying  ii^ 
disputable  evidence  concerning  it,  is  the  corre^ 
landing  testimony  afforded  by  the  remarkable 


been  for  several  months  in  the  bold,  and  was  intended  to  he  sent*  Co 
Fkomet  the:  first  opportunity.  This  monument  was  resifned  lo  ua 
BOt  without  much  regret,  as  it  had  long  been  considered  one  of  tbe 
pott  valuabla  curiosities  in  Alexandria."  ^awniim's  ^Eg^pHueOy 
Jf^408.    Lmd.1%09,  ^ 

(1)  See«/aMmiAt,  Boekmrt,  Kircker,  &c. 

(3)  8^"Tke  Tomb tf  Akximdvr;*  as  published  by  the  auUMw  la 
1606. 
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nature  of  the  conditory,  with  the  tradition  men-  ^vilT* 
tioned  by  Leo  Ajricanus^  and  preserved  among 
the  Moslems  to  the  hour  of  its  removal ' :  a  spe* 
cies  of  evidence  which  may  fairly  be  deemed 
internal;  because  it  is  iniipossible  that  a  set  of 
ignorant  barbarians  could  be  aware  that  the 
object  of  their  veneration  was,  in  fact,  that  par«» 
ticular  kind  of  coffin,  which  Hetodian,  speaking 
of  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  has  designated  by  the 
term  Soros  ;  still  less  that  the  same  Soros,  in^ 
scribed  with  the  sacred  tvriting  of  the  priests,  iB 


w^ 


(3)  The  Ardh  retain  both  the  Dame  and  the  era  of  jilexander  in 
their  calendars;  calling  him,  always,  ij2«Mi'J^  Uconrir;  and 
G§im$  explains  the  true  cause  of  this  appellation.  **  Arabes  eum 
Bicfmrn  vocant,  non  tarn  ob  partum  Orientis  et  Occidentis  impa* 
rfuin,  quam  h  corrmid  AUxandri  ^figie^  mammiM  exMbUd,  at  Jovia 
AnnDonis  Alius  aenosceretur.'*  ifld,  Atimt^  to  Ub^  \u  S^OpU,  Sepgfs 
e.  S5.  p,  343.  EdU,  Hwn,  L.  Bat.  1654.)  The  image  of  JUxai^dir, 
so  expressed,  appears  upon  the  medals  of  LftUmaekm,  and  was  conk* 
1mm  to  many  States  after  his  death,- altIioa|:h  it  is  always  ftJsetf 
considered  as  the  head  of  some  other  person.  His  ima^  also  appeara 
veiy  commonly  covered  with  tlie  spoils  of  a  lion;  when  it  is  impro* 
perly  considered  as  a  young  Hereukts  sometimes,  also,  it  is  seen  armed 
With  a  helmet,  and  then  it  is  confounded  with  the  fipircs  of  AfiPMrso. 
M^e  Brum  has  been  censured  and  ridiculed  for  introducing  what  hat 
been  called  a  head  of  Mkurva,  upon  the  figure  of  AUstoMider^  in  hit 
celebrated  paintings  of  bis  battles ;  whereas  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  genuine  portrait  of.  that  hero.  Alextmier  ie  thus  alluded  to  in  tha 
Taihr*s  Story  before  the  SuUan  of  Ca^^r,  in  the  jirtAkm  Toko, 
**  Sir,'*  said  he,  **  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  day  is  Frido^, 
the  1 8th  of  the  month  Sqffw,  in  the  year  653  from  the  retreat  of 
our  great  Prophet  fiom  Mecca  to  AMvio,  and  in  the  year  7  320  of 
THC  Epocha  of  tub  obbat  Isebndbr  wrra  two  Hotfis/'  ^ 

Z2 
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CHAP,  thereby  demonstrably  the  tomb  of  some  person 
deified  by  the  Egyptians,  as  Alexander  incontest- 
ably  was,  after  his  interment  *. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  about  five 
o'clock,  we  waited  upon  Monsieur  Le  Ray, 
Ordonnateur  de  la  Mariner  in  consequence  of 
receiving,  by  Menous  Aid-de-camp,  an  order 
from  the  i^encA  General  to  see  the  other  antiqui- 
ties which  their  army  had  collected  to  send  to 
Franccy  and  which  they  had  been  compelled  to 
surrender.  This  gentleman  treated  us  with 
great  politeness,  and  conducted  us  to  some 
magazines  near  the  old  port :  here  many  of  the 
reUcs  were  then  deposited  which  are  now  in 
our  national  Museum.  A  Soros^  brought  from 
Grand  Cairo,  was  upon  the  beach  near  those 
magazines,  together  with  part  of  another  from 
Upper  Egypt,  ready  to  be  shipped  off,  as  soon  as 


(l)  See  Imekmy  Mf.I.  j).  $90.  edU.  AnnsUM.  Biaem.  Marcm 
Aurelius  Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  a  temple  Hured  to  Akxmtder 
ike  Oreat,  and  thence  received  the  name  of  Jleumder*  See  also  tlie 
▼arious  proofs  of  Alescandet'e  Je^icaHen  adduced  in  the  Temk  e/AUat- 
under,  Caimb,  1805 ;  and  the  additional  evidence  of  the  fact,  as  fnib» 
lUbed  by  Dr.  Henky,  In  the  Appendii  to  that  work.^**  'BflruKk  *AXl|- 
ea^H  ^vUrm  hit  tSwm^  ?rr«f  hif.  Qaandoquidem  Alexander  vult  ease 
Deus,  esto  Deus."  JEHtm,  lib,  ii.  Fwr,  Hiti,  cap,  19.— See  also 
f^estiusy  de  Cuttu  Alexandri  Magni,  tern,  II.  eop,  17.  p.  603.  Amsl, 
16*43,  ife. 
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an  opportunity  might  offer.  Near  to  these  was  chap. 
also  placed  a  granite  fragment,  being  the  haQd 
of  a  colossal  statue  discovered  b}'  the  French 
engineers  upon  the  site  of  antient  Memphis^  and 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of 
Fulcan^.  Another  fragment,  exactly  similar  to 
this,  is  yet  lying  among  some  Ruins  upon  the 
shore  to  the  east  of  Alexandria,  believed  by  the 
French  to  denote  the  site  of  Canopus*.  An 
intentional  reserve  has  been  carefully  main* 
tained  by  their  writers,  upon  the  subject  of 
all  the  antiquities  that  came  in  our  possession : 
on  this  account,  the  places*  where  some  of  them 
were  discovered  are  still  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. We  saw,  also,  three  large  Syenite  statues, 
each  in  a  sitting  attitude,  holding  the  Cruxjimata 
in  the  left  hand :  these  were  representations  of  ^ 
the  twofold  symbol  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 


(S)  Where  the  villages  of  Metrakamy  and  Mokofman  are  now 
Bituate. 

(3)  The  reader  will  find  this  Colossus  mentioned  in  the  **  hafport 
fait  au  Premier  Cmtul  Benaparte,  penr  le  Giesfen  R^aud"  in  tha 
Appendix  to  Peltier's  edit,  of  Denem's  TreneU  ut  Egppi^  tern.  II.  p,'2S. 
Jjomd*  1809.  but  without  any  specific  description.  Its  dimensionf 
alone  are  stated — "  Vn  Coloue  tCewoiren  ireute-cmq  pieds  de  preper- 
titm:' 

(4)  It  is  represented,  with  part  of  a  Sphinx,  and  other  broken  pieqes 
of  sculpture,  in  one  of  the  plates  bclon|^ng  to  the  lar|^e  Paris  edition 
of  Detum's  Tra\ cU.     See  torn.  II.  Plate  3.  "  Ruince  de  Cunope," 
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with  a  lion's  head\  The  largest  statues  of 
this  form  are  those  of  Thebes,  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south  of  CdSro  %  one  o£  which 
has  been  commonly  called  Memnons  Statue. 
From  the  drawings  made  of  those  figures  by 
Denon*,  it  is  plain  that  neither  of  them  ^ere 
represented  with  human  heads ;  but  that  they 
corresponded  with  the  double  image  of  a  human 
figure  with  a  lion's  head,  common  among  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt ;  the  nose  and  under-jaw 
of  the  leonine  bust  belonging  to  each  of  them 
having  fallen  off,  but  the  rest  of  the  head  being 
similar  to  that  which  appeared  upon  the  statues 
here  shewn  to  us  by  Monsieur  he  Roy,  and 
since  removed  to  our  national  Museum*.  This 
is  so  evident,  that  it  is  remarkable  none  of  the 
travellers  who  have  visited  Tkebes  have  paid 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  were  perhaps  mis- 
led, by  expecting  to  find  the  image  of  a  human 

• 

form,  as  belonging  to  the  supposed  statue  of 


(X)  Se«  tb«  Piute  rcprttcntiDg  Antiquities  found  l^faecAwm, 

(S)  Aeoordinf  to  AMbi,  405  miles,  who  makes  tbedistuce  equal 

•to  135  F^meh  leei^ues.     See  Dnmmga  ef  jsme  Jtetw,  4%.  fM6iifAerf 

hff  ike  Roifl  Secieiy  in  1741,  j».  9- 

(8)  See  Plate  44  of  the  iMtgt  Pmit  edition  of  the  f^e^age  en  Eg^pie 
pttr  f^kfoni  Denen,  * 

(4)  See  also  the  Plate  of  the  Antiquities  found  at  5ficdb^  as  before 
fcferred  to. 
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Memnon.  Indeed  Norden,  in  the  design  he  tnade  €hab. 
upon  the  spot,  as  appears  by  the  etching  he 
afterwards  engraved  from  it*,  has  attempted  a 
feint  delineation  of  the  human  countenance,  by 
introducing  an  imperfect  restoration  of  the 
features,  as  they  were  suggested  to  his  ima-^ 
gination  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone. 
Pococke  used  still  greater  freedom  •;  but  Denon 
accurately  delineated  the  figures  as  he  found 
them.  According  to  his  plate,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  trace  left  of  any  human  countenance; 
and  the  back  of  the  head,  in  each  statue,  ttgrees 
xf  ith  those  figures  which  have  the  leonine  bust, 
Straboy  who  was  himself  at  Thebes,  and  mentions 
these  colossal  statues,  does  not  say  that  either 
of  them  was  a  statue  of  Memnon ;  but  that  they 
•were  near  the  Memnonium;  and  that  a  sound 
issued  every  day  from  one  of  them  \ 

Within  the  magazine    we   saw    many  othei* 


(5)  Sec  A^(9r(feii*#  Etchings,  tab.  t.  as  before  cited.    Lmud,  1741. 

(ff)  Pococke*$  Observations  upon  Egypt. 

(7)  Strahon.  Geogr,  ^'5.  xvii.  p.  1155.  Ed.  Oxtm,  The  oMerratiMi 
of  Sirabo  may  remove  the  difficulty  that  has  always  attended  any  eit« 
deavour  to  reconcile  the  statue  from  which  the  sound  issued  with  that 
<)f  an  actual  statue  ot  Memnon.  JUenmanii  saxea  effigies^  as  mantioiM 
liy  TacUui.  The  persons  who  heard  the  sound  ini|^t  attribute  tbM 
sound  to  Memtum,  without  considtrinf  th«  statue  to  bt  a  felatua  if 
him. 
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CHAP,  antiquities;  particiilarly  the  head  of  a  coiosari 
image  of  the  jSam»  or  of  Aumon,  whose  name 
and  worship,  derived  from  ^Ethiopia  \  became 
a  source  of  the  most  absurd  and  febulous 
history  among  the  Greeks^  Also,  two  oblong 
slabs  of  stone,  adorned  with  hieroglyphkal 
sculpture,  together  with  an  Egyptian  coffin  of 
stone,  adapted  to  the  human  form;  and  the 
fragment  of  a  Soros;  both  brought  from  Upper 
Egypt.  Also  other  antiquities,  the  description 
of  which  might  afford  very  pleasing  employ- 
ment: but  a  volume,  rather  than  a  chapter, 
would  be  required  for  the  undertaking ;  and  all 
these  relics  are  now  under  the  guardianship  of 


(1)  See  f^osMivs  de  Orig.  ei  Prog.  Idol,  Uk.  ii.  c.  IL  j§mui.  164S. 
Kircker  (Edq>,  ^Egypi,  Synt.  3.  cap.  6.  Rom,  1652.  Pauw  Pkiko. 
Dioe,  pari.  Hi.  soei.T.  Land.  1795,  &c.&c.  The  reader  may  also  coa- 
suit  DiODORUs,  and  the  .^ihiepiea  ^Hbliodorus.  ISrcker  hat  cited 
a  yery  remarkable  communicatioD,  made  to  him  by  an  jdhptsmtam^ 
upon  this  curious  subject,  which  he  has  thus  translated  into  Latm.- 
^'Qmmam  ft  mo  peiiisH  iibi  dkere  aSquid  deViii  JEikkpum.  A^tmtiris 
pM  patroi'naUri  eum  CffntiUbut  ot  Pagtmis  pastim  oommtseereHtKr, 
meoporuni  dmtro  opord  eoirum ;   H  /oceruni  siH  Deoo  prwatot,  ei  mdo- 

raveruni  eot,  teutpturam  manu  kommu  perfeetam Bi  ogo  adkmc 

muUam^^hiopia.inBamagasck  hitfutmodividit  enuU  otuiemwagmd 
$K  pario  rtfereniia  caput  Looms  ei  Arietu ;  nomen  oomm,  Amana." 

(9)  "  Plan^  ndiculum  est,  relle  Amaumit  nomeo  petere  i  Grccis: 
ete  ^Bfjrptii  ipii  'A^USt  appellant,  teste  etiam  HerodoCo."  fteiw 
de  Orig.tc^.  Iddai.  Ub.  iL  «.  II,  lorn.  I.  p..362.  Am^.  1649.  The 
name  of  the  Sopmme  Bein^  amoi^^  the  Brakmim  of  Imdia  is  the  first 
syllable  only  of  this  word,  pronounced  AM. 
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scholars  amply  qtialified  to  satisfy  the  public  chap, 
curiosity  concerning  their  history.  At  the 
house  of  General  Friant,  we  were  afterwards 
shewn  two  statues  of  white  marble;  one  of 
Marcus  ^urelim,  and  the  other  of  Septmius 
Severus,  which  are  also  now  in  England. 

The  next  morning,  September  the  eleventh^ 
another  French  officer  attended  us,  in  company 
with  Mr.  HamiUon,  to  the  Obelisks,  commonly 
called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  One  alone  is  now 
standing;  the  other,  lying  down,  measures 
seven  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  sixty-six  feet 
in  length.  They  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  td  give  a  very  particular  de- 
scription of  them*.      They  are  covered  with 


(2)  After  the  English  were  in  possession  of  Alexaniria,  a  suhsrrip- 
tion  wni  opened  anon^  the  oiBeers  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reoMvio^  the  citmbent  Obelisk  to  Gr§ai  BriUmu  With  the 
money  thus  raised  they  purchased  o^ne  of  the  vessels  that  Menou  had 
sunk  in  the  old  port  oiAUxaaUhria :  this  they  raised,  and  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  work  went  on  rapidly ;  the  Obelisk  was  turned, 
and  its  lower  surface  was  found  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 
It  was  then  moved,  by  means  of  machinery  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, towards  the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it.  Lord  Cavtm  presided 
in  this  undertaking.  A  naval  officer.  Captain  Sttpkenaen^  who  was 
present  upon  the  occasion,  brought  over  to  England  the  p^ans  pro- 
jected for  conveying  this  splendid  trophy  of  the  success  of  our  arms 
to  the  JVetropolis  of  this  country  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  design  would  have  been  accomplished.  Its  interruption  took  place 
io  contequcAce  of  an  order  preventing  the  sailors  from  astistiuf  at  the 
work. 


VII. 
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CHAP,  fueroglifpkics,  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  inta 
;  the  stone,  which  consists  of  red  granite ;  but, 
owing  to  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  Jeldtjkirp 
its  red  colour  has  faded  towards  the  surface. 
A  similar  decomposition  has  frequently  hastened 
the  decay  of  other  antient  monuments ;  and  it 
offers  proof  of  a  fact  worthy  the  notice  of  per- 
sons employed  in  national  architecture ;  namely, 
that  granite  is  less  calculated  for  works  of 
duration,  than  pure  homogeneous  marble,  or 
common  limestone.  The  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere conduces  to  the  hardness  and  durability 
of  the  two  latter ;  but  it  never  fails  to  corrode 
and  to  decompose  substances  where  feldspar  is 
a  constituent.  Examples  may  be  adduced  of 
marble,  after  continual  exposure  to  air  and 
moisture  during  two  thousand  years,  still  re- 
taining the  original  polish  upon  its  surface 
unaltered;  but  granite,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, has  not  only  undergone  alteration,  but, 
in  certain  cases,  has  crumbled,  and  fiedlen  into 
the  form  of  gravel,  owing  to  the  decomposition 
of  tiie  feldspar.  Instances  of  such  disintegration 
may  be  noticed  among  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troas,  and  over  all  the  district  of  Troas  in 
general.  Some  of  the  granite  columns  used  by 
the  Turks  in  the  fabrication  of  their  cannon-balls 
have  been  found  in  such  a  state  of  decompo- 
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Bitlon,  that,  although  sufficiently  compact  to  chap. 
admit  of  their  receiving  a  spheroidal  form,  yet, 
when  fired  at  our  ships,  the  substance  shivered, 
and  flew  about  in  small  pieces,  like  canister 
flhot,  proving  a  very  destructive  species  of 
ammunition  \ 


We  were  now  desirous  of  visiting  the  stu-^  ^p^'* 
pendens  Column  so  long  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Pompey's  Pillae."  It  is  visi- 
ble from  almost  every  spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria.  The  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal 
(containing,  as  many  have  believed,  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian)  was  not  then  known 
to  exist,  although  it  had  been  mentioned  by  the 
Consul  Maillet\  and  after  him  by  Pococke^. 
The  circumstances  of  our  visit  may  therefore 
be  deemed  curious ;  as  Mr.  Hamilton  was  one 
of  our  party,  who  afterwards  assisted  in  the 
development  of  this  important  record,  and  who 
himself  discovered  the  name,  believed  to  be 


(l)  The  author  hai  ipecimens  of  this  decompoted  granite,  which  the 
J\trki  employed  ai^tnst  our  fleet,  during  its  passaf^e  of  iheDardanettet, 
under  Admiral  Duckworth.  The  /eidspar  has  entirely  lost  its  colour; 
and  the  mass  is  become  friable,  like  loosely  cohering  breccia*  The 
Strand  Bridge  is  built  of  a  decomposed  gramie. 

(3)  0^cr.  de-rEggpie,  tome  I.  p.  180.    h  la  Ha^e,niO. 

(3)   Pcser.  of  the  East,  toI.  l«  p.  8.    Ijml.  1748. 
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CHAP,   tliat  of  Diocleiiany    soon    after    the    Inscripiian 

VIL 

was  again  recognised '.    When  we  had  gratified 
our  curiosity  by  a  general  survey  of  this  sur- 
prising monument,  and  had  gazed  for  some  time 
in  utter  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  column 
of  granite,  whose  skq/l  alone,  of  one  entire  mass, 
with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet,  measures  sixty- 
three  in  height  ^  Mr.  Hamilton  expressed  a  wish 
to  find  something  remaining  of  the  Inscripiian 
mentioned  by  Pococke.    In  search  of  this,  we 
examined  the  four  sides  of  the  pedestal:  the 
western  side  seemed  to  be  corroded,  as  many 
authors  have  described  it  to  be ;  but  not  a  trace 
of  any  existing  inscripiian  could  be  discerned. 
The  author  wishes  to  lay  some  stress  upon  this 
singular  fact,  that  due  merit  may  be  attributed 
to  those  who  have  since  so  remarkably  re- 
covered the  characters  of  that  Inscription ;  after 
it  had  also  baffled  every  research  of  the  French, 
during  their  long  residence  in  the  country,  as 
their    own    writers    do    acknowledge'.       Mr. 


(1)  Mr,  Hatnilion  communicated  this  circumstance  in  a  Letter  to 
the  author. 

(2)  The  bright  of  the  whole  column,  includiug  the  capital,  shaft, 
and  pedestal,  is  eig^hty-eight  feet  six  inches,  as  measured  by  the  i¥etich 
engineers. 

(3)  See  particularly  the  **  Rapport  par  Charles  Norry/*  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  PeUkr's  edition  of  Denon's  Travels,  {Lmd,  1803.)  as  it  was 

read 


^— ^ 
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Hamilton,  who  participated  the  labour,  has  since    chap. 

VII 

published  an  account  of  the  transaction :  but  the 
person  to  whom  the  literary  world  has  been 
exclusively  indebted  for  ^rst  making  known  the 
actual  existence  of  the  Inscription,  after  its  sup- 
posed disappearance,  has  never  yet  been  men- 
tioned as  the  discoverer  of  it,  in  any  of  the 
publications  that  have  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  time  of  our  visit,  it  was  considered 
hot  merely  as  illegible,  but  altogether  as  lost ; 
neither  Mr.  Hamilton^  nor  the  author,  nor  any 
other  individual  of  our  party,  being  able  to 
discern  even  the  part  of  the  pedestal  where  it 
had  been  inscribed.  This  may  serve  to  explain 
the  difficulty  which  afterwards  attended  its 
jrecovery,  when  a  whole  day  was  frequently 
required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  single 
letter.  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  in  Alexandria,  as 
it  has  been  related  by  him  *,  after  the  Inscription 
had  been  found,  and  the  undertaking  for  copy- 
ing it  had  been  begun.  He  himself  assisted  in 
making  a  facsimile  of  it ;  and  it  was  he,  as  was 
before  stated,  who  observed  the  letters  which 


read  before  the  JtuiUute.  *'  It  it  |;reatly  to  be  reg^retted,"  says 
Nmry^  *'  that  an  ioscripttoa  formerly  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  pedettal  should  be  no  looker  leg^ible." 

<4)  M§ifptiamy  p,  403.     Land,  1809. 
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CHAP,    are  now  believed  to  complete  the  name  of  the 

VII 

^  -  ^  Emperor  Diocletian.  There  is,  indeed,  good 
reason  to  conjecture  that  Diocleiians  name  is 
mentioned  in  that  Inscription;  but  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows  that  the  pillar  was 
erected  by  him ;  and  some  reasons  will  be  givea 
in  the  sequel  to  shew  that  the  legend  admits  of 
a  different,  although  a  doubtful,  reading.  At 
present,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  distin- 
guished, but  now  lamented  officer,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  all  the  information  afforded 
^?^*7  by  the  Inscription  itself  would  have  been  con- 
•cripiion.  signed  to  everlasting  oblivion,  but  for  the  im- 
portant discovery  made  by  the  late  Lieutenant^ 
colonel  Squire  of  some  remaining  characters 
upon  the  pedestal,  while  Mr.  Hamiltofi,  and  his 
companion.  Major  LeaAre,  were  in  Upper Egypt\ 


(l)  This  circumstance  is  rocntioDe4  in  a  Letter  to  hU  BroUier,  ia 
Uie  f6lIowin;  words  :  *'  I  believe  the  Paper  presented  to  the  Antiqaa- 
rian  Society  contunt  the  kat  history  of  the  discoveiy  of  tYt^Aiexmmiriam 
Inscription"  {flUudimg  to  ike  miireprtieniatkmt  pmbliiktd  yftn  ike 
subject  by  Colonel  fFaUk  and  Sir  R,  fFilson).  **  I  wish  not  to  be 
brought  forward  in  any  Kterary  dispute ;  bot  the  (act  is,  that  moat  of 
the  letters  were  discovered  by  me  white  Messrs.  HamUiom  and  Leake 
were  in  Upper  Egypt,  I  had  teen  the  same  hueripOm  in  Poeetk^i 
Travels  before,  and  knew  of  its  existence  from  that  book.  The  next 
Extract  is  taken  from  a  former  Letter  written  by  Colonel  Sfmre  to  his 
Brother,  from  Jlextmdria :  it  relates  to  hi*  discovery  of  the  hucrip' 
turn  f  and  is  dated  Alexandria,  Chrietmoi  /fay,  1801.  **  Here  Id  me 
remark/'  says  Colonel  Squire,  **  that  it  is  not  impossible  but  tbat  part 

of 
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Therefore,  whatsoever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  chaj*. 
intelligence  derived  from  any  subsequent  ex- 
amination of  those  characters,  it  will  be  due  in 
the  first  place  to  the  individual  who  made 
known  the  circumstance  of  their  existence  ^  for 
not  only  the  Members  of  the  French  Institute^ 
but  all  who  were  with  our  army  in  Egypty  and 
almost  every  traveller  who  has  visited  ^lex- 
andria  since  the  time ,  of  Pococke^  did  consider 
the  Inscription  as  being  entirely  lost. 

As  for  the  Column  itself,  the  shaji  is  of  much 
earlier  antiquity  than  either  the  capital  or  the 
pedestal.  A  similar  shaft,  of  the  same  kind  of 
^emite,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude,  has  been 


ot  the  Imerifithm  qn  the  fntA  pillar  may  ba  rtad;  n  and  0  are  leglMa 
c&ou^b  ;  and  by  other  renAains  of  characters.  Icon  fktmfy  percew* 
thai  the  Imscriptien  amntttd  ^Jour  Imes,  in  Greeh.  ffllh  su^hur^ 
dft  imprestion  of  these  chmxteten  might  be  tahen^  and  perhaps  som*- 
thin^  satisfactory  discovered.  Befire  we  yttU  the  eounirif,  /  witt  cer» 
tainljf  endetufcur  to  make  the  experiments  " 

The  public  will  therefore  perceive  that  all  idea  of  attempting  tb« 
discovery  is  due  to  Colonel  Squire  ;  that  he  bad  the  greatest  share  7q 
Its  execution,  and  that  even  the  device  of  the  etdphur  is  due  to  him. 
The  Consul  Afaillet,  about  fifty  years  before,  had  recummeoded  wwe 
tor  the  same  purpose :  **  Or  quit  y  a  de  certain,  t^ett  qu'au  bat  de 
eem  fitt,  da  cSti  de  teuett,  eu  trouve  tme  hucriptien  Crreeque,  dont  je  ne 

eraix  pat  fu*<m  ait  encore  tiri  de  eopie Xe  teul  nu^en  de  VavoiTf 

eereit,  h  men  avit,  d^en  prendre  Vempremte  tur  de  la  cire  molleJ* 
ObcriptioD  de  TEgypte^  torn.  I.  p.  180.    hid Hape^  1740. 
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^vu^'  already  described '  among  the  ruins  of  another 
city,  built  also  by  the  founder  oi  Alexandria ; 
remaining,  like  this,  alone,  without  any  con- 
tiguous architecture  serving  to  prove  that  a 
pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions  belonged  to  any 
temple,  colonnade,  or  other  edifice  of  the  antient 
city.  It  was  before  suggested,  in  the  account 
given  of  that  remarkable  relic,  that  each  of  these 
columns  may  have  supported  a  statue :  but  this 
notion  of  the  use  of  a  single  pillar  is  not  found  to 
be  warranted  by  any  evidence  on  which  we  can 
rely.  It  is  certain  that  some  conspicuous  relic 
was  placed  upon  the  capital  of  the  Alexandrian 
Column;  a  circular  cavity  having  been  there 
discovered,  proving  that  there  was  formerly  a 
projection  for  its  support*.  A  question  then 
naturally  arises;  Whether  the  antient  inha- 
bitants  of  Asia  Minor ,  of  Egypty  and  of  GreecCj 
were  accustomed  to  use  pillars  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  architecture  ?  This  question 


(l)  See  Chap.VI.  of  the  77»]7/ Volume  of  these  Travels,  pp.188, 189. 
Octavo  Edition. 

(S)  Nony  describes  a  chrcular  cavity^  two  inches  deep,  upon  tbc 
sammit ;  "  which/*  says  he,  '*  ^ves  reasou  to  suppose  that  there  hu 
formerly  been  a  projection  on  the  top  for  supporting  a  statue:  but  this 
is  merely  conjecture."  (See  ^*  Rapport"  i^'c,  as  be/ore  ciiedj  ^  owercr, 
we  have  reason  for  more  than  conjecture  upon  this  subject,  as  will  be 
manifest  in  the  sequel ;  not  indeed  that  a  statue  was  here  placed, 
whose  pedestal  would  hardly  have  been  circular,  but  a  emerary  vm, 
fur  the  foot  of  which  a  circular  carity  is  peculiarly  suitable. 
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may  be  decidedly  answered  in  the  affirmative.  chap« 
The  SUke  of  the  Antients  had  precisely  the  y  /a 
form  of  the  shaft  of  this  Column ;  although  no 
instance  has  yet  been  observed  of  a  sepulchral 
pillar  of  such  magnitude.  Indeed,  until  lately, 
the  Stil^e  themselves  had  been  remarkably  over- 
looked :  they  were  as  so  many  stumbling-blocks 
to  antiquaries ;  and  nothing  puzzled  literary  tra- 
vellers more  than  the  numerous  examples  of 
small  pillars  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  Tnarble, 
scattered  over  the  shores  of  the  JEgean  Sea: 
these  were  found  generally  in  the  vicinity  of 
tombs,  or  near  to  the  walls  of  cities  where 
tombs  were  situate ;  being  always  insulated^  and 
generally  without  capitals  or  pedestals.  The 
Thrhs,  imitating  the  customs  of  their  prede- 
cessors, have  introduced  them  into  their  coeme- 
teries.  Now  and  then  a  modem  structure 
exhibits  several  stehe  of  different  sizes,  collected 
together,  and  made  to  serve  as  props  for  the 
building :  in  such  instances,  capitals  and  pedestals, 
in  barbarous  taste,  and  of  various  materials, 
have  been  added  to  them.  Remains  of  this 
kind  may  be  discerned  in  some  of  the  edifices 
erected  in  the  lower  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Possibly,  then,  this  pillar,  stupendous  as  it  is, 
was  erected  upon  some  memorable  occasion,  as 
a  sepulchral  monument.   A  few  observations  wijl 

VOL,  V.  A  A 
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CHAP,  goon  shew  whether  this  possible  illustration  of  r& 
origin  be  also  probable:  nay  more;  whether 
we  have  not  strong  presumptive  evidence,  to 
prove,  that  a  monument  of  this  form  waa 
actually  erected  in  this  place,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  a  st6U  or  sepulchred  pillar. 

After  a  vain  search  for  the  Inscription;,  we 
observed  that  the  pedestal  itself  did  not  rest 
upon  the  sand ;  but  that,  by  removing  some  of 
this,  we  might  get  beneath  it,  and  examine  the 
manner  of  its  support.  Here,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  pile, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  pedestal,  shafts  and 
capital^  was  sustained  upon  a  small  prop  of  stone, 
about  four  feet  square,  exactly  as  it  is  described 
by  Paul  Lucas  S  although  positively  contradicted 
by  Nor  den*.  Around  this  central  base,  but  in 
very  irregular  positions,  had  been  placed  other 
masses,  the  fragments  of  antient  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, which  did  not  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  Column,  but  to  have  been  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  prop  in 
its  adjusted  situation  until  the  pedestal  could  be 


(1)  Voya^  fait  par  Ordre  de  Lami  XIV.  en  1714.  torn. II.  p.  fL 
jimti,  1744. 

(2)  Traveb  in  £gypi  and  JVvM^  ?ol.  I.  p.  16.   Ltnd,  1757. 
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Iraiaed  upon  it.  The  prop  itself  considts  of  a  ^yiif • 
'mass  of  that  beautiful  kind  of  breccia^  called^ 
peculiarly,  Egyptian.  The  four  sides  of  it  are 
isMxibed  with  hieroglyphic  figures ;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  these  figures  shews  that  the  prop  has  its 
original  base  uppermost,  for  they  appear  in- 
verted: thus  affording  a  complete  proof,  that 
the  stone,  whereon  they  are  inscribed,  belonged 
to  other  more  antient  works ;  and  that  these 
must  have  been  in  ruins  before  the  Column 
was  erected  upon  its  present  basis  ^.  But  this 
is  not  all  the  intelligence  we  derive  firom  the 
topsyturvy  position  of  the  hieroglyphics:  we  have, 
in  this  curious  circumstance^  most  satisfactory 
.  evidence  that  this  Column  was  not  set  up>  as  it 
now  stands,  either  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  or  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  under  the 
Ptolemies;  for  nothing  would  be  more  absurd, 
than  to  suppose  that,  in  an  age  when  Egyptian 
superstitions  were  revered,  and  the  hieroglyphics 
were  regarded  as  sacred,  such  sacrilegious 
work  would  have  been  tolerated,  as  the  burying 
of  the  holy  ims^es  and  symbols,  pell-mell,  to  prop 
and  to  support  a  Corinthian  pillar,   even  if  it 


(S)  See  the  JPfalftnnexed,  where  those  Awroy^pAicv  are  repretented, 
irdiof^  to  a  detfi^  which  the  anther  made  of  them  upon  the  f pat, 
M  moeurateljr  ai  the  difBcuIty  of  the  litQation,  and  the 
tiate  of  tbote  mde  ■ymbote,  would  admit. 

A  A  2 
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could  be  admitted  that  such  an  order  of 
tecture  then  existed.  Hence  it  is  manifest, 
without  further  inquiry^  that  this  monument,  as 
it  now  appears,  must  be  attributed  entirely  to 
the  Romans;  since  the  warmest  advocates  for 
the  arts  and  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  will  not  ven* 
ture  to  ascribe  a  Work  of  this  kind  to  the  Moslems, 
in  any  period  of  their  history.  This  is  nearly 
all  the  intelligence  we  can  obtain  concemmg  it. 
The  Inscription  upon  the  pedestal,  as  its  cha- 
tacters  were  obtained  in  consequence  of  Colonel 
Squires  discovery,  gives  us  no  information  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Column,  although  it  may  throw 
some  light  upon  its  restoration  under  its  present 
form.  The  only  visible  part  of  the  legend  is  as 
f(^ows ' : 

TO tOTATONAYTOKPATOPA 

TONnOAIOYXONAAeZANAP€IAC 
AlO  ....  lANONTON TON 

no enARxocAinrnTOY 


In  the  third  line,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  letters,  being  indistinct,  were  supplied 
by  dotted  characters  S  in  order  to  complete  a 


•«.> 


(l)  See  the  eommuDicBtion  mide  hy  Dr.  12antf  to  tlie  Sockfy  of 
jtmiiquariei^  ei  read  before  the  Socielyy  Feb.  3,  180 

(S)  AccordiD^  to  the  plao  purtaed  hy  Ttryi$r,  when  he  added  the 
etters  tuppoied  to  be  wanted  in  the  Manmr  SoMMceme* 
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supposed  reading  of  AIOKAHTIANON.    But   ^^j^if" 
this  introduction  of  the  nameof  a  /Soman  Empe- 
ror, without  an  epithet  immediately  preceding  it, 
is  unusual ;  and  when  letters  are  thus  to  be  added 
by  conjecture,  or  in  consequence  of  some  imagi- 
nary resemblance,  in  the  indistinct  traces  of  the 
original  legend,  to  the  characters  which  have 
been  substituted,  every  person  is  at  liberty  to 
make  his  own  hypothesis ;  provided  only  that  a 
reading  be  produced  which  shall  contain  exactly 
the  nimiber  of  letters  requisite  to  fill  the  vacant 
spaces  upon  the  stone.    For  example,  the  per- 
pendicular line  of  the  dotted  K,  as  proposed  in 
the  paper  read  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries '> 
may  with  equal  authority  be  written  N .  The  wto 
lines  of  the  A  may  also  belong  to  A,     The  cross 
bar  of  the  H  may  be  the  lower  line  of  A,  and  the 
T  may  with  equal  probability  be  written  P;  and 
when  this  is  granted,  the  reading  becomes,  evi- 
dently, AION AAPIANON.     The  use  of  AIOS,  as 
an'epithet,  answering  to  diws,  so  frequently 
bestpwe.d  upon  Roman  Emperors,  and  especially 
upon  Hadrian^,  although  authorised  in  this  sense 


(3)  See  Dr^  /Zotne't  coaimumcation,  as  above. 

(4)  Sie  pauim.  ''  Ut  Divus  Hadrianus  in  quadam  oratione  ai V  te« 
{Utpianut,  Uh,  50.  Dig.  tU,  15.  th  Censibus,  ^c.  ifc.)  IMP  *  CAESARl ' 
DIVi  •  H ADRIANI  •  &c.    DonU  Imcripi.  Aniiq.  ub  Goroi,  Oastu  i^rtia. 
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CHAP,  by  Uesiod  and  by  Homer,  is  perhaps  qnknown  m 
Greek  prose.  Hadrian  was  called,  by  the  Greeks^ ^ 
both  AZkPIANOC  OAYMHIOC  and  OEOC« 
OAYMniOC.  The  epithet  A/oj  was  conse- 
quently appropriate*;  and  the  more  so,  as  itw^u^ 
poetical;  the  language  of  poetry  being  often 
adopted  in  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  very 
commonly  written  in  metre \  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  this 
powerfulobjection  to  the  reading  now  proposed; 
that  among  all  the  epithets  applied  to  Roman 
Emperors,  which  are  preserved  by  Granovius^ 
Golizius,  Gorius,  Muratoriy  FaUlant,  Harduin^  and 
Eckhel,  there  is  not  an  example  where  Asog  is  thus 
used.  In  this  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
four  letters  which  immediately  follow  L\0  in 
this  Iniscrption,  it  must  remain  for  some  faturQ 


(0  Sec  AfuratorCi  "  TTietour,  Vet.  Inscripi.'*  torn,  II.  p,  mlix.  N9.  2. ; 
p.  Mixvi,  N:  4,%  p.  MLXxym,  No.  7'  icc.JIMwlani.nAO.  Hardmn. 
Num.  /tnHq.  p. 389.  Parity  l«84.    Alto  VaUiatU  Num.  imp.  pp.  34, 36, 

« 

Jj.  Par,  169%,  Spanheim  nientiniis  an  j4ikenian  medal  with  tbis 
inBcription  to  Nndrian :  OATMniON  *  XnTRPA  •  TOK  •  ET&PTETHlf  • 
J)e  Pntstaniid  ft  Unu  Num.  p.  384.    JmU.  1671. 

(8)  The  Biiihop  of  Oofher,  in  hi«  Es^ay  on  the  '*  Origin  ^Hwi^ 
g^kte§,  and  on  the  Heathen  M/ftKtUoggt'*  p.  MS.  Lond.  1 753.  has  the 
follofving:  ohservatioD.  "  In  Greek,  the  word  ATh  signifies  the  saiDC  9» 
the  wordDtvMi  amonp  the  Latins;  that  u,  a  divine perten. 

i.9)  Such  inscriptions  are  commonly  found  in  JtiaMimor^  and  among^ 
the  ruins  of  Paphu  in  Qfprua  also  in  the  Island  of  Rhodbs.  Spt 
Pmrt  II.  Sect.  I.  of  the$e  TrmftU:  vol.  III.  che^p.  6.    Octavo  edition* 
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tnnreller  to  determine .  what  the  true  reading  ^j'J^- 
really  is.  The  probability  is  certainly  strong  for 
AJOKAHTIANON,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
certain;  and  in  favour  of  AIONAAPIANON,  it 
may  be  urged,  that  Sicard,  as  cited  by  Brotier*, 
who  examined  the  Inscription  long  ago,  declared 
the  fourth  letter  to  be  N,  instead  of  K.  In  order 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Diocletian^ 
name,  the  supposed  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
jilexandria  to  Diocletian^  for  an  allowance  of  com, 
has  been  mentioned*;  but  there  is  no  authority 
in  History,  either  for  the  tribute  itself,  or  for  the 
feelings  thereby  believed  to  have  been  comme- 
morated. Hadrian^  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  their  city,  was  pre* 
eminently  entitled  to  their  gratitude.  This 
is  evident,   from  his  own  observations,  when 


(4)  Sitatd  belier^  the  name  to  be  that  of  Diom^trnt  Pittem^ut, 
brother  of  Cfetgwlra,  by  whose  order  Powipejf  was  astaitinated.  **  Serar 
peam  foit  in  vicu,  coi  nomeo  Neeropolis,  prope  CvJbnfUMtm  P^mpeHf  ut 
vul|p6  loquuDtur;  quam  Terius  coIumDam  DumjftU  Pioiemm  dicerent^ 
lit  ex  temcsis  iDScriptionet  iiteris  obeenravit  P,  Sicard  cg^ref^ius  Mgyp- 
tiacaram  aotKiaitatum  iodagator."  (f^id.  Br^iwr,  Jnnei.  in  Taeii,  Hitt. 
Hb,  U.  cap.  84.)  The  circnmttance  of  SicartTt  maintaiDiDn:  that  tha 
name  at  the  be^oningof  the  third  line  of  the  I/ueripiion  was  Dionysios, 
&C.  proTes,at  least,  that  he  read  AION,  and  not  AZOK. 

(6)  ^'  The  occasion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  history 
•f  this  Emperor,  where,  ^fim"  having  tevtrefy  ekatHstd  the  inhahUani9 
1^  Aliextmdria  who  had  reb^lkd  agahui  the  gwemmentp  he  established 
a  public  allowance  of  com  for  the  city  at  two  millions  of  medimni.  5m 
thiMmrirrmdUike  S$cietyffAntipiarUs,  F«».3. 1803,  as  he/an  died. 
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CHAP,    speaking  oi  Alexandria^:  **  Huic  egO  cuncta^" 

▼  X  JL« 

V»^y^COyCESSI,     VBTERA  PRIVILEOIA  REDDIDI,    KOVA 
SIC  ADDIDI,    UT  PRiESENTI  GRATIAS   AOERENT.** 

Hadrian,  according  to  Dio  Qusius,  performed 
funeral  rites  to  Pompey*.  Julius  Ciesar  had 
done  the  same';  and  it  is  related^  both  by  Ltican^- 
and  by  Valerius  Maximus*,  that  when  the  head 
of  PoMPEY  was  brought  to  him  in  Alexandria,  he 
caused  it  to  be  burned  with  odours  and  the  most 
solemn  rites,  and  its  ashes  to  be  enshrined 
Sepulchral  within  an  um^.  It  sometimes  was  customary 
the  Co->  with  the  Romans  to  place  their  cinerary  urns  in 
conspicuous  situations,  upon  the  pinnacles  of 
lofty  and  magnificent  monuments.  The  famous 
Cme^  or  Pine-apple,  of  gilded  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  at  Romef   and  originally  placed 


lumn. 


(1)  Sjri$i0la  HadrUmi  Jng.  Serviano  Cm.  jEggp*.     Vld.  fTfue.  m 
Saiumm9f  j».  845.  ^ 

(9)  Dio  Out.  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  Ixix.  vol.  II.  p.  1159.    Smmh.  1760, 

(3)  Ibid.  lib.  xlii.  e.  8.  vol.  I.  p.  310. 

(4)  De  Bell.  Civil,  lib-  ix.  ad  fin. 

(5)  "  Caput  autem  plurimis  ct  pretiosiMimit  odoribas  cresMBdam 
cnravit."    raUni  Maximi,  Ub.v,  p.  946,    Park,  1679. 

t   (6)    "  £t  placate  caput,  ciuere&que  in  litore  fusos 

Colli^ite,  atqoe  utiann  spareis  date  maoibut  uraam." 

lAicani  De  BelL  CwU,  lik.  ix.  109S.  Z^.  nSS* 
*  F^kricms,  in  bis  Nutes  to  Dh  Camus  {lib.  xlii.  Noie  50.)  incntim» 
an  antient  gem,  the  sulject  of  which  represented  the  bringing  of /Vm- 
pey's  head  to  Cxsar.  *'Ieom  oNaU  Ouari  ^e^itii  PampeA  m  Ptieri 
gemmd  apud  Lieetum,**  p.  S48. 
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npon  die  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian^  was  perhaps  ^^,^^* 
intended  to  contain  the  ashes  of  that  Emperor : 
and  in  the  examination  of  the  Alexandrian  Column, 
we  find  the  extraordinary  coincidences,  first,  of 
the  workmanship,  which  is  decidedly  Roman; 
secondly,  of  its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  SUU  or 
sepulchral  pillar;  thirdly,  of  a  circular  cavity  dis* 
covered  upon  its  capital,  as  for  the  reception  of 
an  urn ;  all  agreeing  with  its  remarkable  tradi- 
tionary appellation  of  Pompey's  Pi llar.  Some 
little  variety,  as  might  be  expected,  appears  in 
the  accounts  given  by  writers  of  different  ages, 
vrith  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  funeral 
honours  were  rendered  to  Pompey's  head  by 
Julius  Cjesar.  Lucans  allusion  to  an  urn  is 
however  consistent  with  the  Roman  custom  of 
burning  instead  of  burying  the  dead ;  and  it  is 
supported  by  the  earlier  testimony  of  Valerius 
Maximus.  Appian,  who  flourished  during  the 
subsequent  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian^  says 
the  head  was  buried;  but  he  adds  the  remarkable 
fact  of  a  shrine  constructed  over  it  %  in  a  situation 


rm^ms,  jhu  n  uin^  TEMEN02  fi^x^»  **(*  ^  ^i^Mii  m^tniiv,  NEMEXEAS 
TEMENOX  ijMOLiTrr    hnf  W  I/mv    umrm  'Pm/uum   mvT$m^Jin^    T^«ijp^ 

;t|iMi  MfifiifAi.     ^  Caput  Milan  Pompdi  oblatum  aversatur  Cmmar, 

MpeKri 
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^%ih'    ^^^^^'y  answering  to  Ihat  of  this  pillar,  which 
Gesar  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  protecting  god- 
dess of  the  reUcs  and  the  memory  of  deceased 
persons.     This,  it  seems,  was  overthrovm  in  the 
time  of  Trajan ;  which  may  explain  the  cause  of 
its  restoration  hy  Hadrian.    It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice,  that  Pococke  mentions  a  name  given  to 
this  monument  by  Arabian  historians,   which 
hears  testimony  to  the  event  recorded  by  Ap/wm: 
inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the  origin  of  the  work 
to  Julius  Caesar  \    The  presumptive  evidence  is 
therefore  somewhat  striking,  as  to  the  correspond^ 
ing  testimony  borne  by  the  monument  itself  to  the 
funendhonours  rendered  to  PoMPEvboth  hyJulhu, 
Qesar  and  by  Hadrian,  whatsoever.be  thelegend  of 
the  Inscription  upon  its  pedestal.   A  circumstance 
recorded  by  Dio  Cassius,  in  his   life  of  Hadrian, 
may  also  prove  that  this  kind  of  monument  was» 
in  the  age  of  that  Emperor,  no  unusual,  mark  of 
sepulchral  dignity ;  for  when  he  wished  tg  honoui^ 


•epeliri  Jussit  in  suburbity  iaceHmmqut  ibi  dedicmt  JVemeteoi ;  quod 
nwtrft  state,  quJ^nnTnuanutAu^uitusJudsoK  exitiaii  bello  peneqaerep> 
tur,  ab  bisob  prssentem  necessitatem  eat  dirutum."  jippiani  Nmm, 
Hat.  De  BeU.  GvU.  iib,  Yu  vol,  II.  p.  899.  Ed.  Sehweigh.     JJjn.  178^. 

(l)  **  Some  Arabian  historians,  on  wbatav/Aori/y  I  know  not,  call  it 
the  Palace  of  Julius  Cjisar."  (Pococke*t  Dncript,  of  the  Eati,  vol.  I. 
p.  8.  Ijmd>  1743.)  The  authority  is  clearly  found  in  the  circamitanes 
related  by  Jppian  (De  BeU.  CUni.  lib.  ii.  e.  90.  Upt.  1785.)  e/iAe  skHm 
{fif^if)  coottructed  by  Julmi  Ceear  at  the  funeral  of  Pgmpei^s  ke&d* 


vn. 
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his  hor&e  Barysthenes  with  funeral  rites  worthy    ^^f  ^* 
of  a  deceased  hero,  it  is  related  that  he  set  up 
a  SlSlS  upon  his  tomb^ 

From  the  different  account^  given  by  histo? 
rians  of  the  disposal  of  Pompeys  remains,  (his 
head  being  honoured  with  funeral  rites  at 
jilexandria^ J  and  his  body^  according  to  some 
writers,  burned  and  buried  near  Pelusium*,  while 
others  maintain  that  its  ashes  were  conveyed  to 
itome^y)  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  is  involved  in 
uncertain ty*;  but  every  thing  connected  with 
the  historical  evidence  touching  the.  funeral  rites 
offered  to  his  memory  by  Roman  Emperors  in 
Alexandria,  is  clear  and  decisive ;  and  when  Dio 
Cassius  relates  that  Hadrian,  in  a  copy  of  verses 
which  he  composed,  boasted  he  h^d  repaired 


(S)  K«}  i  B«^«rKf fir  J  T««ifr,  f  fUbufrm  tn^Sf  n^i^»tr$f  tnfutn  Urn.  Ar#- 
SmfUri  ykf  tAr^  jmi)  rm^  mmnejuvmgtf  mmi  ZTHAHN  twmm  »«}  Wiyf<^ift/uiirm 
My^H^*.  Dio  Ca»9*HUu  Horn.  vol.lL  /i6.1xiz.p.ll59.  Hamburg,  1750. 

(3)  J/pia».  De  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.  c.  90.  L^.  1785.  F^ikrhm 
Miximut.     Jjucan.  De  Bell.  Civil,   lib.ix.  Lipt.  1736. 

(4)  Sirabon,  G^i^i;,  turn.  II.  lib.  xvi.  p.  1081.  lib.  xvil.  p.  1130* 
JW.  Ojron.  1807.  Dh-CoMMU,  Itb.xlii.  c.5.  vol:  I.  p,  309.  Htmhirg. 
1750.  /^qpitfJii^/^j^.DeBellit  Civil.  lib.ii.  p.  481.  Par.  1598.  Imetm. 
Vit  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  viii,  Ac. 

(5)  Tik  h  Ai/^«Mi  TtS  ni^«>if«9  Ksffmkim  ^tj^^iftim  mtfuHifrmt  m^  c^ 
'XXfiMM  MiMiw     Flutarch,in  Vit.Fomp,  Far*  1634. 

{$)  '*  Atque  erit  JE^^ptos  populit  fortaase  nepotum 

Tarn  mtntkuc  Magni  himuio,  quam  Creta  Tonantis." 

LUCAM  J)$  B0U.  CM.  lib.  viii.  p.  871.    U^*  1716. 
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cflAP.  the  monument  formerly  raised  to  Pompj&t\  it 
is  probable  that  he  alhided  to  ihia  sepulchral 
pillar;  bearing,  besides  its  traditionary  name, 
the  marks  of  restoration,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected. 

A  few  remarks^  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Inscription,  will  conclude  the  whole  of  our  obser- 
vations upon  this  magnificent  and  interesting 
monument. 

The  epithet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  line 
could  not  be  ascertained  at  the  time  the  Inscrip- 
tion was  again  recognised*;  but  there  appeared 
to  be  five  characters  wanted.  These  five  cha- 
racters have  been  ingeniously  supplied  by  a 


(1)  JUiiwfft9SifmmiraUf0m^fi$mA9f»Mfmnu    fDUCan^HisLBam, 
h^  Ulx.  voi.  II.    Hmmhurg.  1750.)     It  should  at  the  same  time  be 
ob«enred»  that  SparHm^f  c.  14.  toother  with  Apfkuh  and  some  other 
^ritefs,  speak  of  a  retiaraihn,  hy  Hadrum,  of  Pou^^i  t^mkkrt,  at 
Pehutum,  Dear  HfywU  Casnut;  that  is  to  say,  the  sepulchre  of  Aw 
h9^:  the  information  concerninf^  which,  as  derived  from  the  Aattents, 
U  not  only  uncertain,  but  contradictory.    But  Appian  also  menUons  • 
aaother^distipct  sepulchral  r^MUfr,  erected  over  the  hemd  •/ Ptmpmf  at 
dkxandria  by  JuHus  Qnar.     This  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  7Wgr«if 
and  it  is  to  the  restoration  of  this  mon^ment,  by  Hadritm,  which  Di$ 
CoMrim  seems  to  allude,  under  the  words  /awij^  mMU 

(S)  See  0ie  Fftper  read  to  the  Soc^  <A  At^^pmitt,  Feb.  a,  ^1803. 
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*  learned  friend  of  the   author*,  for  thjey  ore    chap. 
evidently  the  first  five  letters  of  the   word 
CEBACTON.     The  Praefect's  name,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  line,  was  supposed^  to  be 
UofMnito^ ;  but  the  third  letter  is  found  to  be  C, 

.  and  not  M,  and  it  was  thus  read  by  Pococke, 
many  years  before*.  Having  therefore  noc, 
we  may  read  IIOCTOMOC.    This  name  is  found  in 

;  Gruter,  in  several  instances,  written  Postum%ts\ 
It  occurs  in  an  inscription  discovered  upon  an 
edifice  which  contains  the  famous  Zodiac  at 
Dendera  in  Upper  Egypt^,  as  the  name  of  a 
Praefect  who  lived  under  Augustus.  We  have, 
moreover,  in  the  Dendera  Inscription,  a  sort  of 
formula^  enabling  us  to  supply  the  last  line, 
which  is  entirely  wanted.    We  there  read  the 

m  ' 

(3)  The  Her.  GeorgtJdam  Buntne^  M.A.  Fellow  ofTrimiy  Colkge, 
Camkndge,  the  iDtimate  friend  of  the  lato  PrpfeMor  Portom,  and  uf 
Dr.  Rai/Uf  late  of  the  Charter  Haute,  Mr.  Browne  also  proposed  the 
•uhfttitution  of  n«mpir  for  ni^Hr,  in  the  fourth  line. 

■ 

(^  See  Paper  mentioned  in  Note  (S). 

(5)  See  Poeoek^t  copy  of  the  Inscription.  DcMnjpfion  of  the  EtM, 
nvf.  J.  p.  8.  NoU  (d),    LmL  1743. 

(6)  See  CmUr.  InscripL  113.  1,-178. 10,  Ac.  &c.    Avut.  1707. 

(7)  See  JDmMy  HwmUm^  Ac.  The  Inscription  uras  also  copied  hy 
several  of  our  officers  who  came  with  the  £tdUm  army  to  Egppi* 
It  is  there  written  Marcus  Oodiui  Poetumut,    Demm  wrote  the  name 

^  noCTOTMOC. 
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words  OrAnOTHIMHTPOnOAEfliX,   ^' The  People 

of  the  Metropolur  Upon  the  whole,  then,  thstt 
has  been  before  adduced,  and  with  the  aid  of  tfaer 
document  alluded  to,  it  is  proposed  to  resCd  the 
Inscription  upon  Pompev's  Pillar  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  the  Reader  being  left  to  use  hw 
own  judgment  as  to  the  introduction  of  Hadrians 
name,  or  that  of  Diocletian^  in  the  third  line.  We 
have  rather  preferred  the  former,  for  the  reasons 
already  given, 

TONTIMWITATONAYTOKPATOPA 

TONnOAIOYXONAAESANAPEIAC 

AIONAAPIANONTONCEBACTON 

nocTOMOCEnAPxocAirYmrov 

KAIOIAnOTHCMHTPOnOAEflZ 

"POSTUMUS  PRJEFECT  OF  EGTPT,  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  (' AonOCtr')  THE 
HOST  REVERED  EMPEROR,  THE  PROTECTING 
DIVINITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  THE  DIVINE 
HADRIAN  AUGUSTUS." 

intcrfieir       In  the  forcuoon  of  this  day,  the  author  waited 

Menw.      upon  General  Menou,  requesting  a  pass^rt,  that 

might  enable  him  to  pass  and  repass  the  outer 

gate,  to  and  from  the  British  camp ;  and  at  the 
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)l&me  time  made  application  for  permission  to    chap. 
•copy  the  Inscriptions  upon  the  Rosetta  Tablet^ 
tvhich  was  still  carefully  concealed.     One  of  the 
Aid-de-Camps  conducted  him  into  a  small  tent, 
pitched  in  a  spacious  area,  or  square,  near  the 
inner  gates  of  Alexandria^  where  the  parade  of 
the  garrison  was  daily  held.     This  tent,  small 
as  it  was,  had  been  separated  into  two  parts  by 
a  curtain,  behind  which  Menou  had  his  Charem ; 
giving  audience  in  the  outer  part,  near  to  the 
entrance,  where  there  was  hardly  room  enough 
to  stand  upright.    Having  waited  some  time, 
during  which  women's  voices  were  heard  in 
conversation  behind  the  partition,  the  curtain 
was  suddenly  raised,  and  Jaques  Abd'aUah  made 
his  appearance.    A  more  grotesque  figure  can 
hardly  be  conceived.    He  wore  a  flowered  em- 
broidered waistcoat,   with  flaps  almost  to  his 
.  knees,  and  a  coat  covered  with  broad  lace. 
Elevating  his  whiskered  face  and  double  chin» 
in  order  to  give  all  imaginable  pomp  and  dignity 
.  to  his  squat  corpulent  figure,  which,  covered  with 
'  finery,  much  resembled  that  of  a  mountebank,  he 
demanded,  in  an  imperious  tone  of  voice,  '^  Que 
souhaile'i'il,  Monsieur  Clarke  T^  Having  explained 
the  cause  of  the  visit,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
passport,  and  being  directed  to  apply  for  this  to 


VIL 
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CHAP.   Rinif  General  of  Brigade,  the  author  ventured 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  i 
stating,  that  he  was  about  to  return  to  Lord 
Huichinson,  and  wished  to  obey  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  his  Lordship,  for  copying  the 
Jmcription.    At  the  very  mention  of  this  Stone^ 
Menou  gave  vent  to  his  rage ;  and,  ready  to  burst 
with  choler,   exclaimed,    ''You  may  tell  your 
Ck>mmander-in-chief  he  has  as  much  right  to 
make  this  demand,  as  a  highwayman  has  to  ask 
for  my  purse!     He  has  a  cannon  in  each  of 
my  ears,  and  another  in  my  mouth;    let  him 
take  what  pleases  him.     I  have  a  few  embroi- 
dered saddles,  and  a  tolerable  stock  of  shirts ; 
perhaps  he  may  fancy  some  of  these  T     The 
author  assured  him  that  he  could  be  the  bearer 
of  no  message  of  this  kind ;   but  whatever  he 
might  think  proper  to  put  in  writing,  should  be 
carefully  conveyed,  and  as  punctually  delivered. 
Having  left  the  tent,  and  waited  upon  General 
Rhi6  for  the  passport,  while  this  was  preparing '» 
a  note  came  from  Menou  for  Lord  HiUcJunson. 
With  this  note  the  author  and  his  companions 
set  out  for  the  English  camp ;  and  arriving  at 


I —I  I II  ^  I 


(l)  $€«  «  copy  of  the  original,  in  the  Jfpmi^p 
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head-quarters,  presented  it  to  his  Lordship,  chap. 
making  known,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  had 
transpired  concerning  the  Soros  from  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Aihanasiusy  together  with  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  obtained  with  regard  to  the 
other  antiquities.  To  Mcnous  note  his  Lordship 
disdained  making  any  reply ;  transmitting  only 
a  verbal  message,  cautioning  him  to  beware 
of  sending  any  more  messages  or  letters  to  him, 
but  to  obey  the  conditions  proposed  for  the 
surrender  of  Alexandria^  upon  pain  of  having  not 
only  his  own  baggage,  but  that  of  aU  the  officers 
of  the  French  army,  submitted  to  an  examini^ 
tion.  All  the  Antiguiiies,  without  reservation, 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English ;  and  to  this 
demand  was  added  an  order  for  the  collection  of 
fipecimens  belonging  to  Natural  History^  and 
whatsoever  other  literary  acquisition  had  been 
made  in  Egypt  for  the  French  Nation.  His  Lord- 
ship directed  that  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
should  be  made  concerning  every  thing  of  this 
nature*:    and  having  given  orders  for  a  supply 


is)  The  followiof  IntcripHm  was  fonnd  by  a  prirate  of  th«  4Sd 
Regimeut,  opon  a  Stooe  which  be  discovered  in  the  entreDcboients  of 
the  Engiitk  army.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  copy  of  it  to 
Colonel  Draper,  A  part  of  the  same  Inscription  is  also  pi«served  in 
Colonel  Squir$*9  MS.  Journal     The  stone  was  Tery  larse»  and  the 

iiacrifimn 
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ciiAP.    of  provisions  to  accompany  us  upon  our  return, 
offered  the  use  of  his  horses  while  we  remained 


ImerqtiUn  appeared  in  tw  parts,  upon  difllSerent  eidei  vf  it.  The  division 
bas»  therefore,  been  marked  by  start.  The  AruHc  nunerd  7  can  have 
nolhini;  to  do  with  the  second  part;  its  meaning  is  therefore  SDkiiovrci. 

IMP.   C^SARI 
I.  SEPTIMIO  S£V£RO  PERTINACI 
AUG.  PONTIF.  MAX.  TUIB    POT.  II. 
IMt».  HI.    cos.  II.    PROCOS.P.  P. 
VETERANI  LEG.  II.    TR.  FORT.  MlSSl 
HONESTA  MISSIONE  QUI  MIL>T'R.'- 
CtEPERUNT  APRONIANO  ET  PAri/» 

QUIBUS  ET  PERFETUUM 

#    #     •     #     • 

cox.  V. 

7    CELEaiASTA 
M.  GABINUS    MAX.  FLAMMfT. 
7    t.   PHILIPPIAKI 
T.  AURELIUS  CaPBIMOKI A 
C.    VALERIUS    C.   FIL.   APOLL. 

7   SEVERIANA 
M.    AURELIUS     POL.   ISIDOR. 
C.   POMPEIUS   POL.  SEREN. 

7    SERVILL.   PUOENTIO     . 
P.  AURELIUS    POL.   PROCIOK.   AI.C. 
C.  JCLIVS  C.  F.    POL.   UERUIAft 
T.    AURELIUS    T.   P.   SARAPASfOX 
T.   FLAVIUS   P.   APOLLINARIS. 
M.   PUHFANIUS    M.   F.  COL.    LO. 

7   MARJMAKA 
M.  AURELIUS   POL.   UERODrS 

COK.   VI. 
lOCTAVI    AVELLIAM 
M.  AURELIUS   POL.   PROCION. 
M.   AURELIUS   POL.   SAAAPAM 
M.   AURELIUS   POL.   GLRMANCS- 

7    AURELI   FLAVIANI 
7    HARION.   POL.   DEMETRIUS    C. 

7   SECUNDIAKA 
M.    AURELIUS   PO*  APO^LOS 
M.   AURELIl'S    ALEXANDR. 

to*.   VI f. 
1.   VI R I US  CASTRIS 

sotojr 

ic 
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in  Alexandria^  and  a  groom  to  assist  us  in  taking  ^^^f- 
care  of  them.  After  this,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  sort  of  fare  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of' a  Briiish  army,  'who  had  so 
liberally  provided  for  others,  allowed  for  his 
own  use.  He  gave  us  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table ;  adding,  ''  If  yo^  have  appetite  enough  to 
dine  with  a  soldier,  you  will  this  day  *  have 
something  more  than  usually  substantial.*'  The 
dinner  was  served  in  his  tent,  and  we  sat  down: 
it  consisted  of  the  remaining  half  of  a  cold  pie, 
made  by  one  of  the  privates  the  day  before,  coor^ 
taining  some  lumps  of  meat  encased  in  a  durable 
crust  above  an  inch  thick,  of  the  coarsest 
flour :  a  surprising  contrast  to  the  AiagnificeM 
entertainment  we  had  experienced  with  the 
Anglo-Indian  army  in  the  Isle  of  ithoudn.  Some 
of  the  officers  informed  us  that  such  was  his 
daily  diet;    and  that  it  rarely  differed  from  the 


IMP  •  CAESARI 
t .  8EPTIMIO  •  SEVERO  •  PERtlNACI 
AtJG  •  POKTIF  •  MAX  •  tRIB  ■  POT  •  11 

IMP-illCOSII-  PROCOS-  P-P« 
TSTERANI  •  LEG  •  II  •  TR  •  FORT  •  MIS8I 
HONESTA-  MI8SI0NE  -  QUI  •  MILITARE 
COEPBRUNT  •   APRONIANO*  ET  •  PA VLO 
•  •  QVIBVSBTPBRPBTVAM 
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CHAP,   allowance  made  to  the  common  sddiera  of  the 

VII 

army.  In  the  evening,  we  returned.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  the  gates  were  shut ;  but  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission,  by 
means  of  our  passport 

"Saturday,  September  the  twelfth.  This  day 
the  flesh  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  sold,  in 
the  market,  at  a.  price  nearly  equivalent  to  half 
a  guinea  of  our  money,  for  a  single  rotola^  equal 
to  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Hamilton 
went  with  us  to  the  French  head-quarters,  and 
undertook  to  mention  to  Menou  the  result  of  our 
visit  to  Lord  Hutchinson.  We  remained  near 
the  outside  of  the  tent;  and  soon  heard  the 
Prench  General's  voice  elevated  as  usual,  tiid 
in  strong  terms  of  indignation  remonstrating 
against  the  injustice  of  the  demands  made  upon 
him.  The  words  ^^  Jamais  on  na  piltS  1e  mondeT 
diverted  us  highly,  as  coming  from  a  leader 
of  plunder  and  devastation.  He  threatened  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  transaction  in  all  the 
Gazettes  of  Europe;  and,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  with- 
drew,  we  heard  him  vociferate  a  menace  of 
meeting  Lord  Hutchinson  in  single  combat — 
"  Nous  nous  verrons,  de  bien  prhs — de  bieri  pres,  jt 
vous  assure!^  However,  Colonel,  now  Genersd, 
Turner,  who  had  arrived  also  in  Alexandria, 

8 
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yrith  orders  fi»m  our  Commander-in-chief  re-  ^^^^- 
specting  the  surrender  of  the  jfntiqtuties^  soon  ^m  '■»■  »f 
brought  this  matter  to  a  conclusion.  The 
different  forts  were  now  occupied  by  our  ^irmy ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was  such,  that 
Msnou  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  resist  any 
longer :  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
his  literary  trophies.  The  Rosetta  Tablet  was  SumndCT 
taken  from  a  warehouse,  covered  with  mats,  nouita 
where  it  had  been  deposited  with  Menou^s 
baggage;  and  it  was  surrendered  to  us,  by 
a  French  officer  and  Member  of  the  Institute^  in 
the  streets  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  CrippSf  Mr. 
Hamilton,  and  the  author,  being  the  only  persons 
present,  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  officer 
appointed  to  deliver  it  recommended  its  speedy 
conveyance  to  some  place  of  safety,  as  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  French 
soldiers,  if  it  were  suffered  to  remain  exposed 
to  their  indignation.  We  made  this  circum- 
stance known  to  Lord  Hutchinson,  who  gave 
orders  for  its  immediate  removal ;  and  it  was 
given  in  charge  to  General  Turner,  under  whose 
direction  all  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quity, resigned  to  us  by  the  articles  of  the  capitu- 
lation, were  afterwards  conveyed  to  England^ 

(1)  See  Hamili4fH*s  ^£ffi//*iiaca,  p,  4C2.    ,LQnd,  1809. 
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CHAP.  Every  thing  now  seemed  to  indicate  the 
«  -  '  speedy  evacuation  of  the  garrison  by  the  French '  - 
The  officers  and  soldiers  were  actively  em- 
ployed  in  selling  the  plunder  they  had  made. 
Negro  slaves  of  both  sexes,  watches,  jewels, 
horses,  camels,  sabres,  were  bartered  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plain  silver  watch  might  be 
bought  for  three  or  four  dollars ;  a  fine  Arabian 
horse,  for  about  five  and  twenty.  A  French 
General  sold  two  horses,  of  perfect  beauty,  with 
their  saddles  and  bridles,  to  an  English  clergy- 
man, chaplain  in  the  fleet,  for  fifty  dollars. 
Several  valuable  camels,  from  the  great  scarcity 
of  every  kind  of  provender,  were  turned  adrift, 
to  find  owners  without  the  gates ;  no  purchasers 
being  found,  who  would  undertake  the  charge  of 
latereoum  them  withiu  tlic  walls.    A  better  understanding, 

between 

tbcArmicf.  howcvcr,  bcgau  to  subsist,  at  this  time,  between 
the  contending  forces.  Some  stragglers  from  the 
French  army  advanced,  during  the  day-time, 
into  the  neutral  ground  between  the  two  armies, 
and  there  offered  their  Egyptian  sabres,  and 
other  articles,  for  sale  to  the  English :  here  and 
there,  even  in  the  British  camp,  might  be  seen 
a  French  officer  joining  in  conviviality  with  our 


(!)  The  firtt  dirUioo  of  the  French  army  cmbarkrd  at  Abmkir  od 
the  Mtb  oiAptemher, 
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troops;  drinking  toasts  for  the  health  oi King  cha]?. 
George,  the  success  of  the  capitulation,  and  a  «  '  ^ 
speedy  deliverance  from  the  government  of 
Menou.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good-humour 
prevailed  at  these  meetings:  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  quit  the  country  ^as  evident  on  the 
part  of  the  French  soldiers ;  every  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  consider  himself  as  upon  an  equal 
footing,  even  with  the  Generals  of  his  own 
army*. 

■ 

In  the  course  of  this  day,  we  visited  the  Frtntk 
Members  of  the  French  Imlituie,  at  the  house 
where  they  held  their  sittings ;  and  found  them 
assembled  round  a  long  table,  inspecting  and 
packing  a  number  of  drawings,  plans,  ancl 
maps'.    We  were  very  politely  received,  at  our 


(8)  A  Creole  trumpeter,  who  had  served  under  BwofnaparU  in  bit 
campaigns  of  7/a^  artd  Egypt^  and  pretended  to  have  been  always 
about  hit  person,  eame  one  daj,  'and  aiked,  when  the  i^rrison  of 
AUxandria  would  sail  for  Fnmce  t  As  we  could  neither  answer  tl^is 
question,  nor  were  disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  account  be 
irave  of  himself,  he  said ,  "  If  you  should  mention  the  naoAa  of 
VEtprH  to  the  little  Cordcan^  you  will  find  that  I  am  prettj-wcll 
known  to  bira  :"  and,  by  way  of  proving  his  importance,  be  added, 
**  Qmand  farrimerai  h  Purity  je  lui  /erai  exydguer  pnwpm  U  mt  lasiM 
dam  «v  mmuUi  paifs^ci," 

(S)  The  FRENCH  INSTITUTE  of  Egypt  was  divided  into  four 
sactHHis;  severally  consisting;  of  the  MtathemoHa,  Ph^faia,  PcHHM 
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entrance,  by  Le  Pere,  Architect,  Director  of  the 
Class  of  Civil  Engineers :  and  we  expmenced 
from  all  of  them  that  urbanity,  which,  in  despite 


Xtmuw^^JUimraimrt,  madthtJnmJrU.    The  foUowinff 
itt  Mcmbcn. 


were 


■stetuk  kml  Irft  Egyp^  «<  the  time  of 
arriv€U,J 


*  AndreoMy. 

*  BuoDapmrU. 
Pouner,   perpehiai 

Secretarjf  tf  tks 
JmtUuU. 


*  Beaucbamp* 

*  Benbollet, 
Boudet. 

Champy  (phrt)* 
CovkVL 


I 


MATHEHATICS. 

Costaz. 

Girard. 
Lancret. 
\jt  Pere. 
•  LeRoy. 

PHYSiCS, 

Delisle. 
DcscotUs. 
I>esgciiettes. 
•  Dolomteu. 


I 


Coranccy. 

•  Oupuu 

*  FaUvelet-BourienDe. 


POLITICAL  ECONOHV. 

Jacotin. 
*  Poussiclque. 


*  DenoD. 
Dtttcrtre. 
Le  Pere. 

•  Norry. 


LITERATURE  and  ARTS. 

*  Parseval. 
Protaiii. 
Don-Raphael. 
Redout^, 


Maliis, 

NoucC 
*  Quesoot. 


*  Dehois  rfinJ. 

Geoff roy. 

Larrcy. 

Sa\'i£:Dy. 


Reyoter. 

TaUien. 


Riffcl. 
Ripaut. 


To  these  Seeti^Of  of  the  imiUtae  were  alto  anneied  the  foUowia^ 
penoDi,  under  the  several  heads  of 

LUrariant,  |         Cammimon  ^Agriadture, 


Coquehert.  M^chain* 


Champy  />dfW.  Delide. 
Ncctouz. 
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m  •  •  • 

of  the  impressions  and  prejudices  caused  by  the    chap. 
consequences  of  hostility,  and  the  lawless  deeds 
of  a  promiscuous  soldiery  during  the  ravages  of 


COMMISSION  QfjntS  and  SCIENCES. 


•  AaiiquaTies. 

*  Ripault.  «  Pourlier. 

Arckiiects, 
Bftluc.  *  Norry. 

Le  Pcre.  Protuio. 

Astr^n9mer», 
Nouet.  M^chaini^;. 

*  fiuesnot. 

BtlaniUu 
Deslisle.  Nectoux. 

Coquebert. 

CkemiUu 

.•  BertholIet«  Descotils. 

Chtimj^yffh-eJ,   Chhvapy  (filsj. 

Surgeons, 

*  Dubois.  Lftcypierre. 
Lab«te. 

ArliU  fir  Den'gn* 

Dutertrc. 

Gfomeiriciansm 

*  Mongt,  Costaz. 
Fourier.               Coraocey. 

Engraver,  . 
Fouquet. 

Civil  Engineert. 

Le  Pere.  Caristie. 

Gimrd.  Favier. 

Faye.  Dubois. 

I^ePere  {Gratian).  Devilliers. 


Martin. 

Saint  Genii. 

Lancret. 

Ftvre. 

Cbabrol. 

Jollois. 

Raffeneau. 

Afnolet^ 


Moline. 

Duchanoy, 

Alibcrt. 

Rcfoault* 

Bernard. 

Poller. 

Viaid. 


Geographical  Engineetu 
Jacotin.  Bert  re. 

Simouel.  Lecesue. 

Levesqiie.  Laroche. 

JuniarU.  Faurie. 

Corabeuf. 

Engineers*  Constructoru 
Boucher.  •  Gresl^ 

CbauuKiDt. 

Oriental  Literature, 
Marcel.  Rais^e. 

•  JouberC.  Delaporte. 
BeUetete. 

Literalu 

*  Denoo.  JLeroo|;e* 

•  Paneval. 

Mechnnict, 
Cont4.  Coutene. 

Artists. 
Adn^  ffirtj .       Adu^  (/OsJ. 
Aim^.  Couvreor. 

Collin. 

C^cile  (MechanUal  EnginaerJ^ 
Leuoir  fMathem,  InstrumnU 
Maker), 

jfusieians. 
Rleel.  ViUoteaa. 

Mineralogists. 

*  Dolomieu.  Ruziere. 
Cordier.  Dupuy. 

Naturalists, 
Geoffroi.  Savigny* 

Painters, 
Redouble,  (  Painter  of  Nat.  flijfc) 
Rigo. 

Apothecaries, 
Boudet.  Roubierei. 

Sculptor. 
Casteix. 
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CHAP,    vrar,  must  yet  be  considered  as  the  distmguisli- 

VII  * 

t       '  J  ing  characteristic  of  the  French  people,  in  their 
conduct    even    towards    their  enemies.      We 
assured  them/  that  although  our  business  ia 
Alexandria  related  to  the  literary  acquisitions 
made  for  their  nation  by  their  army  in  Egypt ^  it 
had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  private 
collections  or  journals  of  individuals ;  and  there- 
fore we  hoped  they  would  allow  us  to  compare 
notes  with  them  upon  certain  points  of  observa- 
tion, in  which  we  might  be  mutually  interested; 
and  we  further  solicited  permission  to  consult 
the  splendid  map  of  Egypt  which  their  geogra- 
phers had  completed.     This  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to  on  their  part ;  nor,  perhaps,  was 
it  reasonable,  at  that  time,  to  expect  that  our 
request  could  be  complied  with.     They  very 
candidly  confessed,   that  it  would  give  them 
pleasure  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  anywhere  else ; 
but  that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they 
could  only  consider  our  inquiry  as  likely  to  lead 
to  additional  demands  on  the  part  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-chief;    and    for   this    reason  alone 
they  must  decline   acceding  to  our  request. 
We  had,  however,  a  short  conversation  with 
them  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ruins  of  SaXs^ 
which  their  countryman  Savary  had  mentioned 
among  the  desirable   objects  of  discovery  in 
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J^gyP^ '  i  although  Egmont  and  Heyman  had  puh-  chap. 
lished  their  notice  of  them  twenty  years  before  i-  ^■^  / 
Savary  began  the  account  of  his  travels  in  the 
country*.  These  Ruins  had  altogether  escaped 
their  observation.  They  said  that  their  re- 
searches had  always  been  restricted  to  the  march 
of  their  army^  and  therefore,  in  Low^rEgyptf  had 
been  principally  confined  to  the  westc.n  side  of 
the  Nile ;  that  they  had  heard  of  the  ruins  at 
S'el  H(gar,  but  did  not  conceive  them  to  be  so 
considerable  as  we  had  found  them.  Being 
asked  whether  any  of  them  had  seen  the 
interior  of  an  Egyptian  sepulchre,  containing 
mummies,  before  the  position  of  the  bodies 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  jirabs,  they  an* 
swered  in  the  negative.  With  this  information 
we  took  our  leave  of  them,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  younger  Members  of  the  Institute, 
who  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  to  the 
Catacombs  of  Necropolis,  lying  westward 
oi  Alexandria.  These  we  were  now  desirous 
to  examine. 

Among  all  the  antiquities  of  this  once  cele-  cr^fim 
brated  city,   which   after   the   destruction  of  txuT^ 


(I)  See  StnwrpU  Lettcn  on  Egppif  vol.  11.  Lett.  73.   Lemd,  J78C 
(«;  Siivarif't  fiKt  Letter  i«  dated  Juty  V4,  1777. 
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^\il'    Ciir«ibg»  ranked  next  to  Rome  in  magnitude  and 
population,  the  CaYPTiE  of  Necropolis  are  the 
least  known,  and  the  most  wonderful.    They 
have  been  incidently  but  not  frequently  men- 
tioned,   in  the  various  descriptions   given   of 
Alexandria  in  books  of  modern  travels ' ;  but  the 
Antients  have  left  us  much  in  the  dark  concern- 
iog  their  history.     Strabo  indeed,  after  giving 
an  account  of  a  navigable  canal  which  extended 
from  the  Old  Port  to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  carries 
bis  observations  westward,  and  notices  the  Cata- 
combs, under  the  name  of  Necropolis*.     In  the 
very  brief  description  which  he  has  given  of 
them,  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  every  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  most  antient  coemeteries  of 
Oriental  nations  belonged   to  them;    for  they 
were  suburban^  and  were  situate  in  the  midst 


(1)  Spe  the  "  Diaeri^ion  de  VEgypte;*  par  MaiJUet,  torn.  I.  p,  I69. 
d  ta  Hayt^  1740.  Pocockt*t  Descr.  of  the  East,  vul.  I.  Lamd.  1743. 
ASwitoV  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  17*  Land.  1756,  &c.  Savary^t  Letten  on 
£S9P*f  vol- 1*  P*  43.  Ltmd,  1786.  An  Extract  from  Sovetty  may  affnti 
a  tpecimeo  of  the  manner  in  which  these  Catacomls  have  been  ^nerally 
noticed.  This  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  entered  them.  ^  At 
half  a  league's  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  is  the  descent 
into  the  CEUcuwnbt,  the  antient  asylum  of  the  dead,  ff^nding  pasmgt* 
had  to  the  subterreouous  groUoet  where  they  were  deposited.** 

(2)  e7/  Ii  SM^iirtkih  ^  r^icMtMP  (tie  ieg.  Cod^MSS,  Medie,  Esc,  etParit, 
Vid.  Lect.  Var.  in  Strabon.  edit.  Oxen.)  U  Z  tui^M  n  r«XXM  mm  «-sf«i  mmi 

|>.  1128.  (?rf.  Qron.  1807* 
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of  gardeoB^.  Enough  remains,  also,  in  the  severe  chap. 
simplicity  of  their  structure^  and  in  the  few 
Egyptian  symbols  found  within  them,  to  shew 
that  they  are  of  earlier  antiquity  than  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria  by  the  Macedonians^  even  if  we 
had  not  the  most  decisive  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  regdl  septdchres  of  the  Alexumdrian  monarchs 
were  within  the  city.     As  repositories  of  the 


(3)  "And  be  wai  buried  in  hit  Sepulchre,  in  the  Garden  af  Uzsa,'* 
\Kingt  xxi.  36.)     In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  18,  it  is  said  of  Manatseh^ 
that  **  be  alcpt  with  hit  fathers,  and  was  buried  in  the  gmrdtn  of  kAn  PM»n 
AoiMe,   in  the  Garden  of  Uzza :"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  garden  of  the 
aepulcbrc  of  hit  own  hotuty  qv family:  the  ceemeteries  of  the  Jewi  ei- 
faibitin;  always  a  teries  of  fardena,  each  of  which  belonged  to  some 
particular  family.    Among  the  Heathtm  such  gardens  were  phicet  of 
refigious  wbrship.   Thusin  Isaiah,  (ff.  Ixv.  9.)  "  A  people  that  pi'ovoketh 
Rie  to  anger  continually  to  my  face,  that  aacriflctlk  m  gardens**    Aa 
illustration   is   hereby  suggested  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  ExekUlf 
(tf.xiii.  19, 20.)  ''And  will  ye  pollute  me  among  my  people  ...    to 
slay  the  souls  that  should  not  die  ....  Behold  I  am  against  your  pillows,, 
wherewith  ye  there  bunt  the  souls  into  gardens."    The  Garden  to 
which  our  Saviour   "  oftimes  resorted  with  his  Disciples,**  at^thefootof 
the  Mount  of  Olivet,  **over  the  Brooh  Cedron,**  (John  xviii.  1, 2.)  was, 
in  all  probabiKty,  a  place  fo^  pioos  meditation,  m  the  midst  ofTombfs 
for  the  antient  Jewish  sepolchres  extend  over  all  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  Jerusalem.     Hither  he  retired  to  pray,  the  night  before 
hit  crucifixion.    And  when  his  body  was  buried,  **  as  the  manner  of 
the  Jews  is  to  bury,"  (John  %\x.40,4\.)  the  sepulchre  wherein  they 
laid  him  was  in  *'a  Garden.**   The  same  custom  of  adorning  coemeteries 
with  gardens,  and  retorting  to  them  for  meditation  and  prayer,  still 
exists  among  all  the  Eastern  Jews,  who  write  upon  the  tomb  of  a  de- 
<;eased  person,  "  Let  his  soul  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden  ;*'  also  among 
the  JWosUms  over  all  the  Turkish  Empire.    It  is  said  alto  of  the  Afexieans 
(See  Purehass  Pilgrim, p. 804.    Lsnd.  1614.)  "The  plMct  whereithey 
Iwried  them  wera  their  Gardens.*' 
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dMld^  tliey  were  consequently  places  of  wor^ 
ship,  whose  dark  and  subterraneous  caverns 
were  aptly  suited  to  the  ideas  entertained  of 
Had £8,  the  invisible  abode  of  departed  spirits'^. 
Of  such  a  nature  was  the  Serapeum  of  Racotia^ 
•y  luooas.  d^g^fib^d  as  of  much  earlier  antiquity  than  the 
temple  of  the  same  name  founded  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies^.  Racotis  was  in  ruins  before  the 
building  oi  Alexandria^ \  and  the  Ciypi^t  of  Ne- 
cropolis, from  their  situation,  can  be  atlaibuted 
only  to  that  antient  city\  Having  before  shewn 
that  the  worship  of  Serapis  in  Egypt  was  long 
anterior  to  the  mtrpduction  of  an  idol  under 
that  name    by  Ptolemy  Soter\    as  related  by 


Inv  ^tfth^mi  rkf  ^hos^  ^'  fiuifJifrm,  tift^rm  limt  "htuuirmTm.  **  Qaem  Dot 
mlb  nomine  Scinpim  vocamus,  ct  qui  est  i#X^r,  lub  atpcctuai  minimi 
cadeos  :  ad  quern  Plato  subliroei  ait  evehi  illorum  aoimas,  qui  quam 
optima  Justiaiiiii^ue  vixerutit.*'  JuUamm  tmp,  Orai.'vf,f.\%S*  Fid. 
Jahimaki  PmUk.  JStfjfpi.  Urn,  I.  p,  S37.    fWuMv/.  J750. 

(8)  "  Puerat  illic  ■aecllum  Serapidi  atque  I<»idi  autiquitiia  aacratan*" 
TaeU.  Hi$i.  lib.  iv.  c.  8-1. 

(3)  "  Nam  Racotis,  qu»  postea  Donni«i  suburbium  Alexandria  fuit, 
diu  ante  urbcm  bauc  rei^iam  ab  Alesandro  erectam,  illic  ftteterat.  ^W. 
Jakkntki  PatUhem  JEgffUhrum,  torn.  I.  p.  831.  Frunctf.  1750.  AJso 
the  authors  by  htm  cited.  PaMManiat,  Hb.  v.  p,  438.  Simia,  &.  xvii. 
p.  545.  P/uitvf,  M.Y.  c.  10.  ClemrHs^kxaMdrmm^Pmr^tie9fp,S\, 
Stephanms  Elkmietgrapkmt^  im,  twctf  'P««imif ,  ^,  |^. 

(4)  Jablmuhf  3ic.  uhi  supra. 

(5)  See  Chap.  V.  p.  86*3,  Note  (5),  of  thia  volume.  In  miditton  to 
the  evidence  there  offered  for  the  antiquity  of  tha  wursbip  of  Sermpu 
in  Efppi,  may  be  also  cited  the  following;  powerful  arpMiettt,  as  ar^td 
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Tacitus*,  andalso  mentioned  the  authorities  which    9^^^- 
refer  its  origin  to  the  death  of  thePatriarchJo^pA'*  v  ■y-  ^ 
it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  notice  the  opinion  of 
Jabhnshiy  as  to  this  partof  the  Egyptianmyihology ; 
because  a  symbol  which  we  discovered,  forming  itemaA^ 
a  central  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  CaUi^  boiT  ^^ 
combs^  may  seem  to  strengthen  his  opinion^  and 
thereby  shew  that  here  was  the  Serapeum  of 
Racojis.   He  endeavours  to  prove,  from  various 
authorities,  but  principally  by  a  passage  which 
he  has  cited  from  tiie  Saturnalia  oiMacrabiUs\ 
that  Serapis  was  a  type  of  the  in/enuz/ ^n,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  sun  during  its  course  through 
the  iatver  hemisphere,    or  winter   signs  of  ih^ 
Zodiac ;  as  Ammon  was  of  the  supernal,  or  path  of 


by  Cuper  in  hit  HarpoeraUs,  p.  83*  Uirtckt,  1687.  **  Aute  advectum 
>x.  Pofito  SerapiD,  alius  in  Agypto  codem  nomioc  deus  colebatur. 
Pausaoiaty  lib.  i.  seribit  Atbenienses  Serapidit  cultum  a  Ptolemso 
■accepisse,  ct  tcmplam  fjiu  iwipmmtUrmrt^  esse  Alexandrinis,  ii^mirmrm 
ft  Iv  Uipfit :  uDde  abtque  dubio  sequitur,  antb  Ptolemsum  Lap  P.  si 
i«.  Hi  pleriqae  traduot,  Sinopensem  deum  advehi  curaviti  Saratin  in 

^OYPTO  CULTUM  FVtSSB.*' 

(6)  Tacit,  Hiitor.  lib.  iv.  cap.  64. 

(7)  See  Cbap  V.  of  this  volaine,  as  above  cited. 

(8)  "  Hoc  argumentum  JEgyptii  lucidius  absolvunt,  iptius  lolii 
sifuvlacra  pinnata  fiDgentef ;  quibns  color  apud  illos  noa  unus  est. 
Alteriim  eiiim  ccnikA  specie,  alterum  clarA  fiD|:unt ;  ex  bis  clarum 
supenmi/et  caeralenin  infcrum  vpcant.  Inferi  autemoomen  Soli  datur> 
ciun  ia  ioferiore  beoispbcrioy  id  est  hyeiaatibus  si^ois,  cureum  suum 
p^niffi^ ;  Miperiy  cum  partem  Zodiaci  ambit  sstivam."  Macrob.  Saiur^ 
not.  Hb.  i    r.  19.  • 
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CHKF^  the  sun  dormg  the  summer  months  ^ .  Hence  the 
-  ,-'  -  name  of  Hadbs,  bestowed  upon  Serapis  by  the 
Emperor  Julian*,  and  the  analogy  between  this 
deity  and  the  Pluto  of  the  Greeks  \  According  to 
Macrobius^  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  represent 
the  sun,  in  their  winged  images  of  that  luminary, 
with  two  colours*;  one  being  while,  as  typical 
of  jtmmon  or  the  supernal  sun;  the  other  bluey  to 
denote  Serapis,  or  the  sun's  descent  into  Hades 
during  winter,  when  it  received  the  appellation 
of  infemal\  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  distinctions  of  colour  mentioned  by 
Macrobim  may  be  noticed  in  all  the  mythological 
paintings  of  the  Tahtars,   the  Chinese,  and  the 


(l)  ^^  Sol  nptniM  et  daras  est  Ammoh .  Sol  ccruleos  ct  bftrm  est, 
at  mihi  penuadco,  Sbrahs."  JaJUmtk.  Panth.  ^gspi-  iom.  1.  p.  S35. 
Fnmcof.  1750. 

(8)  See  the  observation  of  Julimn  upon  Ser&pu,  as  before  cited.  See 
alio  CyriU,  Jiexamd,  aivenm  JuUkm.  /i.  1 3. 

(3)  **  Scriptoret  plerique,  ubi  ad  Sen^pidtm  eonim  dellectit  oratio, 
euro  fer^  temper  Ptutotum  interpretari  soliti  faeriat."  JaUmuM,  vfi 
nfjvnr,  p,  23S.  See  also  the  authors  by  him  eited.  JXtdmrta,  Jift.  i. 
p,  SS.  CUmens  Jinrandr.  in  Ptotreptic^,  patdm.  £u$ehim,  Prgpmwt. 
JSvang.  UbAiu  e.ll.  p.  113.  Pmpk^frhu  Jidumws,  Imp.  Cm.  4. 
p.  136.  Qfrt//.  AUxdHdr.  Ub,  i.  m  Julian,  p.  13.  4r&iide$,  Oniime  m 
•tStrapitn^  pttssitn. 

(4)  Vid.  Macrob.  SatumaL  ubi  supra. 

(5)  Hence,  perhaps*  the  Tery  anticnt  suparstitkm  of  the  hhte  eoliMsr  of 
fiaose  at  the  approach  of  departed  spirits,  eonin^  from  Madtf.  €hm 
eCtfae  Wijtohes  in  MmOHh  begjins  her  incantaUon,  **Bkie  ^Mtt  md 
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people  of  Japan,  where  an  image  of  the  Sim  is  ^5^ 
introduced;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
colours,  instead  of  being  white  and  bluey  are  tvhite 
and  red  ^.  The  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  India, 
as  it  is  well  known,  who  are  worshippers  of  the 
Stm,  revere  the  invisible  as  well  as  the  visible 
luminary ;  the  former  of  which  answers  to  AlAHS 
and  AOPATOJ  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks^. 
This  notion  t>f  Jablonski  concerning  Sera  pis  is 
by  him  opposed  to  an  opinion  of  the  Fathers, 
which  maintained  that  Sera  pis  was  a  symbol  of 
Joseph:  but  even  admitting  it  to  be  true  in  its 
fullest  extent,  it  will  rather  serve  to  confirm  that 
opinion,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  titles  which 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  bestow  upon 
their  deified  princes.  The  language  of  the 
valuable  Inscription  on  the  Rosetta  Tablet  will  set 
this  truth  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view:  we  there 


(6)  The  reader  may  see  such  representatioiu  in  the  €Ogn\iTtgi  made 
from  die  sacred  Pictures  of  the  Caimuek  tribes.  (fW.  I.  y  ihete  Travelt, 
p»  320,  odavo  edit.)  In  three  of  those  pictures,  this  double  representik- 
tioD  of  the  Stm  is  introduced ;  although  the  plate  have  not  been  coloured, 
uidtheminutisBof  the  distinction  were  little  attended  to  by  the  eng^raver. 
In  the  original  drawing,  one  orb  is  reti,  and  the  other  wkiie.  The 
author  at  first  supposed  they  were  intended  for  the  Sun  and  Moon, 

(7)  0^^t0  rw9  rdtyrwt  9irmm  tUv  tft/uf  tt^ 

Die  Deorum  omnium  supreroum  esse  Im, 

Quern  hyemc  ereum  vocant,  ineunte  autem  tere  Javem,* 

Astate  porro  SoUm. 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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CHAP,    find  the  deceased  sovereign  mentioned,  as  being 
*'  LIKE  THE  GREAT  VuLCAN*."  He  is  said  to  be 

"  EVEN  AS  THE  SuN,  THE  GREAT  KING  OF  THE 

UPPER  AMD  LOWER  REGIONS*;''  and  lus  successor 
is  called  "  Son  of  the  Sun',"  If,  therefore,  the 
Sun  in  Hades,  according  to  the  most  antient  my- 
thology of  Egypt,  was  called  Serapis,  Joseph 
having  descended  thither ,  and  being  "even  as  the 
Sun,"  according  to  a  style  of  deification  which 
was  invariable  in  Egypt,  where  the  customs  of 
the  country  were  almost  as  unalterable  as  its  cli- 
mate^ would  receive  the  appellation  of  Serapis, 
after  the  same  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Vulcan,  father  of  the  Sun^,  was^  so  many  ages 


**'  Jam  bene  intefiig^ittir,  quam  bene  et  recte  anctor  venaom  aDatenim 
mfllrmety  Soiem  ab  Algyptiit,  tempore  hybemo  vocaii  M«»>  eiiM,  fm  mm 
videtwr,  quoniam  nempe  lux  ejus,  illo  anni  tempore,  sab  terram  de- 
mersa  est.  Eundem  PsBUOO-CALUSTHBifEa  dkit  Hfmrm  rm^jimwim 
muisiiilem  in  Sm§pio.  Eustathius  vero,  eodem  loco  allatus,  teitatur 
Serapim  in  Sinopio  Memphi  colV*  JablmUk,  PmUk,  JEgypi.  tom.t 
,fp,  S36,  S38.     fhme^.  1750. 

(1)  KmSimf  i  *H^«irtvf  i  ftiyoi, 

(S)  KW^n^  i  "HXsf,  ftiymt  fim^iUhf  rSt  n  Mw  ntii  rth  n  simj^^fM. 
The  word  a;«?ms  in  thislnscription,  bai  been  usually  translated  Africtf, 
with  reference  to  the  division  of  Sgypi  into  i^^ier  and  hwer:  bat  this 
division  is  of  modem  date ;  and  thp  Sun  would  hardly  be  styled**  Kmg 
^  Upper  and  lower  Egypt."  The  expression  seems  to  be  metaphorical, 
and  rather  applicable  to  the  antient  notions  concerning  Sot  Stfens 
and  Sot  Jb^ftrma  as  mentioned  by  MacroUut. 

(3)  rUS  m  'mJw. 

(4)  See  Note  (I). 
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after,    applied  to  Ptolemy,  by  the  priests  of  ^^hap. 
Egypt.  y — ,— / 

We  will  detain  the  Reader  no  longer  with  DeMcnt 

into  the 

such  observations ;  but  proceed  to  a  survey  of  oyptm. 
the  sarprising  repositories  that  have  given  rise 
to  them,  and  which  received  among  the  Antients 
the  appropriate  appellation  of  the  "  City  of  the 
Dead.''  Nothing  so  marvellous  ever  fell  within 
our  observation ;  but  in  Upper  Egypt,  perhaps, 
works  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  been  found. 
The  Cryptiff  of  Jertisalem,  Tortosa,  Jebilee,  Lao- 
dicea,  and  Telrnessus  %  are  excavations  of  the 
same  kind,  but  far  less  extensive.  They  enable 
us,  however,  to  trace  the  connection  which 
antiently  existed  in  the  sepulchral  customs  of 
all  the  nations  bordering  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  from  the  shores  of  Carthage 
and  of  Cyrene,  to  Egypt,  to  Palestine,  to  Phoe-^ 
nicia,  and  to  j4sia  Minor.  An  inclination  com- 
mon  to  man,  in  every  period  of  his  history,  "" 

but  particularly  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  of 
being  finally  ''  gathered  unto  his  fathers/'  may 
explain    the    prodigious    labour  bestowed    in 


(5)  See  Chap.  VII.  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  these  TraTeis,  p.  3S3, 
&c.  Octavo  Edition ;  also  the  observations  in  Note  (4)  of  the  same 
pafe,  as  to  the  situation  of  such  sepulchres. 

CO   2 
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CHAP,  the  construction  of  these .  primeviu  sepulckreM* 
Wheresoever  the  roving  Phoenicians  extended 
their  colonies,  whether  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
Africa^  or  of  Europe^  even  to  the  most  distant 
islands  of : their  descendants  the  Celt^s  in  the 
Northei-n  Ocean,  the  same  rigid  and  religious 
adherence  to  this  early  practice  may  yet  be 
noticed  \ 

The  Alexandrian  guides  to  the  Catacombs  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  enter  them  without  using 
tiie  precaution  of  a  clue  of  thread,  in  order 
to  secure  their  retreat.  We  were  therefore 
provided  with  a  ball  of  twine  to  answer  this 
purpose ;  and  also  with  a  quantity  of  wax  tapers, 
to  light  our  passage  through  these  dark  cham* 
bers.  They  are  situate  about  half  a  league 
along  the  shore,  to  the  westward  of  the  present 
city.  The  whole  coast  exhibits  the  remains  of 
other  sepulchres,  that  have  been  violated,  and 
are  now  in  ruins.    The  name  of  Cfeo/MiiraV  Baik 


(l)  Amon;  the  Wild  Irith^  eveiy  avocation  yields  to  the  panunoant 
duty  of  oODTeyiDgf  a  corpse  to  its  destiDation,  whatsoever  nay  ht  the 
distance  of  the  place  designed  for  its  interment.  When  the  bearen 
•riiv«  with  a  coffin,  which,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
c«ased|  is  to  be  carried  to  some  distant  part  of  the  coontry,  tk^ 
deposit  it  in  the  middle  of  the  first  village  or  town  at  which  thcj  nst, 
wbenca  it  is  immediately  forwarded  faj  otfaen  who  become  ill  volu^ 
taiy  supporteiflk 
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Iras  been  .given  to  an  artificial  reservoir,  into   ^^^^' 
which  the  sea  has  now  access ;  but  for  what 
•reason  it  has  been  so  called,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained :  it  is  a  bason  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and 
if  it  ever  were  intended  for  a  baih,  it  was,  in  all 
probability,  a  place  where  they  washed  the 
.bodies  of  the  dead  before  they  were  embalmed. 
Shmo  maintained  that  the   Cryptte  of  N£CR0- 
poLis  were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
mummies,  or  embalmed  bodies'';   in  which  he 
is  decidedly  contradicted  by  the  text  Ox^  5/raio*. 
Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been 
induced  to  adopt  the    erroneous  notion  that 
mummies  were  placed  upright  upon  their  feet 
in  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  therefore  was  at  a 
Joss  to  reconcile  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
.  TheccB  with  his  preconceived  notions.    We  shall 
presently  have  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were  laid, 
when  deposited  within  these  tombs  by  the  inha« 
bitants  of  -figyjW,  before  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
aridria.    The  original  entrance  to  them  is  now 
closed,  and   it  is  externally  concealed   from 


(Sj  '*The  Ofpi^9  ftc.  were  not  intended  for  the  reception  of 
miamii  JM  or  embalmed  bodies.'*    SAow**  TVowlr,  j».  893.  Lvnd.  >7ft7. 

(9)  Km  umrmymymi,  Wfi$  rikt  «wffx*^  *»*  MMfjSh  Imrnktms*    Strabon* 
OMfr.  Ub.  vnL  p.  11S8.     (hoiu  1807. 
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CHAP*  observation.  The  only  place  whereby  admittance 
to  the  interior  is  practicable>  may  be  found 
feeing  the  sea,  near  an  angle  towards  the  rwrtk: 
it  is  a  small  aperture,  made  through  the  soft 
and  sandy  rock,  either  by  burrowing  animals, 
or  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking  the 
ccemetery.  This  aperture  is  barely  large  enough 
to  admit  a  person  upon  his  hands  and  knees  ^ 
Here  it  is  not  imusual  to  encounter  jackals, 
escaping  from  the  interior,  when  alarmed  by 
any  person  approaching:  on  this  account  the 
guides  recommend  the  practice  of  discharging 
a  gun,  or  pistol,  to  prevent  any  sally  of  this 
kind.  Having  passed  this  aperture  with  lighted 
tapers,  we  arrived,  by  a  gradual  descent,  at  a 
square  chamber,  almost  filled  with  earth:  to  the 
right  and  left  of  this  are  smaller  apartments,, 
chiseled  in  the  rock :  each  of  these  contains  on 
either  side  of  it,  except  that  of  the  entrance,  a 
Soros  for  the  reception  of  a  mummy;  but  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  sand  in  all  of  them,  this 
part  of  the  Catacombs  cannot  be  examined  with- 
out great  difficulty.  Leaving  the  first  chamber, 
we  found  a  second  of  still  larger  dimensions, 
having  four  Crypue  with  Sord^  two  on  either 


(l)  See  the  aperture  marked  A,  in  the  annexed  Plan  of  the  Cata- 
combs. 
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side>  and  a  fifth  at  its  extremity  towards  the  ^^j^* 
south-east.  From  hence,  penetrating  towards 
the  tpest,  we  passed  through  another  forced 
aperture,  which  conducted  us  into  a  square 
chamber  without  any  receptacles  for  dead 
bodies ;  thence^  pursuing  a  south-western  course, 
we  persevered  in  effecting  a  passage,  over 
heaps  of  sand,  from  one  chamber  to  another^ 
admiring  ever3rwhere  the  same  extraordinary 
effects  of  labour  and  ingenuity,  until  we  found 
ourselves  bewildered  with  so  many  passages, 
that  our  clue  of  thread  became  of  more  import- 
ance than  we  at  first  believed  it  would  prove  ta 
be.  At  last  we  reached  the  stately  antecham- 
ber of  the  principal  sepulchre^  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  intended  for  a  regal  repo- 
sitory. It  was  of  a  circular  form*,  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  dome,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with 
exquisite  perfection,  and  the  purest  simplicity  of 
workmanship.  In  a  few  of  the  chambers  we 
observed  pilasters,  resembling,  in  their  style  of 
architecture,  the  Doric,  with  architraves,  as  isk 
some  of  the  most  antient  sepulchres  near  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the 
solid  rock.    The  dome  covering  the  circular 


(8)  See  D  of  the  annexed  Flan. 
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CHAP,  chamber  was  without  ornament;  the  entiranoe 
to  it  being  from  the  north-west.  Opposite  to 
this  entrance  was  a  handsome  square  Crypi 
with  three  Soroi ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  were 
other  Crypt^y  similarly  surrounded  with  places 
for  the  dead.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  sepul- 
chre we  observed  the  remarkable  symbol, 
sculptured  in  relief^  of  an  Orb  with  extended 
wings  \ 

It  is  to  this  hieroglyphical  sign  that  allusion 
was  before  made ;  for  this  seems  evidently  to 
Represent  the  subterraneous  Sun,  or  Sol  infe- 
Eus,  as  mentioned  by  Macrobius  * ;  and  if  the 
latter  be  Serapis,  as  it  is  maintained  to  be  by 
Jahlcnski  *,  we  have  almost  a  proof  that  the  cir- 


l)  In  one  of  Colonel  ^^rutrr'j  Letters  to  bis  brother,  dated  .<^bx- 
andria,  Chrisimat'day,  1 80 1 ,  it  is  stated,  tbat  be  saw  "  a  OreteeiU"  over 
the  entrance  to  the  circular  chamber,  and  tibat  it  is  perhapa  on  that 
account  vulpirly  called  "  ike  Temple  tf  Diana,*'  Perhaps  Colonel 
S^ire  mistook  ^be  Orb  for  a  Crescent,  by  disceminf;  only  a  part  of 
the  symbol  above  mentioned.  The  author's  description  of  the  late- 
rior  of  these  Cb/aeomAf  was,  of  necessity,  written  from  memoiy;  it 
beings  almost  impossible  to  make  notes  while  exploring  them.  He 
certainl  y  saw  the  symbol  of  the  Orb  wiih  vmgt,  as  he  has  desenbed 
it :  but  whether  it  were  over  the  Entrance  to  the  circular  Temple^  s^ 
within  the  Dome  of  the  Temple  over  the  entrance  to  the  "  handsome 
tquare  Crypt"  mentioned  above,  he  cannot  positively  aflbin« 

(8)  SaiunaUa^  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

P)  Panth.  JEgiai.  tom.L  p/935.    EraniOtf.  1570. 
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ectlar  shrine  was  the  antient  Seraphim  otRacotis.    chaf. 

VII 

alluded  to  by  Tacitus  *.  All  the  rest  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  Catacombs  seems  to  be  involved 
in  darkness,  impervious  a»  that  which  pervades 
every  avenue  of  the  excavated  chambers.  We 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  farther  towards  the 
south-west  and  south,  and  found  that  another 
complete  wing  of  the  vast  fabric  extended  in 
those  directions ;  but  the  labour  of  the  research 
was  excessive.  The  crypuse  upon  the  southr^*est 
side  corresponded  with  those  which  we  have* 
described  towards  the  north-east.  In  the  middle 
between  the  two,  a  long  range  of  chambers 
extended  from  the  centra  and  circular  shrine,  to- 
wards the  north-westi  and  in  this  direction  appears 
jto  have  been  the  principal  and  original  entrance. 
Proceeding  towards,  it,  we  came  to  a  large 
room  in  the  middle  of  the  fabric,  between  the 
supposed  Seraphim  and  the  main  outlets  or 
portal,  towards  the  sea.  Here  the  workmanship 
was  very  elaborate ;  and  to  the  right  and  left 
were  chambers,  with  receptacles  ranged  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  Farther  on,  in  the  same 
direction,  is  a  passage  with  galleries  and  spa- 
cious apartments  on  either  side;  perhaps  the 
KATArnrAI  mentioned  by  Strabo  for  embalming 


(4)  7M».  HiHorr  lib.  W.  c  84. 
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CHAP,  the  dead;  or  the  chambers  belonging  to  the 
priests,  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  Seror 
pStwi.  In  the  front  is  a  kind  of  vestibuium,  or 
porch ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  nature  of  the  excavation 
towards  the  main  entrance,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  now  choked  with  earth  and  rubbish. 
If  this  part  were  laid  open,  it  is  possible  that 
something  further  would  be  known  as  to  the 
design  of  the  undertaking ;  and,  at  all  events, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  investiga- 
tion it  merits.  Having  passed  about  six  hours 
in  exploring,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  these 
gloomy  mansions,  we  regained,  by  means  of 
our  clue,  the  aperture  by  which  we  had  entered^ 
and  quitted  them  for  ever. 

We  have  now  concluded  almost  all  that  re- 
lates to  our  residence  in  Alexandria,  and  to  our 
observations  in  Egypt.  A  journey  to  the  Oasis 
would  have  been  a  desirable  completion  of  the 
African  part  of  our  travels ;  but  our  friend  Mr. 
HcmmeTy  in  whose  company  we  hoped  to  have 
made  it,  had  left  the  country ;  and  neither  our 
health  nor  the  disposition  of  the  Arabs  were 
favourable  to  the  undertaking.  We  forbear 
noticing  many  interesting  objects  of  curiosity  in 
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Alexandria,  particularly  its  prodigious  ctsiems,  9Sii^' 
which  are  coeval  with  the  city,  because  they 
have  so  often  been  described.  The  difficulty  of 
**  knowing  when  to  have  done/'  is  perhaps 
never  more  sensibly  felt,  than  in  a  territory  so 
fertile  of  resources  as  that  we  are  now  leaving. 
The  time  is  perhaps  not  distant,  when  Alex^ 
andria  alone,  a  city  once  so  vain  of  its  great 
reputation  and  the  rank  it  held  among  the  Pagan 
states^  shall  again  become  the  resort,  if  not  the 
residence,  of  learned  men,  who  will  dedicate 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  a  better  investi^ 
gation  of  its  interesting  antiquities '.  So  little 
are  we  acquainted  with  its  valuable  remains^ 
that  not  a  single  excavation  for  purposes  of  dis« 
covery  has  yet  been  begun ;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  published  with  regard  to  its  modem  his- 
tory, excepting  the  observations  that  have 
resulted  from  the  hasty  survey  made  of  its  for- 
lorn and  desolated  havens,  by  a  few  travellers 
whose  transitory  visits  ended  almost  with  the 
days  of  their  arrival*.    Scarcely  had  we  felt 


(1)  A  local  work  of  this  kind,  restricted  entirely  to  the  Antiquities 
of  dkxtmdria,  mis;ht  complete  one  of  ^e  most  splendid  and  valuable 
publications  which  have  yet  been  added  to  the  archives  of  taste  and 
of  literature. 

(S)  A  very  curious  instance  is  afforded  by  Bruce,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexandria,  and,  literally,  did  not  spend  one  entire  day  in 
the  city.   He  was  at  sea  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  Jtm^,  1768, 

previously 
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CHAP,   the  importance  of  more  accurate  and  careftu 
inquiry,  than,  like  our  predecessors,  we  also 
prepared  for  our  departure.    A  few  days  before 
the  French  garrison  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  we  set  out  upon  a 
visit  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  was  encamped 
with  the  Turkish  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish army.     He  had  promised  us  a  passage,  on 
board  a  Turkish  frigate,   to  any  part  of  the 
Archipelago;  and  we  hastened  to  receive  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  Captain,  previously  to  the  ves- 
sel's sailing  for  Constantinople.     As  soon  as  we 
reached   the  Pashas  tent,  he  asked  after  the 
author's  brother.  Captain  Clarke,  and  desired  to 
see  him.     Being  told  that  he  had  sailed  with  a 
part  of  the  French  army  to  Marseilles,  he  begged 
that  we  would  convey  a  verbal  message  to  Sir 
Richard  Bicker  ton,  then  in  the  old  port  of  Aks^ 
andria.    This  message  contained  nothing  less 
than  a  request  that  the  Tkirkish  fleet  might  have 
permission  to  enter  that  port  before  the  surrender 
of  the  city  to  the  English  army.    We  had  con- 
jsequently  to  return  back  to  Alexandria,  and  ff:ve 
up  our  own  business  for  the  present. 


prcTiously  to  his  Unding  at  Albxakdbia;  fSee  Bruc^  TVom*, 
vof.  J.  p.j.  EdiM.  1190  J  and  in  the  afternoon  he  left  that  ci^  §ut 
RoHtta. 
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Arriving  on  board  Sir  Rickard^s  ship,  we  de-    9^^^- 

V  XX* 

livered  our  message,  and  were  invited  into  his  «    .yi^/ 
cabin  to  dinner ;  but  being  desirous  of  carrying 
back  his  answer  that  evening,  we  declined  bis 
polite  offer.     He  had  before  positivelv  refused  Conduct  of 

*  *  ^    •'  ^        the  Capu' 

the  same  request  from  the  Pasha :  its  renewal «'««  ^«*<'» 
was  therefore  troublesome,  and  even  imperti- 
nent ;  for  it  was  well  known  to  Sir  Richard,  and 
to  Lord  Keithy  that  it  had  no  other  design  for  its 
basis  than  the  payment  of  the  Turkish  Galeon- 
gies  by  the  plunder  of  the  city.  The  Capudan 
Pasha  was  a  person  upon  whom  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  although  he  had  not  then  mani* 
fested  all  the  atrocity  of  his  character  by  the 
murder  of  the  Bet/s ' :  however,  he  received  us 


(l)  This  happened  soon  after  our  departure.  The  circumttaneef 
mre  thus  detailed  by  Colonel  Squire^  who  was  an  eye*witness  of  the 
transaction,  im  a  Letter  to  hU  Brother ^  the  Rev,  E,  Spare,  dated' Atex^ 
andria,  Oct.  1, 1801.  None  of  the  real  or  supposed  massacres  of 
Butnaparti  ciCn  t)e  said  to  have  equalled  this,  in  treachery  or  atrocity. 

**  We  are  now  eng^aj^ed  in  a  sort  of  warfare  with  theT«rAf.  Before 
this  arrives,  you  will  have  heard  the  cause :  but  as  you  may  wish  to 
have  an  accurate  account  of  this  horrible  affair,  I  shall  detail  to  yon 
the  principal  circumstances.  The  Capudan  Paaha,  whose  encamp- 
ment was  in  the  rear  of  the  EngUsh,  wrote  to  some  of  the  Bppe  at 
€}atro,  requestinfr  them  to  honour  him  with  a  visit.  They  accepted 
his  invitation,  although  they  had  been  frequently  admonished  by 
Sir  J,  (now  Lord)  HtUehmsen,  not  to  eng^age  in  too  great  an  intimacy 
with  the  Turks.  They  were  escorted  from  Reeetta  to  the  camp  oflF 
Atexandria  by  an  EngUtk  ^ard,  and. they  remained  with  the  Pasha 
voder  our  immediate  protection.  Two  days  previous  to  their  intended 
ntnm  to  Qilro,  the  Patha  proposed  aa  eicursioo  to  Alexandrta, 

During 
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with  great  politeaess,  but  returned  this  brief 
and  pithy  answer ;  that  '^  the  Jirst  TwrJdsh  ship 
which  presumed  to  enters  before  the  dty  was  sur- 
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Purinf  Uieir  ▼isit,  the  T\irk  had  loaded  them  with  every  pretended 
proof  of  civility  and  kindness.    The  very  day  on  which  this  dastardly 
assassin    perpetrated  his  black  dcti^^  he  swore   by  his  beaid,  m 
presence  of  the  Bejfs  who    were    breakfastinf^   at   his  table,   and 
by  the  ko^  Koran  which  was  before  him,   that  he  was  their  firm 
friend  and  supporter.   When  the  entertainment  was  nearly  conchided, 
ttB  attendant  came  into  the  P<uh»'%  tent,  to  inform  bis  Highness  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  horses  and  trappings  could  not  be  procured  for 
the  whole  of  the  retinue.    The  Patka,  hearing  this,  pretended  to  be 
highly  incensed  at  the  messenger — ''  However"  said  he,  **Gemilemtemf 
we  win  fud  le  duappeitUed  m  our  excursion :  wojf  hoaU  are  m  ike  iaktf 
elete  to  the  campy  and  we  may  proceed  to  Alexandria  ly  water,  where 
pour  Mamaiuket,  and  my  attendants,  may  meet  us  in  the  city.**    The 
eunning  of  this  is  evident :  he  separates  the  Beys  from  their  body- 
guard, that  there  may  be  no  prospect  of  an  effectual  resistance.    The 
poor  unsuspecting  Beys  embarked  with  the  PashOf  and,  attended  bj 
four  or  five  boats,  steered  towards  the  inundation.    Scarcely  had  they 
advanced  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ^shore,  when  a  boat  arrived, 
with  a  messenger  who  pretended  to  have  a  particular  despatch  lor  the 
Pasha  from   Csnstantmople,     The  Turh   immediately  opening  the 
letter,  apologised  to  the  Beys,  laying  that  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
the  despatch,  but  that  he  would  afterwards  follow  them  tc^ffMSDidHa. 
In  this  manner  be  left  the  Beys,  and  returned  in  the  small  boat  to 
the  camp ;  by  this  artifice  avoiding  the  exposure  of  his  own  person  in 
the  scuffle  that  was  to  ensue.    Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  boats 
alter  their  course,  and  steer  for  Aboukbr  Bay,  with  an  intention  of 
patting  the  Beys  on  board  the  Sultan  Selim,  there  at  anchorage.  Tbe 
Beys  now  perceived  the  whole  design  of  this  dark  plot.    They  first 
remonstrated ;  then  resisted ;  and,  exclaiming  they  were  betrayed,  a 
discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  them  from  two  or  three  of 
the  boats.    Endeavouring  to  defend  themselves^  they  were  attacked 
by  the  crew  of  the  Pasha*s  boat  with  swords.    Notwithstanding  all 
thU,   th^   fought   manfully   with  their   poignards.     Osman  Bey 
ToMBOUROEBy  succcssor  to  MouRAD  Bby,  received  seventeen  wounds. 

The  event^of  this  affair  was^  that  9f  sevea  B(^i,  «id  a  Cashef  or 

Prime 
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rendered^  would  instantly  he  sunk''  It  was  towards    ^y^' 
sun-set  when  the  author  reached  once  more  the 
magnificent  Turkish  pavilion  of  audience,  sta- 
tioned on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  ^boukir. 


Minuter f  two  were  killed  with  the  Quhrf^  one  was  most  cruelly 
"wounded,  and  two  were  drowned.  Two  only  remain,  who  were  made 
prlaoners  by  the  hired  astauins  of  the  Pasha,  The  whole  of  this 
transaction  being  reported  to  Sir  J,  (new  Lord)  Hutckinsen,  he  imroe. 
diately  waited  upon  the  Paska  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  after 
callini;  him,  to  his  face,  liar,  €9wardp  viilain,  osfmim,  and  using  evety 
menace  and  other  opprobrious  expression  until  the  mean  traitor 
burst  into  tears,  he  demanded  the  bodies  of  the  Be^ts  of  those  who 
were  dead,  as  well  as  of  the  living.  Hive  intimidated  by  the  spirited 
behaviour  of  the  English  General,  the  P^ka  delirered  up  the  three 
dead  bodies,  together  with  the  persons  of  the  living.  The  three 
bodies  were  Interred,  with  military  honours,  within  the  city.  Thus 
the  EngUsk  have  taken  a  very  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  Mama* 
iukes,  and  God  knows  what  will  be  the  event.  We  are  in  complete 
possession  of  JtUxandria ;  no  armed  Titrk  [is  permitted  to  enter  the 
town.  The  same  sort  of  scene  has  been  attempted  at  CtSro.  The 
Fizier  pretended  to  invite  the  Beys,*asid  to  present'them  with  pelisses : 
they  have  all  been  seized,  although  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
violence  has  yet  been  offered  to  their  persons.  Sir  J*  Huickbum  has 
threatened,  it  is  said,  to  march  an  army  against  the  F'ixier,  if  he  do 
not  immediately  release  the  Bejfs  from  their  confinement.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  poUqf  of  England^  our  General  has  conductrd 
HIMSELF  WITH  HONOUR  AMD  PROPRIETY.  He  could  uot  havc  remained 
an  inactive  spectator  of  such  base  transactions.  The  Begs  were  vasidtr 
JoM  immediate  protection ;  therefore,  by  the  common  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, he  was  bound  to  declare  himself  their  guardian.  His  ewm 
honour,  and  thai  qf  his  country ^  were  pledged  for  their  st/ety,  I  saw 
this  INFAMOUS  TRANSACTION  from  OUT  camp.  I  was  witness  to  the 
firing  of  the  musketry ;  but  not  suspecting  what  was  passing,  I  did 
not  take  particular  notice  of  the  circttmstance/'  CMpml  Spdr^s 
MS*  QftTttponden^et 
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CHAP,   near  to  the  place  where  the  sluices  were  cat 
through  the  Canal  of  Alexandria,  for  inundating 
the  old  bed  of  the  I^ke  Mareotis.     The  Pasha 
was  out  on  horseback ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
pavilion,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  tent  to  the  rich  cushions  placed 
for  the   Pasha  at  the  upper  extremity,  were 
amusing  themselves  with  the  tricks  of  a  buffoon 
kept  by  the  Pasha,  who  was  mimicking    the 
state  ceremonies  of  his  master  when   giving 
audience  ;  consequently,  one  of  his  frolics  was 
to  receive  the  author  as  if  the  Pasha  had  been 
present.     This  unusual  facetiousness  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  was  soon  put  to  flight  by  the 
arrival  of  the  great  man  himself,  with  bis  Inter* 
preter ;  who  no  sooner  heard  the  answer  to  his 
message,  than,  acting  with  much  less  dignity 
than  his  buffoon,    he    spat    on    the    ground', 
stamped,    and,     abruptly    quitting    the    tent. 


(I)  The  maledictioii  of  the  T\trkt,  as  of  other  OrimkU  nationt,  li 
frequently  expressed  in  no  other  way  than  by  tpiUmg  m  ikt  gttiMd, 
of  which  an  insUnce  will  be  related  in  the  next  Chapter.  May  not 
this  explain  the  reason  why  our  Saviour,  (who  tauf  ht  to  "  bless,  md 
curse  not,"  and  who,  in  the  annihilation  of  Heaiken  sapentitions, 
frequently  made  the  outward  sif^n  subservient  to  opposite  purpoeea  of 
grace  and  benevolence,)  when  he  healed  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  is  said 
to  have  **  wpat  m  tht  grmmd.**  See  Mm  ix.  6.  Mtark  Tii.  33.  and 
viU.  S3.  Se€  aha  a  Ntie  m  O^p.  IX.  fV.  /.  4f  ihtm  TVomA^ 
where  allusion  is  made  to  this  custom,  as  practised  at  n  Rmaim 
Christening. 
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htirribd  on  board  a  covered  boat  upon  ibe  lake,  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  night, 
and  made  his  appearance  no  more  oh  that 
evening.  All  hopes  of  a  passage  on  board  the 
frigate  seemed  therefore,  for  a  moment^  at  an  end. 
But  Isaac  Bey,  the  Capudan  Pashas  interpreter 
and  secretary,  conducted  the  author  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  pleading  a  suddien  indisposition  on 
tbe  part  of  his  master,  promised  to  accommo" 
date  matters ;  begging,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  Paska^B  behaviour  might  not  be  noticed  at 
faead*quarters,  and  desiring  us  to  call  again 
upon  the  sixteentH. 

A  curious  adventure  befel  us  upon  our  return 
for  the  second  time  this  evening,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember the  fourteenth,  into  Alexandria.  The 
English  sentinels  had  advanced  from  their 
former  stations,  close  to  the  gates  of  the  gar- 
rison; the  first  division  of  the  French  army- 
having  this  day  embarked  at  Aboukir.  The  word 
for  the  night,  as  given  by  the  French  General 
for  passing  the  gates,  was  '^  Citoyen.^  As  the 
author  rode  up  to  the  Rosetta  Gate,  hearing  a 
distant  challenge  somewhat  indistinctly,  and 
supposing  he  had  passed  all  the  English  sen- 
tinels, he  gave  the  word  as  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  do  hy^e  French.  Presently,  drawing 
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CHAP,   nearer^  be  plainly  perceived  a  soldier  level- 
^     ^-   ^  ling  his  mu9ket  at  his  breast,  exdaiming  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  broad  Sootch  dialect, ''  Whds 
that  says  Ciioyen? — gee  the  richt  ward,  cryaure  a 
deed  monT      Had  this  happened  during  the 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
honest  Highlander  would   not,   perhaps,    have 
acted  with  so  much  forbearance;  but  the  jPneiicA 
and  the  English  sentinels  were  then  standing 
close  to  each  other,  and  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than   a  vaunt  of  his  patriotism  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemy.    Some  difficulty,  too, oc- 
curred at  the  inner  gates,  which  had  never 
before  happened;  the  sentinels  there  refusing 
to  lower  the  drawbridge  without  a  written  order 
from  Menau.    We  offered  to  shew  our  passport, 
signed  by  General  RSn£;  but  must  have  passed 
the  night  upon  the  sands,  if  one  of  our  party 
had  not  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  and  pretended 
being  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  French 
Commander-in-chief.     We  were  then  allowed 
to  enter ;  and  being  conducted  by  a  sentinel  to 
head-quarters,  were  permitted,  after  explaining 
what  had  happened,  to  return  to  our  lodgings. 

The  Jlfleenth  was  passed  chiefly  in  taking 
leave  of  our  friends,  and  in  preparations  for  our 
voyage  to   Greece.    We  obtained  permission, 
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through  the  kindness  of  Signor  Fontossi,  from    chap. 

V    ■■  ■ 


whom  we  received  many  civilities,  to  trace  with 
a  pencil  a  beautiful  plan  of  the  Catacombs  of 
Necropolis,  which  had  been  finished  by  one  of 
the  chief  engineers  belonging  to  the  French  In- 
stituted A  poor  Negro  girl,  who  had  been  sold 
as  a  slave*  to  some  Frenchman,  endeavoured 
this  day  to  throw  herself  from  a  very  high  win- 
dow ;  but  being  alarmed  in  the  attempt,  by  the 
depth  below  her,  held  by  her  hands,  and  re- 
mained suspended  in  that  situation  until  her 
cries  brought  some  persons  to  her  assistance. 


(1)  It  is  tbe  same  from  which  the  Rev.  G.  ffVkmt  completed  the 
drawing  of  those  Cataemnba  that  was  eDgraved  for  this  work. 

(2)  The  officers  of  the  French  army  purchased  a  number  of  these 
slaves.  The  Negro  women  were  particularly  in  request  among  them* 
and  many  were  conveyed  to  France,  The  cause  of  this  singular  taste 
has  been  explained  by  one  of  their  own  Savant,  in  the  Appendix  to 
PeUUr'B  Edition  of  Denm's  Travels. 
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ALEXANDRIA  TO  COS. 
Preparalions  for  leaving  Egypt — Journey  to  Khoakir — 
Cities  of  Nicopolis,  Taposiria  Parva,  and  Canopn^— 
Uncertainty  of  their  Topography^ — Thonis — Changes 
which  have  taken  place  upon  the  Coast — Heracliun^— 
Aboukir  £03/ -^Turkish  Frigate — Persons  composa^ 
her  Crew — Discipline  at  Sea~—Bay  of  Flnica — Meteoric 
Phcenomena  —  Eastern  Coast  of  Rhodes -^Lindua  — 
Southern  Shores  of  Asia  Minor — Sa^  of  Mai  mora' 
Rhodes — Cos — T(m/n  ofStanchio — Situatioit  ^  the 
French  Comul  —  Antient  Sculpture-— Inscripiiotts  — 
AHlepi^um — Votive  Offerings — Singular  artiele  of  ihe 
Mahomedan  Law — Population,  commerce,  and  produce 
of  Cos. 

CHAP.    Ijf  the  morning  of  September  the  sixteenth,  we 
^^i^^;  lefl  Alexandria :  taking  back  our  horses,  &c.  to 
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Hie  British  camp.    A  Chiaoux,  or  constable  of  chap. 

vin. 
the  Turkish  army,  rode  with  us  from  the  gates. 

This  man  expressed  great  indignation  that  the 
JPVench  were  permitted  to  capitulate  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  place :  he  said  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  Djowrs  (Infidels)  were  all  acting  in  con- 
cert with  each  other,  and  that  their  apparent 
enmity  was  ^  mere  device  to  deceive  the  Turks. 
Being  asked  what  the  TSirks  would  have  done, 
if  the  whole  management  had  been  left  to  them; 
he  answered,  "  fVe  should  have  cut  off  all  their 
heads,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Grand  Signior ;  or  have 
stripped  them  naked,  and  turned  them  into  the  De- 
sert''  In  our  way  through  the  British  camp>  we 
called  upon  Lord  Hutchinson,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  his  unceasing  pa- 
tronage, from  the  moment  of  our  first  arrival  in 
Egypt,  bestowed  in  the  midst  of  his  more  im- 
portant avocations ;  and  we  hope  that  this  now 
disinterested  memorial  may  prove  that  his  Lord- 
ship's kindness  has  not  been  forgotten.  We 
then  visited  a  few  other  friends,  who  were 
rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion to  one  of  the  severest  campaigns  which 
British  soldiers  are  likely  to  encounter — a  termi- 
nation, too,  that  covered  them  with  glory.  The 
number  of  the  enemy  expelled  by  our  army 
from  Egypt,  after  all  the  losses  he  had  8us« 
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c^^j^-  tained,  was  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
English  combined  forces  when  they  were  first 
landed  QtAbaukir\  It  was  a  contest  against 
veteran  troops,  under  every  circumstance  of 
privation;  a  species  of  warfare  to  which  our 
soldiers  were  unaccustomed ;  carried  on  against 
men  who  were  in  full  possession  of  the  terrih 
tory,  were  inured  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  position. 
Succeeding  generations  may  indeed  exult  in 
the  triumph  thus  obtained  for  our  country ;  for, 
so  long  as  the  annals  of  our  Empire  ^idure,  it 
shall  be  said,  that  **  lance  to  lance,  and  horse 
to  horse,"  the  legions  of  France,  who  bad 
boasted  themselves  to  be  invincibk.  Bed,  or  fell, 
before  the  youth  of  Britain* 

From  the  British,  we  went  to  the  J\iriish 
camp ;  and  again  had  an  audience  of  the  Q^- 
dan  Pasha.  He  had  recovered  his  composure : 
and  he  gave  us  three  letters ;  one  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  his  own  ship,  the  SiUtan  Selim;  a  second 


(l)  "  When  we  landed,  the  effective  force  of  our  army  did  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  The  Fireneh^  an  enemy  well  established  in  a 
coantry  full  of  resources,  embarked  from  Cairo  13,000;  from^^Aor* 
imdria  {mirahile  dictu!)  10,000.  We  must  perhaps  deduct  5000,  for  the 
civil  tribe  and  the  merchants,  who  followed  the  army :  there  will  then 
remain  18,000  for  their  eftctive  force,"— CbbMl  Sfptin^t  MS.  Ctr- 
rttpondence.    Letter  dated  Jtexandria,  Oct,  5,  1801. 
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to  the  Captain  of  the  frigate  in  which  we  were    chap, 

VIII 

to  sail ;  and  a  third  to  the  Governor  of  Rhodes,  » ,  '  ^ 
containing,  as  he  said,  an  order  for  boats  to  take 
us  either  to  Sianckio,  or  to  Scio.  Thus  provided* 
we  continued  our  journey  to  jibaukir,  along  the  joumey  to 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  stretches,  in  the  -'^"*'''- 
shape  of  a  ribbon,  from  the  place  where  our 
army  landed,  entirely  to  Alexandria ;  having  the 
Lake  oiAboukir  upon  our  right,  and  the  sea 
upon  our  left.  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  a 
desert,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  few 
plantations  of  palm-trees.  The  dates  hung  from 
these  trees  in  such  large  and  tempting  clusters* 
although  not  quite  ripe,  that  we  climbed  to  the 
tops  of  some  of  them,  and  bore  away  with  us 
large  branches*,  with  their  fruit.  In  this  man- 
ner, dates  are  sometimes  sent,  with  the  branches, 
as  presents  to  Constantinople.  A  ripe  Egyptian 
date,  although  a  delicious  fruit,  is  never  refresh- 
ing to  the  palate.  It  suits  the  Turks^  who  are 
fond  of  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds ;  and  its  flavour 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  conserved  green  citron 
which  is  brought  from  Madeira.  The  largest 
plantation  occurred    about  half-way  between 


(S)  The  leaves  of  these  trees,  when  g^rown  to  a  size  forbearing  fruit, 
are  six  or  eight  feet  long}  and  may  be  termed  branches,  for  the  trees 
have  no  other. 
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CHM».  Alexandria  and  Aboukir,  whence  our  army 
marched  to  attack  the  French  on  the  thxrteenth 
of  March :  the  trees  here  were  very  lofty,  and, 
from  the  singular  formation  of  their  bark,  vre 
found  it  as  easy  to  ascend  to  the  tops  of  these 
trees  as  to  climb  the  steps  of  a  ladder.  Where- 
ever  the  date-tree  is  found  in  these  dreary 
deserts,  it  not  only  presents  a  supply  of  salutary 
food,  for  men  and  camels  \  but  Nature  has  so 
wonderfully  contrived  the  plant,  that  its  first 
offering  is  accessible  to  man  alone;  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  its  presence,  in  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  is  a  never-failing  indication  of 
fresh  water  near  its  roots.  Botanists  describe 
the  trunk  of  the  date-tree  as  full  of  rug^^ 
knots*;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  full  of  cavitks, 
the  vestiges  of  its  decayed  leaves,  which  have 
within  them  an  horizontal  surface,  flat  and  even, 
exactly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  human 
feet  and  hands;  and  it  is  impossible  to  view 
them  without  believing  that  he,  who  in  the 
beginning  fashioned  *"  every  tree,  in  the 

WHICH  IS  THE  FRUIT  OP  A  TREE  YIELPINO  SEED,** 


(1)  The  Arabs  feed  their  camelt  with  the  dai4  tloneSf  alter  (rindliii* 
them  io  their  hand-mills. 

(9)  See  Phemhp  datiUirera.  Mar^'i  Edit,  of  mfer't  |>icC, 
1807. 
(3)  Gm.  i.  59. 
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as  ^'  MEAT  FOR  MAN,"  has  here  manifestecl  one    ohav. 

VIII. 

among  the  innumerable  proofs  of  his  beneficent 
design.  The  extensive  importance  of  the  date^ 
tree  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects  to  which  a 
traveller  can  direct  his  attention,  A  considerable 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  of  Arabia,  and 
of  Persia^  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it3  fruit 
They  boast  also  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  Their 
camels  feed  upon  the  dcUe-stanes.  From  the 
leaves^  they  make  couches,  baskets,  bags, 
mats,  and  brushes;  from  the  branches,  cages 
for  their  poultry,  and  fences  for  their  gardens  i 
from  the  Jlbres  of  the  boughs,  tl^read,  ropes, 
and  rigging;  froiu  the  sap  is  prepared  a  spiri- 
tuous Uquor;  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  frir- 
nishes  fuel:  it  is  even  said  that  from  pne 
variety  of  the  palm-tree,  the  Phoenix  farinifera, 
meal  has  been  extracted,  which  is  found 
among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been 
used  for  food*.  We  cut  off  a  few  d/eri<i$\  zfxd 
sent  .them  for  walking-sticks   to  some  friends 


.   (4)  See  Note,  p.  Afff, 

(5)  See  jRoxlnfrgh*i  PUmis  of  Coromamdel,  ae  published  by  thei?«f- 
Jndia  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Joteph  Bankt,  Loud.  179&. 

(6)  The  name V^«n  by  the  l^rks  and  Aralt  to  the  midrik,  or  iom- 
gUuiimalMtm  of  the  Ira/ of  the  paim-ine.  Hence  the  name  ofDjerid, 
fiven  to  the  ofuetirian  ^oii,  wherein  short  staTet  are  thrown  by  the 
fonbatanti :  these  were  originally  Djtriiis  but  this  name  is  noif 

common  to  all  short  sticks  used  **  darU  in  that  game. 

% 
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CHAP,  in  England,  as  memorials  of  the  spot  where 
■^  ^  '_^  our  troops  displayed  such  signal  heroism. 
Beneath  these  trees,  we  found  some  of  the  smaller 
brass  cannon-shot  used  by  the  French,  when 
driven  by  our  troops  along  this  sandy  district. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  nature  of  sdl  the 
prospect  between  Alexandria  and  Abouhir,  if  we 
except  these  plantations :  yet  in  this  narrow 
maritime  tract  \  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
comprehended  in  one  bird's-eye  view*,  were 
Of  tbe  Ci-  situate  the  cities  of  NicoboHs,  Tapasiris  Parva. 

ties  of  ATi-  r      ^        r  9 

cojMiis,       and  Canopusy  mentioned  by  Strabo  *.     A  person 

Taposiris        ^       * 

Parva.tokd  actually  surveying  the  country,  considers  the 
an  opus.    ^^^^  ^  scarcely  credible;  for  where,  in  this 


(l)  The  sbape  of  it  may  b«  compared  to  that  of  a  lamd,  or 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  Sirabo,  speaking^  of  the  district 
between  the  tern  and  the  CdtupkoH  Canal,  uses  the  expression  tfitni 
rit  rmnimi  whether  with  reference  to  the  territory  between  Akg^ 
andria  and  jfbouHr,  or  not,  others  may  detennine. 

(8)  See  the  VigneUe  to  this  Chapter. 

(3)  Utr»  Hk  rJh  Xtifyym  vJiv  Ir)  S;^ii;m  lytMttP,  iVSig  M  ww  KJimfi^ 

fMTfr*  rrtni  y^  rtt  rmum  furtiSfj^  %m»u  r$S  n  mXdytttf  nm)  vir  fcaypjty,  h 
J  Urh  ^  n  fUMfm  TmrUtfi$f  ^rk  ri^f  SmimXa  jr«2  ri  Z$^¥fU9'  m»f»  nmtmp 
lx»^»  '^i9»ns  'AfftHrns'  ri  ft  ir^XMin^  m)  SSfit  rtfm  iriXtf  &yr«MI  fmsvr 
M.  r.  X.  "Postfossam,  qiue  Schediam  etCanopum  ducit,  est  nsvi- 
^atio  secundum  maritimam  oram  ei,  que  a  Pharo  usque  ad  Cano- 
picum  ostium  perducit,  sequalibus  semper  spatiis  oppoaita :  angiisCa 
enim  qusedam  fascia  inter  pelagus  et  fossam  extenditur,  in  qoi  est 
Ptinra  Taposiris,  post  Nicopolim  ae  Zephyrinm,  et  promontnrinm  ac 
Veneris  ArsinoB  sacellum  habet.  Hoc  in  loco  dicnnt  olim  urbem 
ThoMim  fuisse^  &c."    ^fra^.  Geag.  Hb,  xr'il  p.  1135.     Oxm.  1807( 


VUI. 
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confined  and  desert  space,  could  those  cities 
have  been  placed  ?  Notwithstanding  the  very 
general  observation  to  which  the  whole  district 
has  been  recently  exposed,  nothing  is  less  de- 
cided than  the  locality  of  any  one  of  those 
places.  Until  lately,  we  had  not  the  smallest 
idea  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Egypt*; 
and  even  now,  when  we  are  become  acquainted 
with  it,  it  exhibits  only  a  long  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  east  and  west,  for  about  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  miles,  which  seems  liable,  at  every  in* 
stant,  to  be  washed  into  the  sea\  If,  as  some 
have  supposed  ^  Abaukir  denote  the  site  of 
Canopus,  the  ruins  engraved  by  Denan^  under 
that  name  may  have  belonged  to  Parva  Tapo- 
siris^;  or  to   the  antient  fane,   alluded   to  by 


(4)  See  aoy  of  the  Mapt  of  Sgypt  preTious  to  the  landing  of  the 
JSngMth  army  in  180. 

(5)  See  the  "  Survey  of  the  Country  between  JbouMr  and  Alex- 
andria," Map/acinf  p,  340  0/  ihe  Third  Volume,  Oetavo  edit. 

(e)  See  the  Nutes  to  the  Orford  edit,  of  Strabo,  p.  1 135,  note  31. 

(7)  See  PI.  8.  Fig.  3.  torn.  II.  of  the  large  Paris  edition. 

(8)  They  were  thus  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Squire,  **  Three  leagues 
eaatwafd  of  jHexamhia,  immediately  on  the  sea-shore»  are  the  ruiiw 
of  very  superb  and  extensive  buildings.  It  is  imagined  these  formed 
part  of  the  city  of  Taposiris  parva.  Here  are  also  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  a  number  of  places  which  have  the  appearance  of  baths. 
Not  far  from  this  spot,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  sea,  may  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  several  pieces  of  antient  sculpture,  graniie  and  marhle 
Sphinxes,  a  colossal  fluted  statue  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  an  immense 
gramteJUi,  and  other  relics,  plainly  indicating  the  site  of  a  temple." 

Cshnel  Squire*s  AfS,  Letters. 
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CHAP.  Sirabo\  at  the  Zepkyrium  Promontory,  where 
Tfumis  formerly  stood.  But,  if  this  be  true, 
where  are  the  vestiges  of  the  chamiel  in  whidi 
the  annual  devotees  performed  their  voyage 
from  Alexandria  to  Canopus^?  It  is  evident  this 
could  not  have  been  the  Alexandrian  Canals  if 
Abouhir  stood  on  the  site  of  Canopus ;  for  this 
Canal  has  no  connection  with  Aboukir.  Was  it 
then  a  Canal  which,  traversing  the  bed  of  the 
new  Lake,  now  called  that  of  Aboukir,  commu- 
nicated with  the  Alexandrian?  All  this  is  very 
uncertain.  Neither  the  observations  made  during 
the  time  that  our  troops  remained  in  Egypt, 
nor  by  the  French  who  preceded  them,  have  in 
any  degree  elucidated  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  antient  geography  of  Egypt.  The  country 
itself  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
mighty  revolutions,  from  the  convulsions  of 
Nature.  The  present  state  of  Nelsons  Island, 
and  of  the  antiquities  fpund  upon  it,  prove  that 
a  very  considerable  part  of  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  waves.  The  Lake  o(  Aboukir,  now 
a  very  considerable  iiilet  of  the  sea,  is  the 
result  of  an  inundation  which  happened  within 
the  last  thirty  years.   How  is  it  possible,  there- 


(l)  See  Strabo,  ubitupra* 

(sO  Strabon.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1136.     Oxvn.  ISOT* 
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fete,  to  settle  the  topography  of  places  whose  chap. 
remains  are,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  under  water? 
The  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone 
will  render  it  no  very  easy  task ;  and,  certainly, 
it  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Whenever  we 
undertook  the  inquiry,  our  investigation  proved 
fruitless ;  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  state  our 
uncertainty,  than  to  aim  at  illustration,  where 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  precision.  Perhaps 
the  difficulty  may  have  been  increased  by  con- 
sidering Akouhir  as  the  antient  Canopus^.  Mis- 
led by  this  opinion,  the  traveller  is  withdrawn 
from  the  line  of  observation  marked  out  by 
Strabo.  His  route  from  jilexandria  to  Canopus, 
instead  of  being  in  the  direction  of  Aboukir^  may 
possibly  have  been  along  the  course  of  the 
Alexandrian  Canal;  and  if  this  be  the  AlftPTS  on 
which  the  Canopican  festivities  were  annually 
celebrated  *,  we  must  look  for  Canopusy  and  also 
for  Heraclium*,  rather  in  the  direction  of  Utk6 

■■■■■  I  ■  ■  ■  -I  »■  ,    0  ,  ,  .m 

(3)  See  Vol.  III.  of  tbete  Travels,  Chap.  I.  p.  3.     Octavo  edit. 

(4)  '£»  hl^l^  ^t  KMfmfii»nt  *4Xm$  k&ifri*  4  2<i^  Irr^r  k  W)  KJifmfi,* 
^mdirrwfm.  rf  Xi/tfjf.  **  £  CanopicA  poitA  ezeunti  ad  dextram  est  fossa* 
quas  laeui  jungitur,  et  Canopum  fcrt.'*  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1135. 
0t9n,  1807. 

(5)  H»Tk  A  9W»  Kmfmfin  Urt  ri  'HftUXuw  rt  'n^MXMw  tx**  Ufir  tJrm  «4 
Xam^m  0rifuh  mJ  4  Mfxii  rtS  AiXru,  *'  Post  CoHopum  est  Heraclmm^ 
tpLoA  Herculis  tenplum  habet.  Inde  est  Canopicum  otiium,  et  ipsius 
Delta  initium.*'     Strahon,  Geog,  lib,  xvii.  p.  1156,     Oton.  1807. 
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CHAP,    and  of  Rosetta,  towards  the  Delta ;  or  of  Rach-- 

VUI. 

manitf,  rather  than  in  that  of  Abcukir. 


It  was  about  sun*set  when  we  reached  the 
shore  near  Aboukir.  Here  we  hired  a  Greek 
boat,  to  take  us  to  our  former  station  on  board 

» 

the  FHidU    merchantman,    lying    among    the 
transport  ships,   where  we  arrived   at  seven 
Q  clock    the    same    evening.      The    good    old 
Bagusan  Captain  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome  to 
his  cabin,   and  prepared  for  us   a  supper  of 
roasted  quails  and  pilau.    Lord  Keith  had  sailed 
about  four  days  before  for  Malta,  which  pre- 
vented pur  taking  leave  of  him,   and  of  the 
officers  of  his  ship,   from  whom  we  had  ex- 
perienced many  civilities.     Dew  fell  in  such, 
abundance,   that    the  decks  were  wetted   ^s 
during  a  heavy  shower :  nevertheless,  from  the 
very  aniinated  state  of  the  cabin,  we  preferred 
passing  the  night  in  this  damp  situation;  and 
experienced  from  it  no  inconvenience. 

We  were  detained  in  the  fleet  until  the 
twenty-third.  Upon  the  seventeenth,  Mr.  Sckutz, 
who  had  been  our  companion  since  we  left 
Rosetta,  quitted  the  ship,  and  set  out  for  Smyrna. 
During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth,  it  blew  with  such  violence  from  the 
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north-west,    that   our  frequent    endeavours  to   chap. 

vm. 
reach  the  Turkish  squadron  proved  ineffectual. 

During  one  of  these  attempts,  the  crew  being 
quite  exhausted  with  rowing,  and  a  considerable 
swell  meeting  th^  boat  from  the  north-west,  we 
put  about,  and  hoisted  sail.  In  this  manner  we 
were  carried,  imawares,  so  much  to  the  leeward, 
that  we  soon  found  ourselves  approaching  the 
surf  The  first  symptom  we  had  of  this  was  in 
a  wave  which  broke  over  our  boat.  A  d/erm, 
whose  course  we  had  imprudently  followed, 
stood  nearer  in  towards  the  shore,  and  gave 
us  notice  of  our  danger,  by  being  stranded  in 
view  of  us*  These  accidents  happen  so  fre- 
quently to  the  Arabs,  that  they  are  under  very 
little  alarm  when  they  occur.  It  was  the  second 
instance  we  had  witnessed  of  the  same  nature  ^ 
The  crew  of  the  djerm  were  presently  seen 
swimming  towards  the  shore,  having  abandoned 
their  boat,  and  its  cargo,  in  the  midst  of  the 
surf.  We  saw  them  all  reach  the  land  in  per- 
fect safety.  In  the  mean  time,  having  strained 
every  sinew,  by  dint  of  hard  and  continued 
§xer);ions  with  our  oars,  we  succeeded  at  last 
in   extricating    ourselves   from   this    perilous 


(1)  See  Chep.  I.  p.  34.  of  Uus  Voloine. 
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^HAP*   situation.     The  old  jRogwon,  when  we  came  oil 

vIII.  °  ^ 

board,  was  very  angry  with  his  men ;  and  said 
he  had  been  watching  the  boat  with  his  glass, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  her  meet  the 
same  (ate  which  the  (^*erm  had  experience<L 
Upon  the  nineteenth^  we  had  better  success^ 
being  enabled  to  reach  the  English  transport 
ships,  and  to  take  leave  of  several  of  our  friends. 
We  also  purchased  provisions  for  our  voyage ; 
a  little  biscuit,  some  Adrionople  tongues,  and 
some  English  porter :  all  these  were  consumed 
by  the  Turks,  neai'ly  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  on  board  the  frigate  in  which  we  were  to 
sail.  The  porter  had  been  sent  as  an  adventure 
from  Malta,  and  was  sold  in  bottles,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  shillings  per  dozen.  Many  of  tbe  T\arks 
are  fond  of  it ;  because  they  may  drink  it  with- 
out violating  the  prohibitory  laws  of  the  Koran 
respecting  wine.  Potatoes,  the  best  of  all  pro- 
visions for  a  sea  voyage,  could  not  be  had ;  rice 
was  very  scarce;  and  tea  wad  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Encouraged,  however,  by  the  splendid 
promises  of  the  Capudan  Pasha,  who  had  beea 
so  liberal  to  us  upon  a  former  occasion  \  we 
bestowed  very  little  thought  upon  our  means  of 


(1)  See  Vol.  in.  Cbap.  UI.  p.  80.    OeUtva  edU. 
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subsistence;  little  expecting  what  befel  us  in  chap. 
the  sequel.  The  nineteenth  was  passed  in  look-  \^  ^„  ; 
ing  over  and  transcribing  the  Notes  for  our 
Journals ;  and  in  buying  a  few  books,  taken  on 
board  a  French  prize,  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  InstitiUe  in  Egypt.  Upon  the 
twentieth,  the  wind  being  less  violent,  we  set  out 
for  the  TtirArwA  frigate,  called  Sat/  Yaat  Ebarey,  Turhuk 
on  board  a  large  barge  belonging  to  the  FilicitL 
We  pulled  to  windward  as  far  as  Nelsons  Island, 
and  then  hoisted  sail.  When  we  arrived  on 
board,  we  were  ordered  into  the  ward-room, 
where  we  were  permitted  to  sling  our  cots. 
This  birth  (although  contrary  to  the  orders 
given  for  our  reception,  which  had  assigned  us 
a  place  in  the  Captain's  cabin)  proved  an  ad- 
vantageous one  to  us,  as  it  enabled  us  to  view 
the  interior  management  of  a  Thrhish  ship  of 
war.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  officers 
on  board ;  two  of  whom  were  Ragusans.  These 
men,  although  •  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Turks,  conversed  freely  upon  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  their  masters,  and  often  enter- 
tained us  with  an  account  of  their  blunders  and 
imbecility.  They  told  us,  that  the  superan- 
nuated Captain  of  the  frigate  had  never  been  to 
sea  before  his  present  voyage ;  that,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  he  had  espoused  a  relation  of  the 

VOL.    V.  E  E 
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CHAP.    Capudan  Pathas,  and  obtained^  in  consequence  bin 
appointment  to  the  frigate  ^  that  his  nephew^  a 
young  man,  had  rather  more  experience,  and 
held  a  station  similar  to  that  of  First-lieutenant 
on  board  one  of  our  ships.    All  the  business 
of  steering    the  vessel  was  left  to  the  two 
RagusanSf  and  to  an  old  pilot  who  had  never 
consulted  a  chart  in  his  life;   the   Captain's 
nephew  having  the  management  of  the  crew, 
and  the  care  of  the  rigging.    A  few  FrenA  pri- 
soners were  kept  in  irons,  ready  to  be  sent  aloft 
in  rough  weather.     To  these  were  added,  a 
.sturdy  buffoon,   who  might  be  considered  as 
burlesquing  the  office  of  boatswain;  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve  the  good-humour  of  the  crew, 
by  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  jokes;  to  promise,  and 
sometimes  to  distribute,  backshish^  when  any 
additional  hands  were  required  in  aid  of  the 
French  prisoners  aloft,  and  when  the  Turkish 
sailors  refused,  as  they  constantly  did,  to  ven- 
ture  from  the  deck ;  an  ideot,  held  sacred  as  a 
saint,  and  kept  on  board  for  good  luck;  a 
couple  of  dervishes;  an  auctioneer,  employed 
daily  in  hawking  commodities  for  sale  between 
the  decks ;  an  immense  omcourse  of  passengers. 


(l)  An  expression  mnsweriii^  to  fftinl  wwij  ia  MmgU^L 
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fiom  all  parts  of  the  Levant;  pilgrims,  upon  chap.^ 
their  retam  from  Mecca  ;  Tahtars,  as  couriers ; 
sixty  Arabian  horses,  belonging  to  the  Capudan 
Pasha,  with  their  Arab  grooms;  venders  of 
coffee  and  tobacco,  who  had  regular  shops 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  ship; — 
and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  a  couple  of  English 
travellers,  with  their  interpreter,  a  Greek,  who 
was  continually  crossing  himself  at  the  scene  of 
confusion  ho  witnessed. 

The  first  day  after  our  arrival  on  board  this 
Mgate,  we  received  information  that  the  Ceres 
was  stationed  at  a  small  disitance  from  the 
Turkish  fleet.  We  hastened  to  pay  our  respects 
once  more  to  our  excellent  friend  Captain  Russel, 
and  to  the  oflBicers  of  his  ship ;  but  it  was  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  him.  We  had  the  melan- 
choly spectacle  6f  beholding  him  almost  in  his 
last  moments.  The  fever  which  he  had  caught 
in  Cyprus  had  scarcely  ever  left  him ;  and  Ma 
(now  Dr.  John)  Hume,  the  skilful  surgeon  of  his 
ship,  had  given  over  every  hope  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  twenty-second,  we  received  a  visit  from 
Captain  Culverhouse  of  the  Romulus :  returning 
i9^ith  him,  we  spent  the  day  where  we  had 
before  been  so  long  and  hospitably  entertained, 
in  company  with  the  captains  of  other  ships  then 

££2 
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CHAP,    at  anchor  in  the  bay.     Here  we  received  tte 

VUL'  . 

Dews  of  Nelson's  glorious  victory  at  Copen^ 
hagen,  adding  to  those  triumphs  of  our  beloved 
country  which  we  had  witnessed  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  more  highly  gratifying  to  us,  as,  during  our 
residence  in  jilexandria,  the  French  had  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  Nelson  had  been 
defeated.  Upon  the  twenty-tkirdy  at  day-break, 
we  were  under  weigh,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
the  British  fleet.  Having  thus  detailed  every 
particular  of  our  voyage  and  travels  in  the  most 
interesting  region  which  it  was  our  fortune  to 
visit,  and  perhaps  more  minutely  than  wa^  oiigsa 
necessary,  the  remainder  of  thii»  section,  relating 
to  the  rest  of  our  observations-  and  adventures 
in  the  Easty  may  be  given  less  circumstantiaUy ; 
because  they  will  be  found  to  have  reference  to 
countries  better  known,  and  where  a  s^ct 
attention  to  every  notice  of  time  and  season,  if  it 
ever  be  of  consequence,  is  here  certainly  of 
little  moment. 

We  had  not  been  long  on  board  the  Turkish 
trigate,  before  we  began  to  perceive  what  eort 
of  fere  we  were  likely  to  expect.  Every  article 
of  food  we  had  brought  with  us  speedily  disap- 
peared among  the  motley  tenants  of  the  ward- 
room.   Muddy  coffee,  unsophisticated  by  any 
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ingredient  which  might  add  to  its  nutritive  chap. 
qu^ties,  could  be  purchased  at  any  time,  in 
.small  cups,  each  containing  as  much  of  the 
liquid  as  would  fill  a  dessert  spoon,  the  rest 
being  substantial  sediment :  this,  and  the  fumes 
of  tobacco,  promised  to  be  the  whole  of  our 
sustenance.  At  night,  the  spectacle  on  board 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  which 
persons  unaccustomed  to  venture  with  Turkish 
mariners  can  possibly  witness.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  le£t  pretty  much  to  her  own  dis- 
cretion; every  pf&cer  of  the  watch  being  fast 
asleep,  the  port-holes  all  open,  an  enormous 
quantity  of  canvas  let  loose,  ^nd  the  passengers 
between  decks,  with  paper  lanterns,  slumbering 
vover  their  lighted  pipes ;  while  the  sparks  from 
these  pipes,  with  pieces  of  ignited  fqingus ',  were 
.flying  in  all  directions.  Now  aQd  then,  an 
imexpected  roll  called  forth  munnuring  ejacu^r 

o      e 

iations  of  ''Allar  or  **  Mahmoud!''  and  a  few 
were  seen  squatted  singly,  numbering  their 
prayers,  by  the  beads  upon  their  Tespies*.  Upon 
one  of   these   occasions,     the  weather  being 


(l)  Commonly  called  Amadou,  the  Boletus  igniarius,  used  all  orer 
Europe  aod  Asia  as  tinder ;  although  rarely  applied  to  that  purpoce  in 

{8)  See  Chap.  VII.  Vol.  IV.  p.  306,  Note  {$).  Octaro  edit. 
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CHAP,    somewhat  boisterous  and  the  night  very  daik^  a 
gun  wa<?  suddenly  heard  close  under  the  sh^'s 
bpws,  and  the  snorers  were  presently  in  uproar. 
What  had  happened,  or  what  was  to  be  done, 
no  soul  on  board  could  tell.    A  message  came 
speedily  into  the  ward-room,  ordering  the  tw6 
djowrs  (infidels)  and  their  interpreter  to  go  wiOi 
all  haste  to  the  Captain.     We  found  him,  with 
his  long  white  beard  and  flowing  dress,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  paper  lanterns  that  could  be 
collected,  extending  his  arms  upon  the  deck, 
and  scolding  the  buffoon.      Before  he   could 
articulate  a  word  of  his  business  with  us,  the 
report  of  another  gun  came  like  a  clap  of  thun- 
der, and,  by  the  flash  which  accompanied  it, 
this  second  discharge  seemed  to  be  pointed 
towards  the  frigate.     He  then  asked  ns,  in  great 
agitation,  what  those  signals  were  ?  and  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  not  answering 
them?     We  told  him  we  knew  not  what  the 
signals  were ;  but  that  if  he  delayed  answering 
them,  it  was  possible  the  next  would  be  accom- 
panied with  shot.    He  said  he  had  been  ordered 
to  answer  a  friend  by  four  stem  lanterns,  placed 
one  above  the  other.      We  advised  him  by  all 
means  to  answer  as  to  a  friend ;   and  after  a 
general  *'  hue  and  cry,"  the  old  Captam  him- 
self ascending  the    poop,  the  lanterns    were 
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dii^kyed ;  but  whether  according  to  the  proper  chap. 
form  or  not,  was  never  ascertained.  We  heard 
nd  further  cause  of  alarm.  When  tranquillity 
was  somewhat  restored^  the  old  Captain,  peer* 
ing  to  leeward,  affected  to  see  what  no  one  else 
could  discern,  and  called  out,  with  great  seem- 
ing satisfaction,  ^'KootcMk!  KootcMhT  a  little 
one!  a  little  one!  as  possibly  it  might  have  been; 
viz;  one  of  our  English  cutters,  whose  crew 
were  perhaps  amusing  themselves  with  the 
awkwardness  of  our  manceuvres,  and  the  panic 
they  had  occasioned. 

■ 

There  was  no  log-book  to  which  we  could 
refer,  as  in  our  former  voyages,  on  board  English 
men-of-war ;  consequently^  we  had  little  oppor*- 
tunity  of  adding  to  nautical  observations.  The 
mercury,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  stood, 
September  27,  at  78^  at  noon:  yet,  coming  from 
a  warmer  climate,  we  felt  cold,  and  put  on  our 
winter  clothing.  Towards  evening,  this  day, 
the  weather  became  squally,  and  the  old  Cap- 
tain would  gladly  have  taken  in  a  few  reefs  of  his 
wide-spreading  canvas:  the  buffoon  was  ac- 
cordingly  set  to  work,  to  have  this  accom- 
plished ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  fore-sail  went  'to 
shivers.  Never  was  there  a  scene  of  greater 
confusion.       In   the   midst   of  it,    one  of  us 
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CHAP,  attempted  to  assist,  and  even  spoke  to  the 
Captain.  His  rage,  upon  being  addressed  by  an 
infidel  at  this  critical  moment,  exceeded  ali 
bounds.  He  spat  first  upon  the  deck^  then  into 
the  sea,  attributing  the  accident  entirely  to  our 
presence  on  board,  and  cursing  the  whole  race 
of  Christians,  as  the  authors  of  all  the  ill-luck 
he  had  ever  experienced.  The  gale  increased; 
but  it  came  on  from  the  norih-west  with  more 
steady  violence,  and,  by  taking  it  in  poop,  and 
running  before  it,  according  to  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  Turks,  we  were  secure  as  long 
as  sea-room  could  be  found.  It  continued  in 
this  manner  during  one  entire  night ;  and  if  it 
had  not  abated  the  next  morning,  Sept.  28th,  the 
ship,  being  suffered  to  drive,  would  have  been 
wrecked  upon  the  first  lee-shore  that  intervened 
in  her  course  towards  the  south-east.  This  day, 
at  noon,  the  author  having  found  an  excellent 
sextant  in  the  ward-room,  which  had  been  taken 
from  a  French  prisoner,  made  an  observation  of 
the  ship's  latitude ;  and  calculating,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  course  she  had  made,  upon  a 


(1)  The  Orkmiai  mode  of  eunmg,  by  ^piUmgr  ^P«»  *^ 
Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  this  practice  in  the  former  Chapti 
p.  400,  NoU  (l). 
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dbtart  belonging  to  one  of  the  Ragusam,  ascer-  chap. 
tained  ber  position^  Lat.  34^.  50',  French  Long. 
46^.  As  the  pilots  on  boards  being  out  of  sight 
of  land,  knew  nothing  of  her  situation,  he  sent 
the  chart,  with  a  respectful  message,  to  the 
Captain,  telling  him  the  ship's  latitude,  and  her 
probable  distance  from  Rhodes,  Finica  Bta/, 
Cyprusy  &c.  -  Upon  this,  he  was  summoned,  with 
the  Ragusauy  into  the  cabin,  and  immediately 
asked,  how  he  could  pretend  to  know  where  the 
ship  then  was?  Having  stated  that  he  had 
ascertained  this  by  means  of  a  sextant  found  in 
a  drawer  of  the  ward-room,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  ship's  course  according  to  the  common 
observations  daily  made  on  board  English  and 
other  ships,  the  Rctgusan  was  despatched  to 
bring  the  thing  called  sextant  instantly  before 
the  Captain.  This  instrument  being  altogether 
incomprehensible  to  him,  he  contented  himself 
with  viewing  it  in  every  direction,  except  that 
in  which  it  might  be  used ;  and,  stroking  his 
long  beard,  said  to  the  Ragusan,  ^'  Thus  it  is 
always  with  these  poor  djoturs  (infidels),  they 
can  make  nothing  out  without  some  peeping 
contrivance  of.  this  kind  :  now  we,  Turks, 
require  no  sextants — we,  (pointing  with  his 
finger  to  his  forehead)  we  have  our  sextants 
here/" 
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CHAP.  The  wind  changing,  we  continued  drifting 
^m  m^.  ,/  about,  with  occasional  apprehensions  of  starva- 
tion, drowning,  or  being  blown  up  by  the  ship  s 
taking  fire.  The  first  land  we  saw  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  part  of  the  mountainous  coast  of 
Caramania,  or  Lycia.  Passing  in  view  of  Che 
Ckelidonian  Isles,  and  Promontorium  Sacrum,  we 

F^.  s*^^  ^  *^  ^^^^  ^^y>  whither  the  Tlcrkish 
fleet,  lying  at  Abonkir,  had  resorted  for  firesh 
water  from  the  river  Limtrus,  which  falls  into 
the  bay,  near  to  the  village  or  town  of  Finicdy 
where  Limtra  formerly  stood.  Here  we  were 
becalmed;  and  being  near  enough  to  see  the 
houses  on  shore,  we  applied  for  permission  to 
land,  that  we  might  examine  the  remains  of 
LiMYRA,  and  also  of  Myra,  which  stood  near 
the  mouth  of  another  river,  upon  the  western 
side  of  the  bay.  Our  Captain,  by  the  advice  of 
his  pilots,  acted  for  once  like  a  true  seaman, 
and  would  allow  no  one  to  land  ;  intending,  as 
as  he  said,  to  get  farther  out  to  sea  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  the  evening  advanced,  a  land 
breeze  carried  us  again  fi'om  the  bay;  but 
before  night  came  on,  it  blew  only  in  hot  gusts ; 
and  being  upon  deck,  we  were  in  utter  asto-^ 
nishment  at  the  indescribable  grandeur  of  the 
Lydan  coast,  and  the  awful  phaenomena  by 
which  we  were  siurounded.   Stupendous  moun- 


xnciuu 
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tains,  as  the  shadows  increased,  appeared  close  chap. 
to  the  ship,  towering  above  our  top-masts ;  the 
higher  parts  being  covered  with  snow,  or  partly 
concealed  by  thick  clouds;  the  air  around  us 
bet^oming  every  instant  more  sultry  and  stag- 
toant.  Presently  the  whole  atmosphere  was  Meteoric 
ill\iminated.  The  mountains  seemed  to  vomit  ^^^•" 
fire.  A  pale  but  vivid  lightning  darted  innu* 
merable  flashes  over  every  object,  even  among 
the  masts  and  rigging.  Never  surely  was  such 
a  scene  elsewhere  exhibited!  The  old  Greek 
pilots  crossed  themselves;  but  comforted  us 
with  the  assurance  that  this  appearance  of  the 
kindling  elements  was  common  upon  this  coast ; 
and  that  it  denoted  favourable  weather.  We 
heard  little  thunder ;  but  streams  of  living  light 
ran  continually  from  the  summits  of  the  moun* 
tains  towards  the  sea,  and,  seeming  to  separate 
before  they  reached  the  water,  filled  the  air 
with  coruscations.  Since,  reflecting  upon  this 
circumstance  as  characterizing  the  coast,  it 
seems  to  explain  a  fabulous  notion  which  the  ,  , 

'^  of  the 

Antients  entertained  of  the  Chirrusra  disgorging  Antienis. 
flames  upon  the  Lydan  territory ',  alluded  to  by 


(l)  *'  lo  Ljcm  IgHnry  It  premontorio  ^ua  oppidum  Simena,  mmw 
rhimmra  iioctib«s  llacnnt/'  Phn.  Miti.  Nai.  tth.  r.  c.  S7.  tm,  I. 
^.971.    L.Bai.  1635. 
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CHAP.  Ovid,  in  the  wandering  of  Biblis'.  It  is  true, 
V-  V  ^f  that  a  volcano  might  suit  the  story  better ;  ai)d 
it  is  thus  explained  by  Servius,  with  reference  to 
a  burning  mouqtain  in  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Caria;  the  topographical  history  of  the 
Chinuera  being  by  some  writers  attributed  to 
Caria,  and  by  others  to  Lycia  ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  this  volcano  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained :  indeed,  such  is  our  ignorance  (tf  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Cnidus  to 
Tarsus,  including  all  the  maritime  districts  of 
Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  that 
we  have  no  account  either  of  its  ruins  or  its 
natural  history*. 

^J*^  Sailing  westward  the  whole  night  and  follow- 

Rhodes,  jug  day^  on  the  morning  of  October  the  ^st,  at 
sun-rise,  we  made  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Rhodes,  and  put  the  ship's  head  to  the 
northu  During  this  day  we  had  some  pleasant 
sailing,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  shore :  the 
atmosphere  being  exceedingly  clear,  we  seemed 
to  survey  the  whole  island  in  one  view,  from 
its    southern    tpwards    its   nortliern    extremity. 


(l)  Ovid.  MeUm.  lib.  is. 

(9)  Id  tbe  number  of  JBmgUth  trayelleri  now  Tisitinp  the  E0^term 
•bores  of  tbe  MedUerrwuany  it  is  to  be  bbpcd  tbat  some  «nt  will  b» 
induced  to  esplore  these  regions. 


VIII. 
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Coming  opposite  to  Lindus,  the  weather  being    ^^Z"* 
calm,  the  author  was  enabled  to  complete  an 
outline  of  this  once-favoured  land%  according  to 
its  bearing  at  the  time.     It  embraces  nearly  itS' 
whole  extent,  from  north  to  south;  shewing  the 
relative  position  of  Lindus  and  Rhodes,  and 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  its  rough,  craggy, 
and  broken  land,  as  compared  with  the  features 
of  other  islands  represented  in  the  former  sec- 
tion.   The  country  immediately  around  Lindus 
is  described  by  Philostratus  as  being  the  most 
rugged  of  the  Rhodian  territory.     It  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the^-rree,  but  ill  adapted  to  other  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  and  impassable  for  carts 
and  waggons.    In  this,  perhaps,  it  resemUed 
he  Land  ofJuiceay  where  corn  has  always  been 
cultivated  by  means  of  terraces  formed  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.     From  the  nature 
of  the  land  about  Lindus,  the  whole  island  re- 
ceived the  appellation  which  it  bears  in  Siatiw*, 
of  "  the  rugged  Rhodes  J*    Our  pilots  pointed  out 
to  us  the  eminence  on  which  the  remains  of 
antient  Lindus  are  situate.    The  collection  of 
rarities  once  dedicated  in  votive  oflFerings  at  the 

(3)  '*  Pulcherrima  et  libera  Rhodos."    PVm.  Hist.  Nat,  I  ▼.  c,  31. 
Ij.  Bat,  1635.    See  aho  Lucian. 
(4)  In  Equo  Domiiiani,  lib.  ii. 
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CHAP,  sfanne  of  the  LintUan  Mnerva^  must  bave  rea^ 
dered  the  temple,  considered  as  a  museum 
only,  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  resorted.  Vessels  of 
dntient  bronze,  military  trophies,  armour,  and 
weapons,  were  frequently  suspended  as  dona- 
tives, in  their  sanctuaries.  But  such  was  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  the  gifts  in  the  Lindian 
temple,  that  one  of  them,  a  bronze  caldron^  had 
been  presented  by  Cadmus;  and  it  was  distin* 
guished  by  an  inscription  in  Phoenician  charac-* 
ters^  An  offering  of  Amasisj  king  of  Egjfpt^ 
teems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal 
marvel  of  the  temple,  notwithstanding  the  pic- 
tures of  Parrhasius  and  of  Zezmi,  by  whicfi  it 
had  been  adorned ;  this  was  a  linen  thorax  of 
net-work,  each  thread  consisting  of  as  many 
filaments  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  The 
Consul  MtUianus,  says  Plini/y  had  himself  imra* 
veiled  one  of  these  threads,  and  had  borne  tes- 
^timony  to  the  fact*. 


(l)  Biotknis  Sie.  lib.  ii.    Her^dti,  lib.  ii. 

(S)  "  Mirentur  hoc,  ignoniitM  in  JBgyptii  qoondun  r«pH  cpufi 
AmMim  vocant,  thorace  in  Rhodiorum  ituolA  ottendi  in  templo 
Alinerve  ccclxv  fills  sinfj^ula  fila  constare.  Quod  se  ezpeitum  nnper 
Rome  prodidit  Mutianus  ter  Consul,  panrasque  Jam  reliquiai  ^vs 
aupcresse  h&c  experientium  injuriA."  Plia.  HitL  iM.  St,  xix.  c.  K 
X.  BdU.  1635. 
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-    From  the  eastern  coast  of  Rhodes,  our  Captain    craf. 
'stood  over  once  more  towards  the  coast  of  w  ■»-'■ 
Lycia  and  the  Seven  Capes.    In  the  mornmg  of  a^Trf 
October  the  second,  we  found  ourselves  in  th*  ^^ 
midst  of  islands  and  promontories^  placed  upon 
the  bright  expanse,  as  it  were,  of  a  mirror.    It 
is  quite  impossible  to  afford,  by  description, 
any  ideas  of  such  scenery.    The  impression 
made  upon  our  minds,  who  had  beheld  these 
Bights  before,  was  new  again.     The  immensity 
of  the  objects ;    the  varied  nature  of  the  ter«* 
ritory  over  all  the  southern  shores  of  Asia 
Minor;    the  prodigious   effect  of   light   and 
shade,  in  masses  extending  for  leagues ;  the 
sublime  effulgence  and  the  inefiable. whiteness 
of  the  snow-clad  suftunits,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  chasms  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains; 
the  bold  precipices,  and  the  groupes  of  nume^ 
,^ous  islands;  the  glorious  brightness  and  the 
intensity  of  colour  difiused  over  the  horizon; 
these,  indeed, may  be  enumerated,  but  they  can-* 
not  be  described.     We  continued  surveying 
them,  as  if  we  had  then  seen  them  for  the  first 
time.    The  Turkish  practice  of  keeping  near  the 
shore,  when  land  is  in  sight,  enabled  us  to  view 
the  whole  coast  of  Lycia  and  of  Garia.    As 
we  proceeded  towards  Doris,   the  eye  com- 
QUinded^  in  one  prospect^  the  whole  of  that  part 
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^M^^'  of  AaiA  Minor,  even  to  the  Triopian  Promom' 

V-    V  »»  tonfy  or  Cape  Crio,  together  with  the  ishmds  of 

Rhodes,  Syme,  Sicklia,  Teh,  and  even  ScarpaniOt 

lying  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  in  the 

Carpathian  Sea  \ 

During  this  day,  we  were  employed  in  cross* 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  Gulph  op  Glaucus. 
Continuing  our  voyage  towards  the  norih-wea, 
we  found  ourselves  becalmed  near  the  entrance 
Bi«7  of  of  the  jBoy  of  Marmora,  antiently  that  of  Per^a, 
the  memorable  rendezvous  of  our  fleet,  previous 
to  the  Egyptian  Expedition.  The  magnificent 
harbour  it  affords  has  been  described  by  other 
writers ;  but  as  it  remained  so  long  nnknowa^ 
and  may  always  prove  an  important  place  of  re* 
fuge  for  vessels  in  these  stormy  seas,  the  author 
again  availed  himself  of  the  tranquil  situation  of 
the  ship  to  sketch  the  appearance  of  the  coast, 
and  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  land  when  the 
view  was  made*.     It  will  shew  the  mountainous 


(1)  **  Rhodiorum  iosttlc,  Qnpaihuif  qua  mari  nomen  dcdit.*'  PIhi. 
Hia,  Nat.  Hb,  v.  c.  81.  torn,  I.  p.  980.     L.  Bat.  1635. 

(S)  A  short  extract  from  Colonel  Squire's  MS.  Corraspondoiee  will 
afford  the  reader  a  description  of  this  hay ;  and  the  curious  drcav- 
stance  of  the  *'  myrtle  faecinet,*'  prepared  for  the  attack  m  Eggft, 
will  not  pass  without  observation.  It  is  taken  from  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  £.  Sjidre,  dated  Marmorice  Bay,  Jan.  SI,  1801." 

"  Our  present  situation  is  as  charming  and  picturesque  as  cam  wdl 
be  imagined :  the  hay  is  completefy  landlocked,  and,  tnm  witkhs 

5  appew* 
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course  of  the  territory  opposite  Rhodes ;  although  chap. 
the  features  of  Nature  do  not  here  present  so 
gigantic  an  appearance  as  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Seven  Capes,  The  wind  afterwards  becoming 
farourable  for  Rhodes^  we  stood  for  the  town ; 
and  coming  close  to  it,  fired  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  for  a  boat  to  put  off  to  the  ship.  When 
the  boat  arrived,  we  represented  to  the  Captain 
the  necessity  of  our  landing  with  the  despatches 
from  the  Capudan  Pasha^  which  he  had  charged 
U9  to  deliver  with  our  own  hands  to  the  Go- 
vernor ;  but  the  wary  old  Turk,  apprehending 
at  least  the  possibility  of  its  being  an  order  for 

his  own  execution',  delivered  the  despatches 
-^  ■  f 

•ppewrs  M  a  sheet  of  water,  or  lake,  surrodDded  hy  lofty  moantaiot, 
wooded  to  the  very  Sttmniit;  but  here  and  there  divided  by  deep  impe- 
netrable yalleyi ,  thick  with  ihrubt  of  every  description ;  to  which 
•  clear,  yet  constant  stream,  imparts  freshness  and  verdure.  Some- 
times  one  height  is  separated  from  another  by  a  lar; e  extensive  plain, 
divided  into  fields,  and  covered  with  an  abundance  of  catUe :  add  to 
these,  the  little  town  of  Afarmerkr,  with  iU  mosque  and  minaret,  the 
shipping  at  anchor,  the  boato  passing  to  and  fro,  the  tents  on  different 
'parU  of  the  shore,  and  the  variety  of  objects,  will  be  found  to  com- 
pose a  picture  that  can  never  be  surpassed.  On  the  ninik  butami,  my 
brother  officers  and  myself  were  landed,  and  encamped  with  a  party  of 
two  hundred  artiacers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  /oicmes,  and  pre- 
paring our  particular  branch  of  the  service  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 
Would  you  believe  that  mast  of  tmrfatebui  are  of  the  most  btautiful 
mjnrUt}  aodtM»  ptDbably,  in  «  few  weeks,  wi  shall  bb  planting 

OOK   CANNON    ^   MITRTLB    BATTBRIBS   BEFORB    ALBXANOBIA?"      Ohtui 

(S)  The  grandees  of  Tm-key  are  spmciim^  ient  to  RMUt,  when  it 
la  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  with  ai^cBtfet  to  the  Governor  for  their 
own  execution.  :r  ,   .  . 

VOL.   V,  ¥  S 
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^vut  ^  *^®  t>oaliiien,  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
^■*-  vt!  '  ^pswer,  made  all  the  3ail  he  could  to  get  awfiy 
from  the  island.  The  Ragusam  eiq^lained  his 
conduct  to  us;  for  it  seemed  otherwise  unac- 
CQiintqible  that  he  should  thus  wantonly  disobey 
h^s  commanding  officer,  to  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  so  nearly  related. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  found  that  we 
had  made  but  little  progress,  being  off  the 
Island  of  Episcopioy  or  Piscopt/,  called  Hellika  by 
the  Turks,  and  Telo  by  the  modem  Greeks,  an- 
tiently  Telos'.  Thence  doubling  again  the 
Triopian  Promontori/j  we  came  once  more  in 
sight  of  Cos,  and  arrived  near  the  town  of 
Town  of  Stanchio,  Sunday,  October  the  fmrih.  Here  a 
Dervish,  who  came  with  us  from  Egypt,  wished 
to  go  on  shore ;  and  as  we  had  still  much  to  do 
in  Greece,  and  were  very  desirous  of  leaving  the 
Turkish  frigate,  we  renewed  our  applications  to 
the  Captain  to  enable  us  to  land  with  the 
Dervish.  He  told  us  not  to  lose  a  moment,  if 
such  were  our  intentions;  as  the  small  boat 
^hich  he  had  prepared  wa^  incapable  of  con* 
taining  many  persons,  and  it  was  filling  very 
fast  from  the  port-holes.    Ve  committed  some 


(0  Sie  Plate  facing  p.  220  of  the  First  Sectiun  of  Part  II.  of  tLc 
Quarto  Ediiiou  of  theie  Travels. 
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of  our  trunks  to  his  care,  to  be  conveyed  to  ^^* 
Camianimopfe :  and  taking  with  us  as  few  neces- 
saories  a»  possible,  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  in  the  boat,  at  the  moment  in  which  it 
was  leaving  the  ship%  Fortunately,  the  sea  w^s 
perfectly  calm;  for  we  soon  found  that  with  the 
smallest  motion  we  should  all  go  to  the  bottomy 
the  water  being  already  even  with  the  boat's 
•dge;  and  it  required  the  utmost  caution,  in 
rowing  her  three  miles  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore,  to  prevent  her  filling ;  so  deeply  was  she 
laden. 

A  Greek  bishop  had  arrived  in  Stanchio  since 
our'  last  visit,  to  whom  we  were  introduced. 
He  began  already  to  wish  for  the  money  which 
his  preferment  had  cost  him;  having  gained 
nothing  by  the  bargain,  excepting  a  fine  painted 
and  gilded^rm^n,  from  Constantinople j  which  no 
one  respected.  He  intended,  however,  as  he 
told  us,  to  reimburse  himself  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate;  the  bishops  in  the  Isles  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  disputes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  generally  taking  care  to  be  well 
psud  for  their  trouble.  He  accompanied  us  to 
the  Governor ;  where,  having  obtained  an  audi^ 
ence,  we  produced  a  letter  from  the  Capudon 
Pasha,  enjoining  all  persons,    as  far    as    the 

T  ?2 
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^nf*  ^^***^  power  by  sea  extended,  to  render  ug 
^  ■»■  *  assistance .  during  our  travels.  We  told  the 
Gk>vemor,  that  we  had  no  other  favour  to  ask  of 
him,  than  to  procure  for  us  some  vessel  which 
we  might  hire  by  the  month.  He  sidd  there 
was  nothing  suitable  at  preseat  in  the  harbour ; 
but  desired  our  Interpreter  to  accompany  one 
of  his  officers  to  the. opposite  port  of  BrAdrim 
(Halicarnassus)^  where  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  something  suited  to  our.  undertaking.  To 
this  we  agreed,  and  hired  a  set  of  apartments 
near  the  bishop's  house,  where  we  remained, 
waiting  the  return  of  our  messengers. 

SituatioQ        The  next  day  we  received  a  visit  fix>m  our 
rrehek      old  friend  the  French  Consul,  who  came  to  wel- 

Cosful. 

come  our  arrival,  and,  poor  as  he  was,  to  offer 
his  services.  He  had  not  received  a  single  sous 
from  his  Government  since  he  had  resided  upon 
the  island ;  nor  was  tliere  any  prospect  that  the 
arrears  would  be  paid.  While  he  remained 
with  us,  he  received  information  that  a  trans- 
port ship,  with  French  prisoners  from  Egypi, 
having  i^eparated  from  the  convoy,  had  put  in 
for  water  and  provisions.  We  told  him,  that  a 
proper  opportimity  now  oftered  of  obtaining 
some  supply  from  his  countrymen ;  as  they  had 
been  allowed  to  remove  to  France  the  wealth 
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which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt  by  plunder,  ^^• 
and;  doubtless^  had  much  treasure  oix  board. 
He  smiled  at  the  idea  of  receiving  assistance 
from  any  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Republic  T  but 
allowed  us  to  make  the  experiment;  stating 
first  a  memorial  of  his  case  in  writing,  and 
addressing  it  to  the  officers  and  privates  in  the 
transport.  With  this  document  we  hastened 
on  board ;  and  being  conducted  into  the  cabin, 
fi)und  there  a  General  of  the  French  army,  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  one  of  the  late  actions,  and 
was  confined  to  his  cot,  surrounded  by  French 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  were  officers,  all  dis* 
puting  and  talking  at  once.  As  soon  as  we  had 
obtained  a  hearing,  we  presented  our  petition, 
and  endeavoured  to  urge  the  suit  entrusted  to 
us  with  all  the  persuasion  we  could  use.  It 
was  to  no  purpose.  The  Consul,  they  said, 
might  be  a  man  of  merit ;  he  had  served  his 
country  fiedthfuUy;  but  there  was  nothing  in 
their  situation,  or  in  his,  that  could  warrant  an 
interposition  on  their  part  between  the  republic 
and  its  agents.  We  contended,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  interference  in  State 
matters,  but  as  a  work  of  common  charity,  and 
as  an  act  of  real  patriotism :  but  these  terms^ 
charity  and  patriotism,  as  they  were  to  be  paid 
for,  were  not  very  graciously  received.    After 
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CHAP,  a  few  more  appeals  and  repubes,  bows,  protes- 
tations, and  grimaces,  we  were  forced  to  return 
without  having  accomplished  the  object  of  our 
mission. 


During  four  days  that  we  were 
upon  the  island,  we  renewed  our  search  after 
antiquities,  and  particularly  after  Imcripiims. 
We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  remains  of 
this  kind  might  be  found  within  the  Castle ;  but 
our  entrance  was,  as  usual,  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Consul  himself  had  never  obtained  admiil' 
sion ;  so  cautious  are  the  Turh  in  preventing 
forei;;ners  from  inspecting  their  fortifications. 
We  ventured,  however,  upon  the  drawbridge 
which  crosses  the  moat  on  the  land  side ;  and 
as  we  drew  near  to  the  gateway,  observed, 
above  the  entrance,  six  masks',  of  the  most 
Antient      exQuisite  sculpturc :  some  of  these  were  reprc- 

Sculptura. 

sented  with  beards.    We  saw,  also,  very  dis- 
tinctly, the  letters  of  a  Greek  Inscription 
each  side  of  the  entrance*. 


(1)  A  part  of  Xht  frieze  mentioned  in  the  former  Seetioa  of  tb€M 
Travels,  Vol.  111.  Chap.  Vlf.  p.  206,  Note  (I). 

(3)  At  neither  of  these  Ijueriptitmt  faai  been  obscrred  or  paUUhcd 
by  iQmii,  or  any  other  former  traveller,  no  Bpolofy  it  neetsnry  for 
their  intertion  here.  It  may  be  said,  that  a  more  metlioilcal'  diitil'* 
bution  of  the  ftuhject  of  thnie  Travels  would  have  required  their  intra- 
duetion  into  the  aecomit  of  Cbs,  as  it  was  published*  tn  the  former 
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These  Inseriptidns,  iiotwitbstanding  the  kjtpe-    ?^^^' 
ditioD>  and  the  circnmspectioii  alffo,  tequisite  iii  ^  ■'  '■»*  «f 
tracing  them,  the  author  believed  he  has  copied  tions. 
\iith  accuracy.    The  first  is  a  most!  affecting 
and  beautiful  memorial  of  filial  piety  in  an  emi- 
nently virtuous  womarf.    It  is  in  the  wall,  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Castle-gate,   to  a  person 
facing  the  entrance.    It  sets  forth,  that  *'  THii 

SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  HAVE  HONOURED  SUE* 
TONIA  THE  ELDEST  DAUGHTER  OP  CAIUS,  WHO 
HAS  LIVED  CHASTELY  AND  WITH  DECORUM; 
BOTH  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  OWN  VIRTUE,  AND 
THE   BENEVOLENCE    SHE  HAS    SHEWN    TOWARDS 

HER  FATHER."  Thc  legend  is  as  follows ;  con- 
taining an  instance  of  a  Latin  word  gr^cised  in 
rgiifJt^v ;    signifying  "  the  eldest.'' 

ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ 
ETEIMAZANZOYHTXl 

N  IAN  rAibVevrATEPA 

nPEIMANZH£AZAN 

ZA^PONAZKAIKOZ 

MinZAIATETANAVTAZ 

APETANKAIAIATANEZ 

TONnATEPAAVTAZ 

ZOYHTONIONEPMEI 

ANEYNOIANTEIMAZXAPIN 

Section:  but  iu  the  very  be^innin^  of  his  uodertakinp  {See  PaA \^ 
Vol.  I.  p»  3.)  the  author  prooiised  to  make  his  Work  *'  at  tUtUar  a^. 
p9$riJUe  to  the  itaie  in  which  Netee  taken  en  the  tpot  taere  madei"  aad 
he  it  not  conscious  of  having  ever  deviated  from  his  eDgai^emeBt. 
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CHAP.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gate,  exactly 
opposite  to  this,  is  another  Inscription  of  a 
similar  nature,  commemorating  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  a  woman  towards  her  husband; 
purporting  that  "the  people  erect  avjlxi- 

NAEA  DAUGHTER  OF  EUAEON,  WIFE  OF  CHAR- 
MYLUS,  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  VIRTUE  AND 
CHASTITY   AND    BENEVOLENCE     TOWARDS     HER 

HUSBAND."    This  is  the  order  of  the  legend : 

OAAMOZANEGHKE 

ANASINAHAN\EYAIONOZ 

rVNAIKAAEXAPMYAOYTOY 

XAPMYAOYAPETAXENEKAKAI 

Xft*POZYNAZKAITAZnOTI 

TONANAPAAYTAXEYNOIAX 

What  an  exalted  idea  do  these  records  convey 
<tf  the  state  of  society,  in  a  country  where  the 
private  virtues  of  the  inhabitants  were  consi- 
dered as  public  benefits,  and  were  gratefully 
and  publickly  commemorated  by  the  Senate 
and  the  People ;  where  the  filial  piety  and  the 
chastity  of  its  women  were  thus  honoured  and 
rewarded!  Even  amidst  the  depraved  state  of 
public  morals,  in  the  modern  cities  of  Europe^ 
were  these  virtues  estimated  at  as  high  a  price, 
ea^h  nation  would  have  to  boast  of  an  Anaxiruta 
and  a  SueUmia.  Let  there  be  only  an  equal 
excitement  to  virtue,  and  human-nature  would 


VII L 
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befoimd.the.sanie  in  every  age.  The  sublime  chap. 
and  affecting  institution  of  national  honours  for 
exemplary  morals  would  not  operate  less  effec- 
tually in  this  enlightened  age  than  in  the  best 
periods  of  Grecian  history ;  and  although  "  the 
price  of  a  virtuous  woman  be  far  above  rubiesy** 
yet  in  such  an  institution  even  female  virtue 
would  find  its  value :  ''  her  own  works  would 
praise  her  in  the  gates/'  and  ''strength  and 
honour  would  be  her  clothing."* 

We  found  other  Inscripiions  in  our  second  visit 
to  this  island,  but  of  less  consideration.  Upon 
a  slab  of  jCipolino  marble,  forming  a  bench  near 
to  the  old  Greek  Monastery,  we  observed  an 
Inscrtpiion  of  some  length,  relating  to  one  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  a  bath;  begmning  HIirAAOZ, 
and  followed  by  a  list  of  names.  Others  upon 
votive  altars  were  numerous.  Near  to  an  arch 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Market,  we  saw  an  altar 
of  Parian  marble,  ornamented  with  bulls*  heads, 
having  bands  or  fillets,  as  for  sacrifice,  falling 
on  each  side ;  and  supporting  festoons  of  flowers, 
beautifully  sculptured.    It  had  this  Inscription : 

HPAKAEI  AOYTOY 

APTEMIAXIPOY 

AAESANAPEfiZ 
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CHAP.  These,  with  fragments  of  porpkgty,  breccio,  and 
^  "^'  .  other  materials  of  antient  sculpture,  lying  about 
tiie  modern  town  of  Stanchion  and  already  alluded 
to ',  are  all  that  we  noticed  upon  this  occasion. 
j^fepimM.  0£  the  renowned  Ascl£pi£um,  mentioned  hj 
Strabo\  we  could  find  no  traces ;  although  it  he 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  remains  of  such  a 
building  may  be  here  discovered :  it  was  situ- 
ate in  a  suburb  of  the  antient  city;  not  of 
Astypaleay  the  first  metropohs  of  the  people  of 
Cos — ^for  that  city  stood  elsewhere* — but  of 
CoSy  a  city  built  upon  the  point  of  Scanderia,  to 
the  westward;  so  that  its  suburbs  probably  occu- 
ined  the  situation  of  the  modem  town.  Possibly 
the  Mosque  may  now  occupy  the  original  site  of 
the  AscLEPi^uM :  near  to  it  there  was  a  ^rm^y 
consecrated  to  jEsculapius*.  One  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Julius  G^SAR,  Publius  Turullius,  9^  Raman 
senator,  cut  down  almost  all  the  trees  for  ship 
timber ;  but  afterwards,  being  delivered  up  by 
his  friend  AnUumy  to  Augustus^  he  was  put  to 
death.    In  the  uncertainty  which  prevails 


(1 )  See  Vol.  III.  Chap.  VII.  p.  866. 

(2)  'AXKAHni^N.     Strabon,  Geog.  lib.  ziv.  p.  d4l.     Oxofu  1807. 

&\Xt^  rivf.    Ibid.  p.  940. 
(4)  Dio  Cassius. 
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regard  to  the  9ge  of  trees  *,  ttd  particular];^  of  ^f,^* 
the  Pliwe^ee,  which  is  known  to  exist  for 
centuries,  perhaps  the  marvellous  tree  otSianchio^ 
alluded  to  upon  a  former  occasion  ^  if  H  be  not 
a  venerable  remnant  of  this  grove»  mity,  a»a 
spontaneous  produce  resulting  from  it,  deimCe 
its  actual  situation.  The  conjecture  seems  to 
be  warranted  by  the  number  of  antient  dliars 
still  remaining  about  the  body  of  this  tree.  The 
Asc  L£P  I  £uM  was  filled  with  the  most  costly  toms; 
tad,  among  the  number,  the  most  famous  psimtr 
Ings  of  Ap£LL£s — his  Aniigonus,  and  his  Fefsu$ 
Anadyomene.  Augustus  removed  the  last  pio^ 
ture  to  Rome;  and  th^te  consecrated  it,  in  the 
riirine  of  his  father  ^ 


The  custom  of  suspending  pictures  in  churches^  ^^^^^f 
representing  hair-breadth  escapes  from  casual 


or  disorder,  as  votive  offerings  to  patron 
Saints  who  are  believed  to  have  been  propitious 


(&)  Csntper  f  peaks  of  aa  oak  which  had  flourished  from  the  tfane  ef 
the  Coniiuest  (See  Haple»*»  life  ^  Onrper,  vol.  111.  p,  1^.  Odehett. 
1806.) ;  and  allusion  has  heen  already  made  to  the  fainoua  etbfe-iree  in 
the  CUadei  at  jiihetu,  that  existed  rrom  the  foandation  of  the  tity, 

(6)  See  Vol.  III.  p.S49. 

(7)  Straban.  Geog,  lib,  xtv.  /.94K  Ojtmi.  I80T.  *'  V«lier«tai  exenn. 
teia  ^  man  Divus  Aug^ustue  dicavit  in-  dcAubrd  patri^  Cthikit,  qam 
Aoadyomene  vocatur."  PIm.  Hitt,  A'ai.  Ub,  luv/rt^^.  10;  L.Bdi.  1635.' 
The  sane  cirfunntaiioe  it  ilie  related  hy  jQawNIi—/ 
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CHAR   to  the  donors,  is  still  common  in  many  comitries, 
particularly  where  the  Greek  and  the  Catkolk 
religion  is  professed:   in'   the   same  manner, 
models  in  wax,  or  sculptured  represenfotions  of 
parts  of  the  human  hody,  such  as  the  hands  or 
the  feet,  recovered  from  disease,  are  often  placed 
before  an  image,  in  small  shrines  near  to  the 
road  side,  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  particu- 
larly in  the  Alps.    The  most  curious  &ct  con- 
nected with   the  practice  is  this,   that  it   is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Hippocrates  ^     Such 
offerings  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  Hindoos  * :  but  among  the  Greeks,  it  was 
customary  to  devote  within  their  temples  some- . 
thing  more  than  tiie  mere  symbol  of  a  benefit 
received;  iWcnp/ton^  were  added  to  such  signs, 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  remedy  that  had 
been  successful,  or  giving  a  description  of  the^ 
peculiar  grace  that  had  been  accorded\     In  the 


(0  It  was  alio  a  custom  among  the  JUmmiu,  as  we  learn  from 
TyhOhuf 

**  O  Pea,  nunc  succurre  mihi;  nam  posse  mcderi 
Picta  docet  templis  mutta  tabellatuis.'* 

TtMi.  JSIef.  ni.  Sk.  1. 

(9)  The  women,  in  many  |iarts  of  Jhfdia^  hang  out  offerings  to  their 

Deities}  either  a  string  of  beads,  or  a  lock  of  hair,  or  some  other 

trifling  present,  when  a  child,  or  any  one  of  their  family,  has  beco 

recovered  from  illness. 

(3)  ''Among  the rabsiias  of  antiquity  which  offler  themselves  to  the 
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churches  of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  especially    ^^^^' 
in  those  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  traces  of 


aoticeof  tbe  traveller  in  hiBjoarDey  ibroofhCSreeeeand  Ma^  thtrtmrm 
eome  hitherto  not  fviAcietitly  regarded :  and  yet  they  are  of  impor- 
tanee,  at  being  connected  with  tbe  religious  opinions  of  the  Antlents, 
ttq4  as  being  prototypes  of  a  custonv  existing  at  this  day  In  CkntOtm 
countries.  1  allude  to  the  tfoHve  offerings  which  were  presented  to 
some  Deities,  on  the  restoration  to  health,  after  a  bodily  complaint  or 
disease.  The  eyes,  the  feet,  the  hands,  sometimes*  the  whole  body, 
were,  as  soon  as  health  returned  to  the  Invalid,  formed  in  marble, 
earthenware,  and  other  materials,  and  offered  to  a  presiding  Deity. 
In  Italfff  and  in  other  Haman-CcUMie  countries  f,  this  custom  still 
prevails  s  and  in  the  Creek  churches  we  have  witnessed  similar  reprc- 
aentalious,  isi  silver,  wax,  and  other  substanoes,  dedicated  to  patron 
•^nts. 

**  A  qmeition  here  aiises  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  practice : 
In  what  eooiitry,  and  at  what  period,  did  it  flrst  commence  ?  On 
tliese  points  we  are  in  posseuion  of  an  authentic  fact,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  answer,  in  some  degree,  the  question :  at  least,  we  ara 
informed  by  it,  that  the  antiquity  of  tbe  custom  is  great ;  and  that  it 
prevailed  In  the  Sasi,  «nd  was  thence  probably^introduced  into 
Cveeeem 

^*  When  the  PkUitime$  had  taken  away  the  Ark  of  the  God  of  Atwl, 
the  hnnd  of  the  Lord,  we  read,  was  heavy  upon  them ;  and  he  smote 
th^m*  When  they  determined  to  send  back  the  ark,  they  asked  their 
IMiests  what  oflisring  they  should  make  to  the  Lord,  that  they  might 
b^  relieved  ffom  the  disorder  which  attacked  their  bodies,  and  from 
the  other  calamity,  that  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  land.  The 
firiests  answered,  *  Ye  shall  make  golden  images  of  youremerods,  and 
'  Images  of  your  mice  that  mar  the  land ;  and  ye  shall  give  glory  unto 
'  tbe  God  of  Israel ;  peradventure  he  will  ligliten  his  hand  from  off 

you. 


•  la  the  Irtftnd  of  SmUorim  there  are  eome  singular'  repriientatioag,  «i  the  rock. 
TofMitaf  gives  the  vptive  figure  of  a  nan  In  a  dropsical  state. 

t "  Ba  qiiippe  Ucentia.  (fays  BnvMdmt,)  ^Deotna  delnbra  In  Krrtrsiai  Christtano- 
f««i  aant  laudahllitcr  conunutata,  alii  qnoqat  rHvs  aaoWs  benedictloaabiM  expiati 
dMao  Mttt  cntel  eonsecracl." 
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^HAT.   tbw  wtiept  custom  aiay  yet  be  observed;  the 
^h(M  VQtiva  being  often  suspended  in  the  form  of 


YUI. 


*ywL,  And  |hcj  did  so  ;  and  they  laid  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
'  eait|  aad  the  eoffer  with  the  mice  of  ^ld«  end  with  the  im^  of 
*  their  emerodA*.* 

"  This,  we  heve  do  doubt,  Is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  custom  wt 
■re  eoniideriof .  We  have  obf»erved  at  PKoesea  in  the  antient  Ljfiia^ 
at  Einuis,  at  JiktfUt  aud  other  parte  of  Crteett  holes  of  a  square 
fbnDi  cut  in  the  limestone  rock,  for  tiie  purpose  of  recelvin|^  these 
9§Hp€  offering :  sometimes  the  offering  themselves,  eyes,  fe«t,  hands, 
have  been  discovered.  At  f^xieum  there  is  a  representation  of  two 
leet  on  marble,  with  an  in«icriptian ;  prohablj  the  vow  of  some  penon 
who  had  performed  a  prosperous  journey.  The  same  sulject  is 
referred  to  in  the  enfravin^of  a  tablet  published  by  Temajtiii.  on 
which  are  seen  two  feet,  accompanied  with  these  letters,  JJVIfi 
lANAE  H  D,  shewing  that  it  was  an  offering  by  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jtma  to  Hygeia  .*  and  if  the  word  Qme  be  properly  explained^ 
firiiMfciiltf,  the  whole  has  reference,  as  we  have  observed,  to  a /oomef 
performed  with  safety. 

"  Women,  after  child-birth,  made  votive  offerings;  and  a  represen- 
tation of  the  girdle  was  consecrated  to  Diana  f.  ^camihgrm  explains 
the  sul\ject  of  a  marble,  in  which  a  person  of  the  name  of  LaSmedm 
makei  i^n  ol&ring  |o  the  I,ockian  JMana,  on  the  safr  delivery  of  his 
wife. 

"  All  these  otfSsriiigs,  wlUch  were  mpde  either  during  illness,  or  after 
recovery  from  it,  were  termed  xH*^v^  v»f  ^mm^imtt  the  words  Ufm 
X^^fuit  A^dti^m,  were  also  used :  and  in  Latin,  Z>ono,  and  Z^oaofia. 

**  As  the  temples  of  NeptttMt  received  the  voiwe  tributes  of  these 
who  bad  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  so  the  ten^ples  of  jEsctitefrnf 
were  adorned  with  taldets  preseyted  by  persons  restored  to  health. 
Invalids  were  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  porticoes,  and  the  interior,  eixhm 
lanes  of  Ins  and  JEtaUopma  and  there,  by  the  way  of  drcsm,  they 

received 

•  I  Aimatlvl.  1,11.   «'8o1eb«nt  Veteret,  (says  Bodmt,  on  tWi  paassesj  ^ifse 
metii  Td  perkttio  defnncti,  prsteritnram  malonim  insignia  ac  monamcnls  fllb  Dib 
,  a  qvlbii*  M  llberatos  pqubant.'*    mem,  Uh.  xi .  e.  5e. 


t  Called  Dtaa  Aim{>MT.    Ztmm  solMrv,  in  Latin,  l|u  reference  to  ««rriH« 
onoag  lk«  Onsfet,  it  ftferrH  to  tk«  birth  of  tfia  ftnt  child.    Soslifir  oa  C^l«fh«. 
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pictures  representing  hair-breadth  escapes/  a    ^^^^f 
deliverance  from  banditti,  or  a  reoovery  from 


VIII.  I 


recciTed  ^vic^  conceraini^  the  ren^edics  they  should  use  to  procure 
their  health.  '  Jutian  (says  ao  old  inscriptiou)  vomited  blood;  and 
'  was  i^lven  over :  the  God  told  him  to  come  and  take  the  cones  of  a 

*  pine-tree,  and  eat  them,  with  honey,  for  three  days.    He  received 

*  his  health,  and  came  and  returned  thanks  in  the  presence  of  the 
'p«»ple,% 

**  *  VaUruu  Jper^  a  soldier,  was  blind.    The  God  told  him  to  take 

*  the  blood  of  a  white  cock ;  to  mix  it  with  honey,  and  make  an  oint- 
'■  ment  of  it ;  and  apply  it  to  his  eyes  for  three  days.    He  gained  his 

*  sight,  and  came  and  returned  thanks.' 

'*On  these,  and  similar  occasions,  we  must  suppose  the  votive 

« 

oflTerings  were  presented;  many  of  which  are  found  in  Gretee  and 
Ana  *.  They  were  fixed,  as  we  have  observed,  sometimes  in  the  rock, 
near  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  temple ;  sometimes  appended  to  the 
walls  and  columns  of  the  temples :  they  were  fastened  also,  by  wai,  to 
the  kuees,  or  other  parts  of  the  statues  of  the  Gods  f. 

"  When  we  say,  that  the  offerings  were  made  in  the  temple  of  /w, 
we  must  understand,  that  the  honour  was  paid  particularly  to  Senqrii, 
Juint-teoant  of  the  temple,  as  the  God  of  Medicine.  '  Ego  Medicind 
aSerapi  utw,'  says  VamX,  See  also  Gcero,  in  his  second  book, 
De  Divmai,  Nor  did  those  only  who  recovered  from  illness  pay  their 
▼utive  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Gods ;  their  friends  often  united  with 
them  in  this  act  of  devotion. 

**  The  period  of  the  first  introduction  into  the  CkHtiian  church  of 
this  custom,  once  so  prevalent  in  Pagan  iinfy  and  Greece^  cannot  be 
precisely  fixed.  But  T^eodorei,  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  has  a  pas- 
sage in  his  Tkerapeuike^f  which  attests  the  existence  of  the  practioey 
in    the  fifth  century,    of  Ckrisiiant  offiering,    in  their   Chorches, 

represeiHations 

*  The  nedlcine  itMlf  w«s  lomethnet  placed  In  the  temples }  aa  in  the  caie  of  a 
t»l<itiBlUi,  wbo»  an  his  dcsth^bed,  beqnetihed  aa  ointmeot  to  a  temple,  which  thow 
who  were  dbsUc  to  Me  the  phy«iciaiu  might  .a«e.--ii<i«»,  Tetr.  xi.  Serm.  4. 

t  Jmn.  Sat.  s.  m.    Fndma.  oootn  Sgrnm,  lih.  t.    Lmcfam»  PkUop^ 

X  Turn.  Aie.  Ii4.  iii.  c.  S.  "  An  .Acttlaptni,  ao  SerapU*  potest  prascribcre  [er 
f omnium  curat ioQem  raletudiiiis.**    Carero  de  Divin, 

i  Lib.  riii. 
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CHAP,  sickness ;  and  these  pictures  are  freqaently 
inscribed  with  the  particulars  of  the  case 
thereby  commemorated.  It  was  from  a  list  of 
remedies  collected  in  the  temples,  that  HipptH 
crates  of  Cos  framed  a  regular  set  of  canons 
for  the  art  of  medicine,  and  reduced  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  to  a  system  \ 


fcpfCMotfttkmt  of  parti  of  the  body  restored  to  betlth  i  '  Some/  be 
uy,  *  offer  up  efiifiet  (UwnTiwyiara)  of  cyet ;  others,  of  feet  i  oUiert, 
*  of  handi ;  made  of  gold  aod  tiWer.' 

"  The  fame  iptrit  of  relifioui  feeliiif  which  prompted  the  Pagmu 
to  make  the  offcringt  we  have  adverted  to,  vrfed  them  to  conudcr 
themselves,  in  every  transactaon  and  situation  of  life,  as  under  the 
presiding  eare  of  some  Deity ;  to  whom^  consequently,  sonte  mani< 
festation  of  gratitude  was  due,  in  all  successful  undertakings.  The 
husbandman,  after  harvest,  offered  up  his  instruments  of  busbandrv; 
poets,  and  men  of  genius,  consecrated  their  harps,  lyres,  and  volumes^ 
to  Mmerva  and  Jpttks  conquerors  presented  some  of  the  spoiU  won 
in  war*.  The  temples  of  the  Gr«rA«  were,  we  know,  used,  by  different 
States,  as  Bauka :  to  this  circumstance  was  owing,  in  part,  the  vast 
wealth  which  they  contained;  and  this  was  increased  by  the  costly 
offerings  f  in  gold  and  silver,  presented  on  various  occasions.'* 

Waltolb's  MSn  JmnmL 

(l)  **  Tunc  eam  revocavit]  in  lucem  Htpp9eraie§,  gcnitiis  as  tnnptf 
Qw,  in  primis  darik  ac  validA,  et  JEsculapio  dicatfl.  Is,  cum  fnisset 
mos,  liberatos^  morbis  scribere  in  temple  ejus  Dei,  quid  auxiliatum 
asset,  ut  pustea  similitndo  proficeret,  exscripsisse  ea  traditor,  atqoe 
(ttt  Vairo  apud  nos  credit;  jam  tempio  cremato,  institulsse  medidnam 
banc,  qua  CUmice  vocatur."  P/m.  JEImI.  ATof.  /.  xhSk.  e. ).  itm.  III. 
j».  187.   L.BtU.  1635. 

«  or  this  dctcripUon  k  thentfeat  Jrffae  belaict  Ibmd  ia  tlie  snovtel  niior  tka 
JKpkmat  at  (Hgmfta,  hj  Mr.  JVorrilCr  now  l»  Um  potMHloa  of  Mr.  JMfftlL. 

t  One  of  the  most  aatlent  oftrlngt  hi  Ortaet  wu  that  liesring  an  inatilyma.  In 
(Mwnm  letters,  on  a  tripod,  at  Thttot.    Herod.  Uk.  v.  j».  400.    *A«i4krpm»  »*  *i<i|Mi 
Uv  im^  TiihMfitAm,  Ihv  U  the  cmendatioa  of  B^igmtn.    vim  ia  prcteit^ly 
rUMiMv  (iiB«.  U.  t«.)  with  Am#i|m. 
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j 

A  remarkable  cause  was  tried  while  we  were    S^j^*  | 

in  Ck>s ;  and  a  statement  of  the  circumstance  on  <■   ■»-  -^ 

0  Singular 

which  it  was  founded  will  serve  to  exhibit  a  very  part  of  the  i 

singular  part  of  the  Mohammedan  law ;  namely^  dan  ilZr 
that  which  relates  to  " Homicide  by  implication'* 
An  instance  of  a  similar  nature  was  before 
noticed,  when  it  was  related  that  the  Capudan 
Pasha  reasoned  with  the  people  of  Samos  upon 
the  propriety  of  their  paying  for  a  Turkish  fri- 
gate which  was  wrecked  upon  their  territory ; 
^*  because  the  accident  would  not  have  happened 
unless  their  island  bad  been  in  the  way."  Thin 
was  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  feature  of 
Turkish  just^iji^,  and  so  it  really  was ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  was  a  sophistical  application  of  a  prin* 
ciple  rigidly  fbunded  upon  the  Jljlh  species  of 
homicide,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  law ;  or 
*' Homicide  by  an  intermediate  caxise^  which  is 
strictly  the  name  it  bears'.  The  case  which 
occurred  at  Cos  fell  more  immediately  under  the 
cognizance  of  this  law.     It  was  as  follows. 

A  young  man  desperately  in  love  with  a  girl 
of  Stanchip,  earnestly  sought  to  marry  her ;  Init 


» ». 


(2)  See  the  commiiiiicftttoii  tnatle  to  the  anthor  bj  Ml.  KeetUy 
poUiihed  ib  Note  (l),  p]^.  9i%,  S43«  of  Vol.  111.    iktam  UHitm. 
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CHAP.  Ills  proposals  were  rejected.  In  consequence  of 
u  .^1  f  his  disappointment,  he  bought  some  poison  and 
destroyed  himself.  The  Turkish  police  instantly 
arrested  the  father  of  the  young  woman,  as  the 
causci  by  implication,  of  the  man's  death :  under 
the  Jifih  ^ecies  of  homicide,'he  became  therefore 
amenable  for  this  act  of  suicide.  When  the 
cause  came  before  the  Magistrate,  it  was  urged 
literally  by  the  accusers,  that  '*Ifhe,  the  accused, 
had  not  had  a  daughter,  the  deceased  would  not 
have  fallen  in  love ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
been  disappointed ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
swallowed  poison ;  consequently,  he  would  not  have 
dzed>^^but  he,  the  accused,  had  a  daughter;  and  the 
deceased  had  fallen  in  love ;  and  had  been  disap- 
pointed ;  and  had  swallowed  poison ;  and  had  died^ 
Upon  all  these  counts,  he  was  called  upon  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  young  man's  life ;  and  this, 
being  fixed  at  the  sum  of  eighty  piastres,  was 
accordingly  exacted. 

Fopuu-         The  population  of  Cos  had  much  diminished 

tton,  Com-      ^ 

inci«e,uid  of  latc  ycars.  There  were  formerly  20,000 
C99.  inhabitants ;  and  of  this  number  only  eight  or 
ten  thousand  now  remained.  Three  thousand 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  severe  plague  the 
year  before;  and  great  numbers  had  been 
draughted,  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  the  war. 
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The  island  contains  five  villages :  it  produces  ^^f' 
earn  and  cattle.  Its  fine  rich  grapes  were  now 
selling  for  less  than  a  halfpenny  the  pound: 
pomegranates  and  melons  were  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  of  delicious  flsfvour.  Its  trade  con- 
sists in  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  and  in  the 
sale  of  wine,  brandy,  raisins,  lemon-juice,  pre- 
served Jruit,  Sec.  Com  sold  for  four  piastres  and 
a  half  the  quilot^:  the  average  price  was 
reckoned  at  seventy  or  eighty  pards. 


(1)  The  quUoi,  accordiof  to  Tmtnufort,  it  m  meaiure  of  threo 
ptmaeku!  each  panache  is  eight  optes:  and  each  oque  is  twenty-five 
pounds.    SeeTntme/.  f>y.  du  Lev.  torn,  II.  p.  109.    Ly^,  1717. 
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No.  I. 


ON   THE 

DISCOVERY,  BY  COLONEL  CAPPER, 

OP  TUE  EXISTEKCE  OF 

ANTIENT   PAGAN   SUPERSTITiONS    JN    MOUNT   LIBANCS, 

TAKTICULABLT  TBOSK  WHICH  RELATE  TO  THE  WORSHtT  OF  VEWS. 

The  superstition  discovered  by  Colonel  Capper 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  the  ex- 
piring embers  of  those  holocausts  which  once 
blazed  in  honour  of  Sidonian  AstarU\  The 
P^enus  of  Libanus  was  called  Asihorethy  from  the 


(])  Aslarl6f  Aslaroih,  jithiaroUt,  Jttftoreth,  Astara,  ^See  tke 
Inscriptions  communicated  to  Pari  1.  of  tftese  Travels,  bj^  Charles 
Kelsall,  Esq.  from  ike  Cimmerian  Boqwtts,  p.  402.  Second  Edition  J 
Abstak,  {whence  our  word  Aestbr  :  See  ekap.  X.  ;».  317.  Note  2,  of  the 
former  Volume:  also  Gaud's  Court  cf  the  Gentiles,  i?.  ii.  c.  S.) 
NoCbiog  tends  more  to  elucidate  and  simplify  Heathen  roytholog;y,  than 
the  constantly  bearing^  in  recollection  the  identity  of  all  those  Pagan 
idols  which  were  disting^uished  by  these  several  names ;  (to  which  may 
be  added  the  other  less  similar  appellatitms  of  the  same  Pltamician 
Goddess;)  viz.  Aiergatis,  Juno,  Isis,  Hecate,  Proserpine,  Ceres,  Diana^ 
Europa,  fGcer,  de  Natur,  Door,  Hb,  iii.)  Venus,  Urania,  Dercetis, 
(Ovid.M€iam,  lil^.iv,)  and  Artma.  The  jirafnans  caWed  her  jJli/ai, 
and  still  preserve  their  AlHuia,  Among  the  Ctialdeans  she  was  called 
ARUtia, 
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liumber  of  sacrifices  offered  to  her.    Eusebha 
mentions  this  situation  of  her  temple :   it  was 
built  in   the  most  secluded  solitude  of  that 
mountain  \      Constantine  overthrew  the  temple, 
and,  according  to  Augustine^^  abolished  its  de* 
testable  rites ;  but  these,  however,  have  in  some 
measure  survived,  and  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  those  wretched  superstitions  whkh 
degrade  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  to  whom 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  hitherto  denied. 
However  impious  and  abominable  these  super- 
stitions at  last  became,  they  were,  in  their  origin, 
of  a  purer  nature ;  having  resulted  solely  from 
the  veneration  paid  by  a  grateful  people  to  those 
luminaries  of  heaven,  whence  they  supposed  all 
their  blessing  to  be  derived.    Before  the  coming 
of  the  Jetvs  into  the  Promised  Land,  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  Scripture,   that  the  worship  of  the 
Moon*  was  cultivated  by  the  original  inhabitants 


(l)  Sut€hhu  d<  Laudib.  CbiuUmi.  Ormt.  et  de  Prsp.   lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 

(3)  ^Mifia«fi.  da  Cintate  Dei.  lib.iv.  cap.  10. 

(3)  It  was  from  tbe  Pkmnkkau  and  QmaaniUs  that  the  JtmeKM 
learned  tbit  worship.  "  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  iktJiers 
kindle  the  fire,  and  tbe  women  knead  their  dough,  to  make  aktg  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven."  (Jerem.  vil.  8.)  The  Oanatmiiet  and  Phtan- 
dknu  called  tbe  moon  Mkteroih,  Jgtarii^  BaaUU,  iMckm  expressly 
lays,  that  jittarU,  that  is  to  say>  tbe  Vmiu  ^fUbamu,  or  Qmetn  tf 
iUaven,  was  tbe  mesii  /  and  Htrodoitu  (116. 5.)  calls  Marti ^  *Agritmfx*% 
«s  it  b  said  by  Hero^Sam  that  tbe  CmtktigimktHi  did,  who  affirmed  her 

to 
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of  the  country ;  and  there  cannot  be  pointed 
out  a  truth  connected  with  their  history  more 
capable  of  demonstration,  than  that  the  Dea 
Syria  who  obtained,  by  her  ten  thousand  appel- 
lations, the  epithet  of  Myrionymus,  with  all  the 
fabulous  history  of  her  fevourite  Adonis^  or  the 
Earth*,  was,  under  all  its  modifications,  but  so 
many  testimonies  of  this  antient  worship  *.  The 
numerous  instances  of  popular  Pagan  super- 
stitions retained  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches  have  been  often  before  noticed ;  these 
were  made  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  a 
more  enlightened  system  of  faith :  and  as,  in 
our  reformed  religion,  a  part  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Roman  Church  has  been  preserved,  so  it 
may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  external  forms, 
and  even  of  the  prayers  ^  in  use  among  the 


to  be  the  sane  with  the  moon*     This  deity  wm  wonbipped  by  tbe 

PUHiimet  in  the  shape  of  a  Jlik.    Lueitm  (Dm  Sgrim)  saw  the  image 

in  Phamda  s  the  upper  part  resembling  a  wmimm  t  tbe  lower,  a  fiik. 

And  to  this  Horuet  h»  lieen  supposed  to  allude,  in  tbe  following 

line: 

''  DetmU  mpiteem  muUer  formota  jigMm^." 

(4)  Maerob. Saiwm,  Hb,\,  ci^.Sl. 
.  (5)  See  particularly  the  ^Tarpocntffi  of  Cuper,  {p.  108.  lUrechi,  1^87,) 
and  the  figure  of  /ju,  as  engraved  by  bim. 

(6)  The  Ghigpodjf  PwmUui  of  tbe  Ruuumt,  and  ''  Lnrd  have  mercp 
i^pra  i»  /"  as  it  stands  in  our  Liturgy,  was  a  part  of  tbe  Pagan  Litany. 
(S€€Y9M^il>ii».^e.  F<a,\\,  p.1.  I^ond.  1734.)  ^Miitf  says, that 
Ki(n  Uierw  was  an  usual  form  of  prayer  among  the  GeniUet  as  well  as 

Jew9 
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tiealhens,  are  still  retained.  A  Roman-catholie, 
however,  who  prostrates  himself  before  a 
wooden  crucifix,  or  a  member  of  the  Greek 
Church  making  the  siga  of  the  cross^  will  not 
readily  admit  that  the  figure  of  a  cross  was 
Qflied,  as  a  symbol  of  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
long  before  the  suflferings  of  our  Saviour.  Like 
Albericus  examining  the  writings  of  Abelard  % 
either  of  them  reading  such  an  assertion  would 
deem  it  pregnant  with  the  most  noxious  heresy; 
and  yet,  exactly  after  the  manner  in  which 
Abelard  refuted  the  charge  of  Albericus^,  we 
have  only  to  open  a  volume  of  one  of  their  own 
Fathers,  to  prove  that  this  is  indisputably  tTue\ 


j€¥n.    So  Jrrum  (Mfici,  Rb,  ii.   c.  7.)    r*y  ei«i*  icuuaa^Mf  ^i/tttm 
MVTV  K»^i  Ui«rM*     "CaUimg  vpom  God,  we  pray,  Jjord  have  mercy  t^Mi 

(l)  S^  that  most  eatertaining^  History  of  the  Lives  of  ^fbetard  mM»d 
HMtiM,  as  compiled  from  orif  inal  documents,  by  tbe  Rev.  Jtt^ 
Bmrmgtom,  printed  at  Birmkigham  in  1787-  The  passage  alluded  to 
is  in  pafe  136,  and  contains  a  salutary  lesson  for  bigots  of  eveij  sect 
and  denomination.  Mr.  Berringien's  Work  perhaps  comprises  the 
moat  able  survey  extant,  and  certainly  tbe  most  amusing,  of  the  stale 
of  literature  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

(9)  See  Berrmgion's  Hist,  of  the  Lives  of  jihekarduaA  EMmm, 
p.  137. 

(3)  Soeraiet  SckOtatieut,  lib.  v.  cap.  17.  Comh,  1730.— See  ^*GnA 
Marhks,"  p.  78.  The  learned  author  of  '^  An  Historical  Dissertation 
on  Idolatrous  Corruptions,"  fVdlAh  j».  58,  Note,  hmd,  1734)  sayt. 
The  Cross  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  denoted  Ljfe  Eiermdi  and  that 

upon 
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The  enemies  of  Christianity  long  ago  enden^ 
voured  to  vilify  |uid  blaspheme  its  rites,  by 
pointing  out  a  resemblance  between  the  history 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  and 
the  annual  lamentations  for  Adonis,  followed  by 
the  joy  expressed  for  his  supposed  resuscitation^. 
But  the  fable  of  Admis,  although  afterwards 
the  foundation  of  detestable  and  degrading  su- 
perstition, originally  typified  nothing  more  thai) 
the  vicissitudes  of  winter  and  summer  ^ — the 
seeming  death  and  revival  of  Nature ;  whence  a 
doubted  hope  was  occasionally  excited  of  the 
soul's  existence  in  a  future  state.  This  expecta* 
tion  so  naturally  results  from  the  contemplatioii 
of  such  phaenomena,  that  traces  of  it  may  be 
discerned  among  the  most  barbarous  nations'. 
Some  glimmeriog,  therefore,  of  a  brighter  ligbt, 
which  was  afterwards  fully  manifested  in  the 


upon  this  extraordinftTy  coincidti^ce  between  a  Pagan  symbol  and  tbe 
instrumeDt  of  our  Saviour's  death,  many  of  the  Gentiles  were  corf- 
ferted  to  CkriMtimniy.  See  nyghws,  m.  ii.  c,  29.  Siuomem.  HUtt. 
Eceies.  Ub.vW,  c.l5. 

(4)  Julbu  Fhrmicut  de  Errore  Profan.  Relig.  Ac. 

(5)  Maerob,  Saham.  lih.  i.  ctq^.  31.    L,  Bat,  1670. 

(6)  Beaiiie  enables  his  Minstrel  to  derive  a  hope  of  the  sours  im- 
■lortalityy  from  obser^ia^  the  vicissitude  of  the  Seasons  :-* 

"  Shall  I  be  left  abandon^  in  the  dust. 
When  Fate,  relentiuci  lets  the  Sower  revive  ?" 

Mmti.  x%ru.  p.  \e.    fdte.ldOT. 


Gospel,  must  naturally  have  occasioned  m« 
distmct  traces  of  similitude  between  the  Hca- 
ihen  mythology  and  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  was  owing  to  such  coincidence  that  St.  Paul 
declared  to  the  Aiheniansy  ''That  God  whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.'* 
In  viewing  these  occasional  resemblances,  whe* 
ther  or  not  we  be  permitted  to  investigate  thek 
causes^  the  fiict  of  their  existence  is  indisputable* 
No  one,  duly  considering  the  solemnities  ob-^ 
served  at  Easier  by  the  antient  Saxons  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  \  or  viewing  at 
this  day  the  ceremony  of  the  Greek  Church,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Moscow,  when  the  priests  are 
occupied  in  searching  for  the  supposed  body  of 
the  Messiah*,  previous  to  a  declaration  which 
ushers  in  the  festivities  of  a  whole  empire,  but 
must  call  to  mind  the  circumstance  related  by 
Gregory  Nazianzus,  of  the  manner  in  which 
popular  Pagan  rites  were  made  subservient  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith' ;  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  fact%  that,  on  a  certain  night  in 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  the  Heathens  similarly 


(l)  See  CaW%  Coart  of  the  CmtUn^  Book  ii.  ch.  S. 

(S)  See  Vol.  I.  of  these  Trsvek,  Chtp.  IV.  p.  74.    Oetaro  EditioB. 

(3)  Ont.  de  ViU  Grtf.  Tktmm,  torn.  III.  p.  574. 

(4)  Vid.  Jul.  Fhmie.  dc  Errore  Profan.  Reli^.  &c. 
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loid  an  image^in  their  temples,  and,  after  numbering 
their  IcanenUUians  according  to  the  beads  upon  a 
string,  thus  ended  the  appointed  days  of  privation 
and  sorrow;  that  then  light  was  brought  in;  and  the 
high-priest  delivered  an  expression,  similar  in  its 
import,  of  resiisdtation  and  deliverance  Jrom  grief 
In  tracing  such  resemblances,  the  celebrated 
Middleton,  writing  from  Borne,  observes,  '^We 
see  the  people  worshipping,  at  this  day,  in  the 
same  temples — at  the  same  altars,— ^sometimes 
the  same  images — and  always  with  the  same 
cerraionies — as  the  old  Romans^ 
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No.  II. 
PASSPORT 

6KJL1CTXO 

TO  MESSRS.  CLARKE  AND  CRIPPS, 

» 

TO  PA»  AND  ttEPASS  THE  OUTER  GATE  OF  ALEZAXTDllIi^ 
TO  AVD  TROM  THE  BRITISH  CAMP. 


^'jlrmSe  d' Orient. 

*'  Au  Quartiet'Giniral  h  Alexandrie^ 
Le  24  Fruciidory  An  Q  de  la  RSpubligue  Franfoiie, 

<<  RtNE^  Gdn^ral  de  Brigade,   Chef  de  rtut.  Major. 
G^n^ral  de  TArmfe, — 

"1>5  Foster  de  VArmie  Fran^ise  Itdsseroni  libremeni 
passer  et  repasser  Messieurs  Klarke,  CryppSy  et  ScJuUz, 
Offidefs  Anglais* 


£ND  OP  VOLUME  THE  FIFTH. 


PHnUd  fry  R.  WATTS, 
Croim  Court,  Temple  Bar. 


